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Fairy Soap Costs 
but 5c 


People who use it have often asked: “How 
can you make as good a soap as Fairy for oc?” 
And when the price of the edible products from 
which Fairy is made goes soaring, it is sometimes a 
pretty delicate problem. Only years of soap- 

making experience and the aid of a wonderful 
organization make it possible. 

Fairy Soap—the handy, floating, oval cake— 

is the best soap value in the market today. 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Wn Your Lule 
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AT YULE-TIDE 


ROM the back-log upward the agile sparks fly; ‘Rares old Chronos dimly around the dial; 
Pile the fagots! Heap them against the north wind Let him journey on to the goal of midnight! 


Chanting hoarsely, roaring loud in the chimney Sooth, what care we, having for our companions 


Sagas of winter! Angels of Yule-tide > 


Clinton Scollard 
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THE STORY OF THE TRAINED NURSE 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 














Founded by Florence Nightin- 
gale, who died in August last, the 
profession of nursing has developed 
into a great new calling for women 
—a calling which has justly been 
termed a “supremely beneficent 
and ennobling” one. 
possible the modern hospital, it has 
revolutionized the care of the sick, 
and it is a growing force in many 
movements for civic betterment. 


It has made 














\ N YHEN Mr. Hennessey asked Mr. 
Dooley whether he would prefer, 
if he were sick, a doctor or a 
Christian Scientist, Mr. Dooley replied that 
if the doctors had a little more Christianity, 
and the Scientists a little more science, it 
wouldn’t make much difference which you 
called in, so long as you had a good nurse. 
That remark of the shrewd philosopher of 
the Archey Road pretty well expresses the 
tremendous importance of the trained nurse 
in modern medical practise. Yet, though the 
nursing impulse is as old as the race, and 
though organized nursing is as old, at least, 
as the sisterhoods of the Roman Catholic 
Church, trained nursing, by experts rigidly 
and scientifically schooled, dates practically 
only from the middle of the last century. 
What may be called educational and _pre- 
ventive nursing in our city and rural slums, 
an outgrowth of hospital work, is younger 
still; and nursing in the public schools has 
been introduced during the past decade. 
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Though the doctors know well enough the 
vast importance of the trained nurse in mod- 
ern life, the general public probably does 
not as yet realize either the number of wom- 
en engaged in this noble profession, or its 
ever-widening scope of usefulness, its great 
power for good alike in sickness and health 
—for modern nursing, like modern medi- 
cine, seeks to prevent quite as much as to 
cure. 

To the work of that remarkable woman, 
Florence Nightingale, in the Crimean War, 
was largely due the modern realization of 
the importance of trained nursing in acute 
sickness. Returning to England, Miss 
Nightingale not only founded a model school 
for the training of nurses, but she gave the 
movement its future impetus and direction. 
It was she who set forth its ideals almost 
as Froebel did for the kindergarten — its 
ideals, especially, of professional ethics, of 
complete discipline, or subservience to the 
doctor, yet of helpfulness and the personal 
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equation. ‘The first nurses’ school in the 
world, however, was founded in 1836 by 
-astor Fliedner, in Kaiserwerth, Germany. 

The first training-school for nurses in 
America was founded at Bellevue Hospital, 
in New York, in 1873, with a fund raised 
by private charity. One of the physicians 
who was instrumental in founding the 
school, and who has never lost his interest 
in the training of nurses — Dr. Stephen 
Smith—is still alive. It is quite impossible 
to-day, he says, to conceive the conditions 
which existed at Bellevue before the new 
movement began. Bellevue is a city hospital, 
and many of the nurses were then drafted 
from the workhouse. They were not only 
quite unskilled, but they frequently belonged 
to the lowest classes of society. It was then 
supposed that the better class of women 
could not be induced to take up nursing, 
and even that there was something a little 
“jindelicate” about it! The first class at 
the training-school met bitter opposition, 
too, from the old Bellevue nurses. Not 
only were angry and taunting words hurled 
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at them, but physical objects as well, when 
they passed to and from the hospital. 

But the school was conducted by Sister 
Helen, a nurse who came from Miss Night- 
ingale’s school at St. Thomas’s, in London, 
to start it; and Sister Helen was not the 
kind of woman to fail. 


THE FIRST NURSES AT BELLEVUE 


“Shortly after the school was founded, 
I asked Sister Helen if she would give me 
six of her best nurses for use in my male 
wards,” said Dr. Smith recently. “ Well, 
you should have seen the faces of the pa- 
tients when they saw those six pretty, nice- 
ly dressed girls enter the wards. Nothing 
like them had ever been known in a charity 
hospital in New York. Many people had 
tried to dissuade me from taking the step, 
assuring me that it would only make trou- 
ble, and would expose the young women to 
unpleasant experiences at the hands of the 
really desperate characters we frequently 
had foisted on us; but I am happy to say 
nothing like that ever happened. 









































RECEPTION-HALL OF THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR NURSES, ON 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK 























“ That is to say, I can remember but one 
such occurrence,” he continued, smiling, 
“and I think I may add that it vindicated 
our system. I remember we had a dwarf, 
a hunchback—a clown at the old Standard 
Theater—sent to us about that time. He 
had fallen while he was giving some kind 
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Since its inception in 1873, the Bellevue 
training - school has graduated more than 
eight hundred nurses. It has recently been 
housed by the city in a fine new building. 
It offers now a required course of two years 
and a half, preceded by a probation term, 
and it insists on a definite standard of edu- 





















































A NURSE EMPLOYED BY 
VISITING 


THE NEW YORK BOARD OF HEALTH’S DEPARTMENT OF CHILD HYGIENE 
A TENEMENT-HOUSE TO GIVE INSTRUCTION 


AND ADVICE 


TO PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


of acrobatic performance on the stage. The 
man was a jolly, good-hearted little fellow, 
and he became a favorite. Just as he was 
convalescing, as it happened, a tough char- 
acter from the Five Points district was sent 
in suffering from alcoholism, I imagine. 

“When the nurse went to this new pa- 
tient, to find out his needs, he started to 
address a torrent of vile language to her; 
but he didn’t get very far. In a trice the 
dwarf had climbed onto his bed, and was 
pounding him for dear life. 

“<TH teach you to talk to my nurse like 
that!’ he cried out, half-sobbing with rage. 


‘T'll teach you! ’ 
“And we actually had to use force to 
pull him off.” 





cation in the nurses, amounting to at least 
one year of high school, or its equivalent. 
This standard is, however, in effect higher, 
for Bellevue, like other nurses’ training- 
schools, encourages women of the widest pos- 
sible equipment. In 1909, for example, of 
the seventy-three women who entered the 
school on probation, only twenty-nine were 
accepted. A medical college does not reject 
the unfit like this, nor does any other pro- 
fessional training establishment. 

The trained nurse must show capacity for 
nursing; she must have tact and manual skill 
and human sympathy;.and she must have 
the mental capacity to learn much about 
drugs, disease, and prevention, and the will- 
ingness to submit to discipline. 
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Since 1873, also, Bellevue has seen the 
establishment of training-schools for nurses 
in all the great American hospitals, till now 
they are an absolute necessity of modern 


A TRAVELING NURSE EMPLOYED BY 
CLINICS ON HER ROUNDS AMONG 


THE 
THE 
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and one hundred thousand, ranking as a 
professional body, with their own associa- 
tions and magazines. It has seen the use- 
fulness of the trained nurse extend out of 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


NEMENT-HOUSES OF THE METROPOLIS 


Published by the courtesy of the Association of Tuberculosis Clinics 


medical practise. It has seen the, number 
of trained nurses in America grow from its 
first small class of less than a score to a 
great army of between seventy-five thousand 


the hospital, first into the private home, 
where there was sufficient wealth to pay the 
charges, then into the homes of the poor, 
where charity paid the bills, and finally 
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A TRAINED NURSE AND ONE OF HER PATIENTS IN A CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL IN ENGLAND 
—THE PATIENT IS A FIVE-Y R-OLD BOY WHO WAS BURNED IN 
SAVING TWO YOUNGER CHILDREN FROM A FIRE 


ce 


ome 


A NEW YORK HEALTH DEPARTMENT NURSE AT WORK AMONG THE CHILDREN OF A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL—-THESE NURSES, OF WHOM THE DEP: ‘MENT EMPLOYS AI JT ONE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY, SERVE IN THE SCHOOLS IN WINTER 
AND AMONG THE TENEMENTS IN SUMMER 


From a photograph by Nilbourne, New York 
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est field of useful- 





ness in the imme- 
diate future lies, 
perhaps, in the neg- 
lected countryside. 
Only a physician 
who is old enough to 
have practised be- 
fore the days of 
trained nurses, Dr. 
Smith once said to 
the present writer, 
can begin to com- 
prehend how many 
thousands of lives 
have been saved: by 
these women. They 




















are indispensable in 





A NURSE'S BEDROOM AT ‘THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 


From a photograth by Foley, New Vork 


into the public schools and the health de- 
partments of the large cities. 


THE TRAINED NURSE AS A CIVIC FORCE 


The municipality has at -last recognized 
what a great weapon for good the trained 
nurse can be, and now uses her in the battle 
against juvenile crime—which is frequently 
due entirely to physical conditions—against 
tuberculosis, against a host of the besetting 
enemies of public welfare. This clean-robed 
missionary of health and sanitation is now 
penetrating even to the remoter rural regions 
—where she is sadly needed—and her great- 


the hospitals, in cases 
of chronic fever, 
such as typhoid and 
pneumonia, and in surgical work. But 
we are now learning that they are also in- 
dispensable in the campaign for sanitary 
education in the slums, especially in the 
long fight against tuberculosis. 

The first organization to send trained 
nurses to the sick poor was the New York 
City Mission, in 1877. Other charity or- 
ganizations followed suit. Seventeen years 
ago the Henry Street Nurses’ Settlement on 
the East Side of New York was founded. 

In 1898, the city of Los Angeles first em- 
ployed a municipal nurse. In 1902, New 
York introduced nurses into the city schools. 


























THE NURSES’ HOME AT THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL, ON BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK 


From a thotograth by Foley, New York 
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In March, 1903, the New York Health De- 
partment—a bureau which, in spite of Tam- 
many rule, has inaugurated many fine move- 
ments — began, through the agency of the 
trained nurses, what has grown into an ac- 
tive campaign against tuberculosis. To-day 
New York, Los Angeles, Boston, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Grand Rapids, and 
other cities have municipal nurses for the 
schools. Nurses’ 


nurse knows that the more visits she makes 
a day, the less good she really accomplishes. 


THE DAILY WORK OF A NURSE 


Let us follow a nurse on her daily rounds, 
rather, and see what she accomplishes. 

The New York hospitals are said to care 
for only one-tenth of the sick of the city. 
To care for the sick poor in their homes, 

therefore, becomes 





settlements abound 


a serious duty. The 





all over the coun- 
try, often largely 
supported by the 
nurses themselves, 
through their train- 
ing-school alumnze 
associations; 
for the nurses have 
a high ideal of the 
human mission of 
their profession, 
scarcely less potent 
over their lives than 
the ideal of the 
physicians. Even 
so small a city as 
Orange, New Jer- 
sey, has its nurses’ 
settlement, and _ its 
school nurses. 

Let us see just 
what such a settle- 
ment as the Henry 
Street Nurses’ Set- 
tlement in the 
slums of New York 
accomplishes 





settlement nurses 
are “on call” in 
the districts where 
they are most need- 
ed, and though 
their professional 
ethics demand that 
they shall strictly 
obey the doctor in 
charge, they re- 
spond like a_ pri- 
vate nurse to the 
call of the patient; 
they report conta- 
gious diseases to 
the Board of 
Health; they sum- 
mon physicians 
when necessary; 
and they teach as 
well as nurse, 
training the fami- 
lies of the sick in 
the principles of 
fresh air, sick- 
room hygiene, cook- 
ing, and the like. 











for the relief of the 





The following— 





sick poor and the 


THE LATE FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, WIDELY 


taken from Chari- 


Faoe caiadis sane manana iahomanasioe vocemen tae iets den 


HONORED AS THE FOUNDER OF THE ties and Commons 


sanitary education 
NURSING PROFESSION 


of the masses. 

In 1909, forty- 
seven nurses at the 
Henry Street Settlement and its branches 
treated 10,234 patients, making 87,508 nur- 
sing visits and 4,667 visits of a friendly or 
advisory nature. Of these cases, 4,845 were 
cured by the nurses, working, no doubt, 
often with resident doctors; 1,012 were 
turned over to the hospitals, others to the 
dispensaries, others to “special care.” Only 
five hundred and twenty died. Of these 
cases 1,471 were obstetrical, while 1,732 
were cases of pneumonia—by far the largest 
number claimed by any one disease. But 
mere statistics are of little value, after all, 
and they even have their danger, since every 
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From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company 


—is the substance 
of the report of a 
s Henry Street nurse, 
for one day, from nine o’clock to a quarter 
before six, with an hour out for lunch: 
The first call made was at Mrs. R.’s— 
a destitute maternity case. The mother had 
heen out of work for several months. The 
home had been given up, the father was 
dead, and the remaining family — mother 
and two children—were living in a rented 
hall bedroom, without a stove, and possess- 
ing only the simplest furniture. Clean linen 
was brought from the emergency closet. 
Mother and baby were bathed and made 
comfortable. 
Mr. P., the nurse’s second patient, had a 
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minor trouble of the leg, but was a “ crotch- 
ety old party,” who never failed to tap on 
the window when the nurse passed, and to 
beckon her in. His leg had attention, and 
incidentally he had an opportunity to rail 
at the world in general and the work of 
the nurse in particular. 


MAGAZINE 


a sharp attack of pneumonia, probably con- 
tracted from exposure after a visit to one of 
the free baths. A cleansing bath was given, 
followed by a cooling sponge. The bed was 
made over afresh, and ice was applied to 
the head. 


Annie C. was the fifth patient to be seen. 
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A TRAINED NURSE TREATING AN ACCIDENT CASE AT THE VISITING NURSES’ 


SETTLEMENT, 


ORANGE, 


NEW JERSEY 


From a photograth by Barone, Orange 


The next patient was Mrs. H., a white- 
haired Scottish woman of fine, sweet char- 
acter, who has had daily attention for more 
than five years. Although almost crippled 
by an infirmity in both lower limbs, she is 
not a suitable case for a hospital, and the 
nurse’s care kas made it possible for her to 
live in her little rooms with her son, and 
keep the spirit of home about her. 

_ Issie W. came next on the list. This lit- 
the fellow of eight years was in the midst of 


Here was a new case, and some time was 
spent in making the acquaintance of the girl 
and her family. She had been returned from 
one of the city hospitals with an incurable 
case of cancer, ineligible for further treat- 
ment at the general hospital where the oper- 
ation had been performed, but still re- 
quiring daily care from skilled hands. The 
nurse met the doctor at this house, and 
learned from him the history of the case 
and its prognosis. She left, having made 
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an appointment to return in the afternoon 
with utensils and dressings for treatment. 

Immediately after luncheon, the mater- 
nity case was visited again. All was going 
well with mother and child. On the way, a 
visit was made to the rooms of a former 
patient, who beckoned the nurse to admire 
a new piece of embroidery. 

Her next stop was a revisit to the cancer 
case. This time, with all appliances on 
hand, the dressing was carefully done, and 
the mother was instructed concerning spe- 
cial care for the girl as to diet, bathing, and 
so forth. 

The next address on the nurse’s list took 
her to a buzzing ‘shop-building. Katie S., 
a daughter of the janitor, lay on a bed-couch 
in a big, airy, empty shop-room on the sec- 
ond floor of a huge building near the river- 
front. The whir of the machinery from 
above and from below gave a strange effect 
to the sick-room. The little patient lay all 
undisturbed by the noise, watching the cool 
breeze from the river blow the muslin cur- 
tain in and out, and waiting for the nurse, 
who had never failed to make her daily 
visit, with its comforting bath and _ bed- 
making, and who sometimes brought with 
her a bunch of fresh flowers from the 
country. 


A call upon Mrs. S. followed. At one 
time a beautiful woman, she now was show- 
ing unmistakable signs of the pulmonary 
tuberculosis that was holding her in its 
grasp. She lay half-dressed on a couch in 
the little room that was parlor, bedroom, 


and kitchen in one. A partial bath and a 
rub brought her some comfort, and the bed, 
arranged with cool, fresh linen, looked rest- 
ful. After an egg-nog, the nurse left her 
prepared for a nap. ; 

Visit eleven was to Baby B. Diagnosis 
—convalescent pneumonia. The work here 
was no more than to tell the mother to stop 
the treatment which had been ordered dur- 
ing the crisis, and which the mother was 
ignorantly continuing, although convales- 
cence was well established. 

The last duty for the day was to revisit 
the boy with pneumonia, and to see that 
everything was in order for the night. The 
child had grown worse during the day. The 
mother was found to be nervous and tired. 
The patient was still fretful and feverish, 
even after cooling treatment. Things did 
not look well. A relative was discovered, 
who agreed to secure money, and the nurse 
telephoned to a well-known directory for 
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the service of a good private nurse for this 
one night of especial need. 

This ended the day, and the nurse re-* 
turned to the settlement in time to freshen 
herself for her own dinner and evening of 
rest. 

The work of the visiting nurse will thus 
be seen to include almost constant oppor- 
tunity for instruction:in the homes of the 
poor. In treating the sick, she can, should, 
and does show the well how to keep well. 
Each home she visits she leaves a little bet- 
ter, a little fresher and more sanitary, for 
her visit. She cannot — alas! — raise the 
wages or lower the rent, but she can prac- 
tically preach hygiene and cleanliness. The 
visiting nurse is a great modern agent for 
sanitary education. 


IN THE WAR AGAINST CONSUMPTION 


The use of the trained nurse in the spe- 
cific fight against tuberculosis may be said 
to have begun with the action of the New 
York Board of Health in 1903; but in 1899 
two medical students from Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, in Baltimore, led the way by a 
private investigation in the homes of tuber- 
cular patients. According to M. A. Nut- 
ting, principal of the nurses’ training- 
school at Johns Hopkins, these students re- 
ported in 1902 on more than seven hundred 
cases which they had investigated. 


They reported bad sanitation, overcrowding, per- 
sonal and household uncleanliness, lack of light 
and ventilation. But their investigation brought 
out other important facts; the frequency, for in- 
stance, with which the patients moved from one 
house or place to another. Seven hundred and 
twenty-six patients had during their illnesses oc- 
cupied nine hundred and thirty-five houses. In 
the last year, one hundred and eighty-three patients 
had occupied three hundred and _ seventy-nine 
houses. Of course, there was no fumigating or 
cleaning of these infected houses before the en- 
trance of a new occupant. Another important 
fact noted was the large number of patients— 
(about two-thirds)—who did not sleep alone. 

In this brief summary of conditions, typical in a 
general way of all localities and homes where 
tuberculosis preva‘ls, one finds convincing evidence 
of the fact, confirmed a thousand times over from 
other sources and in other ways, that the warfare 
against consumption must be largely carried on in 
the homes. That the best existing agency for 
reaching these homes and bringing into them the 
needed knowledge and relief is the visiting nurse, 
is beyond question. Whether the nurse works 
under the title of inspector, as do the nurses of 
the Department of Health in New York, or simply 
as a visiting nurse, does not greatly affect the 
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main issue, which is that there must be a wide- 
spread, well-directed, continuous effort to get into 
the homes, minds, and lives of these people a 
knowledge of what they must do to be saved; and 
the trained, paid worker is the one force for this 
purpose at present to be found or depended upon. 

The ground which these nurses cover is, first, 
education; second, relief. The patient is in- 
structed how to live; how to take care of the others 
about him, dear to him; what care to take of his 
sputum; what to eat, what not to eat; where and 
how to sleep; how to get fresh air; what kind of 
clothing to wear; when to rest, when to exercise 
safely. He is encouraged to believe that | is re- 
covery rests upon his efforts, and that the safety 
of his family is in his hands; and he is visited, ad- 
vised, and watched over from week to week. 

If he has been obliged to, sleep with others, pro- 
vision is usually made for a separate bed; and 
bed and bedding arc often supplied. Sometimes 
small tents are put up in the yards; porches, roofs, 
fire-escapes are utilized, and have the advantage 
of preventing loss of heat in rooms where it might. 
be needed. 

The question of food, where the patient cannot 
afford enough of the right kind, is answered gener- 
ously by the dispensaries, the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, and a number of other agencies; and 
an immense amount is supplied, though seldom as 
much, we are tcld, as is required. Bellevue Dis- 
pensary, in New York, provides a patient, on the 
doctor’s prescription, with fourteen quarts of milk 
weekly and with three dozen eggs. 


New York now has almost half a hun- 
dred nurses engaged in tubercular work 
alone, and the fight is spreading through the 
country. The trained nurse not only has 
peculiar advantages in learning the needs 
of patients and in teaching them how to 
live, but also, being employed entirely in 
this work, she develops great ingenuity in 
overcoming difficulties. One nurse invent- 
ed outdoor bed-covers by placing thick pa- 
per flour-bags between two cloths. In work 
of this sort a nurse has special need of tact, 
kindliness, ingenuity; but her chance for 
doing good to the race is tremendous, and 
her importance to the community can hardly 
be overestimated. 

Dr. Edward Trudeau, the tubercular ex- 
pert at Saranac Lake, has said of the 
trained nurse: 

I think her a most indispensable weapon in this 
great warfare, and that she perhaps accomplishes 
more in practical prevention than any cther one 
agency. 

NURSES AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The early reports of medical inspection in 
public schools show that the objective point 
was exclusion, for the protection of the well 
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children in school. This, of course, not 
only deprived the sick of valuable school 
training, but was really more or less inef- 
fectual, as the children, at home, were often 
allowed to play with their companions in 
the street. In such cases as skin and scalp 
diseases, ignorant parents, not realizing the 
danger, frequently ignored the doctor’s or- 
ders about treatment, and made no efforts 
to prevent a return of the disease. 

In September, 1902, there were more than 
ten thousand children excluded from the 
New York public schools. The same month 
one year later, after the introduction of 
school nurses, the number was reduced to 
eleven hundred. This was because many 
children, with daily care and treatment, 
could safely remain in their class-rooms. 

But the real preventive work is in the 
homes. The school nurse follows the child 
to his home, and sees not only that the doc- 
tor’s orders are carried out, but that the 
sanitary conditions are so mended as to 
guard against a return of the trouble. Pedi- 
culosis, for example,.has almost entirely dis- 
appeared in schools where inspection by 
trained nurses has been installed. Separate 
nurses are maintained for contagious dis- 
eases, such as scarlet fever, and the nurses 
are able to report to the proper authorities 
many unsuspected cases in the families of 
school-children. 

The nurse’s first duty is to explain why 
the child has been sent home, and what is to 
be done. She instructs the mother, and, 
where necessary, gives practical demonstra- 
tions. She impresses on parents the impor- 
tance of having medical advice, and sug- 
gests calling the family physician. If the 
parents are too poor to pay a physician, the 
proper dispensary is indicated. Her oppor- 
tunities for advising the family are mani- 
fold, as are also those of reporting to the 
proper authorities unsanitary conditions and 
non-observances of the law. 

When the mother is overburdened with 
work, or where there are smaller children 
who cannot be left alone, the nurses often 
have to take the children to the dispensary to 
insure the treatment being given. As soon 
as evidence of treatment can be shown, the 
child is allowed to return to school, except 
in extreme cases. ‘The latter are kept on a 
separate list, and visited from time to time 
until able to return. Such cases as that of a 


child sent home because of a virulent scalp 
disease, only to be employed by his mother 
to carry bundles of sweat-shop garments on 
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his head, are no longer possible under the 
supervision of nurses. 

The pay of trained nurses is good, avera- 
ging from twenty-five to thirty dollars a 
week, with meals and often lodging thrown 
in. In spite of the comparatively long train- 
ing required, and the many qualities needed 
for fitness, the profession annually attracts 
so many hundreds of women between twenty- 
one and thirty-five that probably the supply 
is greater than the demand at present. This, 
however, is not due to any scarcity of dis- 
ease, but to the lack of funds to extend dis- 
trict or visiting nursing into all quarters of 
all our cities, small as well as large, and 
from the failure of the private nurses to 
leave the great centers of population and 
work up a practise in the smaller towns. 


NURSES IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS 


At present there is little or no district 
nursing in rural regions, where the need for 
it is often as great as in the cities—for coun- 
try people know quite as little about sani- 
tary hygiene as city dwellers, and are slower 
to learn; and there is usually no nurse to be 
had for private practise in small towns far 
from the cities. 

Frequently, in such towns, sick people 
could not afford to pay a nurse thirty dol- 
lars a week, but they coulu afford to pay her 
fifty cents per hour, or even twice as much, 
for an hour or two a day. With the co- 
operation of the doctors and perhaps of some 
village society to guarantee the nurse a sal- 
ary for a year, while she was working up 
an hourly practise, there is no reason why 
every town should not have the services of 
a trained nurse, or why every nurse should 
not find at once a field of self-supporting 
industry. 

As for district nursing in the country, the 
experiments in such places as Danbury, New 
Hampshire, far up in the foothills of the 


White Mountains, have amply shown that it | 


is sorely needed; that the country people, as 
a rule, do not understand how to disinfect 
houses after contagious diseases; that they 
have few sick-room appliances, and that they 
do not comprehend the laws of sanitation 
and prevention. Not only can the nurse 
bring great relief to these scattered families, 
but she can teach them many things they 
need toknow. She will, of course, have to be 
supported largely by charity, and equipped 
with a kit of utensils, bedding, proper food, 
and the like, also by charity. 

Because the problems of poverty are under 
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our noses in the cities, we realize them more 
keenly, and nursing, like other things, is 
practised most largely among the city poor. 
The need for it, however, is just as great in 
the rural regions, and the next step should 
be to carry it there, along with the cottage 
hospital. Already the Victorian Order of 
Nurses in Canada is doing this, showing us 
the way. In the country it is often quite 
impossible to carry a patient fifty or a hun- 
dred miles to a hospital. The daily visits 
of a nurse are all that can save his life. 
The trained nurses come from all walks of 
life, and most of them, probably, take up the 
work as a way to make a living. But your 
work always finds you out in this world, 
and those who go through the training and 
make a success are generally a pretty high 
class of women. The very nature of this 
profession, the constant association with the 


‘sick and suffering, breed sympathy and a 


desire to better existing conditions. 
THE IDEAL TRAINED NURSE 


The first element of success in a good 
nurse, as Dr. Smith has pointed out, lies in 
her ability to establish right relations with 
the patient. It all depends on the nurse 
herself, on her tact and adaptability. 

“No one act,” says Dr. Smith, “makes a 
more favorable impression on patient and 
friends than immediate attention by the nurse 
to the condition of the room, which is gener- 
ally in disorder.” 

Especially with children, the nurse must 
win confidence, or her mission fails. Deli- 
cacy and gentleness must be employed. 
Many nurses fail from abruptness and too 
professional a manner. The nurse is not a 
doctor. Her first duty is to nurse. 

The second element of success is found in 
the nurse’s relation to the doctor in attend- 
ance. Frequently, in the case of the visiting 
nurse, it is she who summons the doctor; 
but always, as Miss Nightingale pointed 
out, she is a nurse, not a physician. The 
moment the nurse assumes to direct or inter- 
fere in the treatment of a case, she is no 
longer fitted to be a nurse. 

She is the confidential agent of the doctor. 
She should never say anything which- will 
shake a patient’s faith in the doctor’s skill. 
It is, perhaps, most often due to self-conceit 
that nurses sometimes overstep these bounds. 
But they are strictly trained not to do so in 
their schools, and such cases are compara- 
tively rare. The ethics of the profession are 
rigid and high. 
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In the third place, the nurse should, for 
success, maintain right relations with the 
family of the patient, neither requiring so 
much attention of the servants as to be a 
pest, nor so punctilious in her manners as to 
be disagreeable, nor so insistent on her 
rigidly defined hours of rest and recreation 
as never to give any aid in times of need 
when she is not supposed to be on duty; 
nor yet too friendly with the family, either, 
nor too full of gossip. 

To meet all these requirements demands, 
obviously, something more than a technical 
hospital and laboratory training. It requires 
of the trained nurse tact, personal attractive- 
ness, sympathy, kindliness, helpfulness. Her 
mission in the world is a noble one, and a 
mission that none but she can, in modern 
society, properly fulfil. Yet, to fulfil it, 
she must herself be a woman of character, 
of skill, even of devotion. When we reflect 
that there are nearly a hundred thousand of 
such women in America alone, it makes us 
more hopeful of our race. 

In an address delivered to the first class 
of colored nurses in New York, in 1900, 
Dr. Smith described what he called his ideal 
nurse. She was a real woman. His descrip- 
tion may very well stand as the epitome of 
the profession. He himself sums up the 
secret of this woman’s success as a nurse in 
the one word “helpfulness.” 

He said of this ideal nurse of his: 


She has never made a failure in any of the many 
positions which she has held. She was one of the 
first graduates of the Bellevue School, now upward 
of twenty-five years ago. Her appearance was 
that of an ordinary young country woman; her 
education that of the public school; her record as 
a student in the training-school about the average. 
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KIND WAS MY SURGEON 


KIND was my surgeon, gentle were his fingers, 
Welcome his coming, though oft he gave me pain. 





She first came under my notice as nurse in the 
wards of Bellevue Hospital. What especially at- 
tracted my attention to her, more than to the other 
nurses, was her extreme helpfulness in every 
emergency. She was always in exactly the right 
place at the right time, and had at hand on in- 
stant the particular thing required. Her fingers 
never failed to be in the precise position where 
the surgeon, with his two hands engaged, wished 
he could apply the fingers of a third hand. In 
emergencies she was perfectly self-possessed, and 
never gave up hope of saving the most desperate 
case, even resorting to artificial respiration after 
the patient had apparently taken his last breath, 
by applying her lips to those of a child, breath- 
ing into its lungs for a half-hour, and thereby re- 
storing it to life. 

I well remember the case of a most repulsive 
tramp who entered the ward with frozen feet. The 
feet were gangrenous, and he seemed to be in a 
hopeless state of exhaustion. Owing to his filthy 
condition, and the odor of his feet, I ordered him 
removed to an outbuilding adapted to such cases. 

On the following day I found him still in the 
ward, but greatly improved in every respect. Quite 
indignant that my orders were not strictly obeyed, 
I asked the house surgeon for an explanation. 
With many apologies he referred me to the nurse, 
stating that he had yielded to her importunities to 
be allowed to take charge of the case overnight, 
promising to assume all the responsibility. 

The nurse was summoned and frankly acknowl- 
edged that she had induced the house surgeon to 
allow the tramp to remain in the ward, for she was 
satisfied that he would die before morning with 
the care he would receive in the outward. I then 
learned that she sat by his bedside all night, feed- 
ing him soups and giving stimulants, and that she 
had constantly applied hot dressings to his feet. 
Such devotion to duty was fully appreciated. 


Appreciated it surely should have been. 
None of us could have done more than this 
humble nurse. Who of us would ever do 
as much? Lee 






When I returned again to the other world of well folk, 


Oh, how the sun shone, and flowers filled the plain! 


Well knit my frame now, firm are all my muscles; 
Would that my soul were strong and hardy, too! 


Still pale with coward fears, still sick with self-love, 


Fevered, delirious, poor soul, are you. 


Let me Thy patient be, oh, great Physician! 
Come on Thy morning rounds and visit me! 
Cool to the fluttering pulse, 


touch, still, and strengthen; 


Sweet is the bitter herb poured out by Thee! 


Sarah N’. Cleghorn 































LOEB, THE MAN AT THE GATE 
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“Go ahead and hit fraud between the eyes, no matter whom it hurts. 
back you to the last, and no squeals on the part of the guilty shall have the 
slightest influence.” — President Taft to Collector Loeb. 


I will 

















Custom-House sits a man who has 
been making history much faster 
than many of us have been able to learn it. 
Of all our three hundred thousand public 
officials, he is the most profitable. He 
gathers in money for Uncle Sam by the 
million—by the hundred million. He pours 
into the Federal coffers a golden flood of 
nearly five millions a week. Two dollars 
out of every five that clink into the huge 
vaults of the Treasury come from this man. 
His name, by the way, is Loeb—William 
Loeb, Jr., to be exact; but it is not his name 
that matters. He is not a candidate for any 
political office. The thing about him that 
is interesting and dramatic is the way in 
which he has put life and vim into the 
enforcement of the tariff law. 

Loeb is the new collector at the port of 
New York. He is the Man at the Gate. 
Against him come yearly three hundred thou- 
sand tourists and a million immigrants, in a 
fleet of five thousand ships. All manner of 
merchandise comes through his gate—more 
than a thousand million dollars’ worth in a 
year, and this man has to sort it, and ap- 
praise it, and tax it, if itis taxable. Of all 
the people and merchandise that come into 
the United States, about seven-tenths come 


()* the second floor of the New York 


through this gate; and Loeb, with a staff 
of three thousand men, stands here as the 
gatekeeper appointed by the Federal gov- 
ernment to watch and levy taxes on this 
stupendous inrush of traffic. 

Now, there is nothing new in the fact of 
having a collector. Every port hasone. We 
have had collectors ever since we had a gov- 
ernment. Was not Nathaniel Hawthorne a 
collector’s clerk at the sleepy old town of 
Salem? But the new and surprising fact is 
to have a collector who really collects. 

Never before, in the annals of the United 
States at least, has there been a collector like 
Loeb. Although he has been no more than 
twenty months at the gate, he has increased 
the gettings of the government by twelve 
millions. He has wiped out favoritism, and 
has put the whole customs business on a 
square-deal basis. He has enforced the 
commandment “Thou shalt not smuggle” 
as fully on the rich as the poor. Since last 
Christmas he has locked up half a dozen 
persistent smugglers in Federal prisons, and 
has humbled the pride of half a hundred 
defiant tourists by having them arrested and 
heavily fined. The money that he has col- 
lected in fines would pay his salary for a 
couple of centuries. 

There has been such a revolution, in fact, 
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in the manners and customs of the port of 
New York, that it has become a very neces- 
sary part of an American’s education to know 
this story of Loeb at the Gate. Not to know 
may some day be very unpleasant, and 
perhaps very expensive. In every average 
arrival of five hundred passengers, there are 
usually thirty or forty who now find trouble 
awaiting them on the pier; and this trouble 
may range all the way from a slight repri- 
mand up to a fine of five thousand dollars 
and a sentence of two years in a penitentiary. 


THE SMUGGLER AND THE LAW 


As Mr. Loeb has very forcibly reminded 
us, smuggling, even by nice people, is a 
crime—just as much a crime as counter- 
feiting or passing bad checks. The law 
that declares it to be a crime is as plain as 
daylight. You can find it in Section 2865 
of the Revised Statutes. Here it is, if you 
wish to see it in all its legal wordiness: 


If any person shall knowingly and wilfully, with 
intent to defraud the revenue of the United States, 
smuggle, or clandestinely introduce, into the United 
States, any goods, wares, or merchandise, subject 
to duty by law, and which should have been in- 
voiced, without paying or accounting for duty, or 
shall make out or pass, or attempt to pass, through 
the custom-house any false, forged, or fraudulent 
invoice, every such person and his, her, or their 
aiders and abettors shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding five thousand 
dollars, or suffer imprisonment for any term of 
time not exceeding two years, or both, at the 
discretion of the court. 


This is the law that was turned over last 
year, in a somewhat dusty and cobwebbed 
condition, to Mr. William Loeb, who had 
been for ten years secretary and general 
handy man to Theodore Roosevelt. Loeb 
was to enforce this law. He was to receive 
a salary of twelve thousand dollars a year 
for enforfing it; and being a very simple, 
matter-of-fact individual, no other idea came 
to his mind than to do what he was paid for. 

His success as an enforcer was so sudden, 
so sensational, as to create general astonish- 
ment. People asked how a newcomer, a 
greenhorn, could at once be so efficient. 
They did not know that Loeb, instead of 
being a greenhorn, was in fact a highly- 
skilled expert in this very matter of collect- 
ing the customs. Seldom, if ever, has a 
man stepped into a public office with a more 
surprising fitness for the place. Practically, 
Loeb had served an apprenticeship of twen- 
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ty-five years before he came to public view 
as the chief collector of Uncle Sam’s revenue. 

From youth up, Loeb was bred in politics. 
As a schoolboy, he lived in the political city 
of Albany. When he was forced to leave 
high school to help to support his brothers 
and sisters, he became a stenographer. In 
a few years he was the official reporter 
for the Legislature. He had at that time one 
fixed ambition—to become the best legisla- 
tive reporter in the United States. 

To this end he studied law for three 
years. He studied corporations by working 
in a railway cifice and for an insurance 
company. Then for four years he was a 
stenographer and general assistant in the 
district attorney’s office of Albany County. 
At twenty-five years of age, he was the 
secretary of J. Sloat Fassett, who was then 
the collector of the port of New York. 
Eight years later, he began his ten years’ 
engagement with Theodore Roosevelt, during 
which time all the big problems of the 
customs came directly under his eye. 

It is a fact, though not generally known, 
that the exposure of the Sugar Trust, for the 
fraudulent weighing of sugar, was set on 
foot by Loeb. The way in which this was 
done is in itself a story of sentiment and 
human interest. 

It appears that about seven years ago a 
customs clerk named Richard Parr went to 
Loeb in great distress of mind. Misfortunes 
had come upon his relatives, and the full 
burden of supporting three families had 
fallen upon him. Either he must have a 
higher salary or go under. He and Loeb 
had been schoolmates in Albany, and nat- 
urally he ran to Loeb in his time of trouble. 
He found Loeb a loyal friend and ready to 
help him, but—not at the expense of the 
government. 

“Going to school with me is no sign of 
unusual efficiency in the public service,” 
said Loeb. 

Thereupon Parr unfolded a tale of sus- 
picion against the Sugar Trust, based upon 
some investigations of hisown. This brought 
Loeb to his feet with a bound. At once he 
laid the story before President Roosevelt, 
and several hours later Parr went back to 
New York to continue his investigations as 
a specia] agent of the Treasury. What hap- 
pened afterward is well known. The big 
company was convicted. Five or six of its 
agents were sent to jail. More than three 


and one-half millions of its tainted dollars 
And to 


were paid over to the government. 
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the lucky and efficient Richard Parr came 
promotion and a check that meant a six- 
figure fortune. 

Behind Parr, all the while, stood Loeb, 
keeping in the closest touch with the cus- 
toms situation; and so, when his White 
House service came to an end, he was ripe 
and ready for the collectorship. 

“ Here is the place,” he thought, “ where 
I can best put in force all that I have learned 
in the last twenty-five years, and create a 
public institution that shall be a model for 
others to follow.” 

This greatest of American tax-gatherers 
is a serious, simple-mannered man, square- 
headed, clean-shaven, thin-lipped, with hon- 
est eyes, a somewhat rasping voice, and a 
tendency to baldness. At the first glance 
he is not unlike Folk of Missouri, but with 
a face more deeply marked in lines and 
wrinkles—a good fighting face. 

Like most efficient men of affairs, he does 
not show to advantage in an interview. He 
is not at all an imposing figure, as he sits 
in his spacious office, with its high ceiling, 
its walls of green and gold, and its stately 
mahogany furniture. He has none of the 
grand manner of a high official. Neither 
is he brilliant as a conversationalist. He 


has even some difficulty, at times, in finding 


suitable words to express his meaning. 


A BUSINESS MAN IN POLITICS 


To make the truth known from the house- 
tops, Loeb is in reality a man of business 
instincts, who by an odd whim of destiny. 
is living his life in the world of politics. 
Not even twenty-five years in the high places 
of public life haveybeen able to change the 
natural bent of his mind. He is structurally 
a business man, who would be much more in 
his element as the general manager of a 
railroad or a combination of factories. And 
the secret of his success, if it be a secret, 
is that he has handled the custom-house as 
if it were a railroad or a factory. 

Loeb knows the political world. He 
knows it high and low, forward and back, 
insurgent and stand-pat. He knows its 
tricks and its statesmanship. He has seen 
the shaping of national policies, and the 
eterrial struggle between the public welfare 
and private interests. But he has never 
adopted the usual political point of view. 
The sport and the spoils of politics simply 
do not interest him. A public office seems 
to Loeb nothing more than a job—just an 
ordinary, workaday job, like the reporting 
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of a speech or the copying of a lawyer’s 
brief. 

When a political leader runs to Loeb, for 
instance, and says, “I have a man to put 
on your staff,” Loeb is likely to answer: 

“Very sorry, Mr. Blank, but I do not 
need any one at the present moment.” 

Even when he does need men, the usual 
political credentials have no value in Loeb’s 
office. He would sooner put a quick-step- 
ping Democrat on the job than a sleepy 
Republican. He has no special reverence 
for noble ancestry, or university degrees, or 
the pleasure of high officials. 

“When I want a man,” says Loeb, “I do 
not want some one else to pick him out for 
me; I want to pick him out myself.” 

There is only one thing outside of his 
own judgment to which Loeb surrenders, 
and that is the law. If the law says it, there 
is nothing more to be said. To Loeb, the 
law is the one solid, dependable fact in the 
shifting, swirling world of politics. The 
law is the one thing that has been decided 
and written down and established. Great 
personalities may come and go, but the law 
remains. It is more than any great person- 
ality. It is the final essence and substance 
of all public opinion. It is the law! 

Also, as the law is no respecter of persons, 
neither is Loeb. He has no sympathy with 
the idea, which prevails in some minds, that 
laws. are to be made by the few and obeyed 
by the many. 

“My aim,” he confessed to me, “is to 
make the customs law as easy as possible 
for people who deal squarely with the gov- 
ernment, and as hard as possible for the 
other kind of people. It is my belief,” he 
added, “that when a law is enforced on 
everybody alike, it is not so apt to be 
unpopular.” 

In this adventure of teaching the Ameri- 
can people to be honest with themselves, 
Loeb’s first move was to put his own custom- 
house inorder. He inspected his inspectors, 
and set a watch on his watchmen. His 
inspectors were all receiving the same pay 
—five dollars a day. He at once cut half 
of them down to four dollars, and raised the 
ablest ones to six. He established a merit 
system and a school for inspectors. Here 
they were taught and drilled in a practical, 
homely way. 

“Never enter into a controversy,” said 
Loeb. “Be a gentleman all the time, not 
some of the time. Do your duty, and no 
political influence can reach you. Your 
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personal opinion on the tariff must not affect 
your judgment.” 

His watchmen, Loeb discovered, were a 
joke. They were comic-opera watchmen. 
They reported for duty at six o’clock, and 
then took the shortest route for home. Some 
of them were studying law or medicine; and 
the only thing that they were really intent 
upon watching was the pay-envelope. Loeb, 
of course, went through this force of blind 
watchmen like a gust of wind through a 
chaff-pile. He flung out the worthless, and 
gave the competent ones a better system of 
work. In the end, he had more men, better 
men, and for less money. 

All this house-cleaning, as might be ex- 
pected, created a great outcry. Such a 
shake-up had never been known in the his- 
tory of the customs. Two hundred and 
twenty-five men had been discharged. The 
custom-house had been taken out of politics. 
Distinguished political leaders had been 
slighted and taxed and even searched, as if 
they were nothing more than ordinary, non- 
privileged voters. Big men rushed to Loeb’s 
office and argued, begged, denounced, threat- 
ened. Theysnarled himinred-tape. They 
set lawyers to puzzle him and newspapers to 
frighten him with abuse. 


“HIT FRAUD BETWEEN THE EYES” 


At one time the storm became so violent 
that Loeb had to act quickly. He was back- 
ing up his own men in the enforcement of 
the law, and it was very necessary that no 
action should be taken over his head. To 
make sure, he wrote to President Taft, and 
the President replied, in a letter that is now 
one of the most prized possessions of the 
collector’s office. Mr. Taft wrote: 


Go ahead and hit fraud between the eyes, no 
matter whom it hurts. I will back Secretary 
MacVeagh and you to the last, and no squeals on 
the part of the guilty shall have the slightest influ- 
ence upon what I shall do or say. 


As to whether Loeb has dared to be 
impartial, there is now no difference of 
opinion. During the past year his net has 
caught all alike, great and small, whales 
and little fishes. Last summer, an importer 
of Parisian dresses was detected while try- 
ing to slip through with thirty trunks full 
of dainty, shimmering gowns, and presto— 
before he could catch his breath he was in 
a police-court and his thirty trunks were in 
the auction-room. 

A rich manufacturer of candy, walking 
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confidently through the customs gate with his 
family, was halted, suspected, and searched 
—searched like a common steerage passen- 
ger, and deprived of a couple of gold watches, 
four pearl necklaces, and so many treasures 
that his tax and his fine cost him twenty- 
two thousand dollars in hard cash. 

One stately matron, high in the social 
circles of Poughkeepsie, was tangled in 
Loeb’s net, and, in spite of the most indig- 
nant denials, found to be a veritable store- 
house of lace and jewelry. What with 
penalties and duties, her lesson in customs 
law and etiquette cost her husband a check 
for more than sixteen thousand dollars. 

A Colonial Dame of Philadelphia was 
caught by one of Loeb’s watchers, and so 
were a French princess, who was hoping to 
dodge through with a couple of diamonds 
that had sparkled in the crown of Marie 
Antoinette ; an ex-Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, with necklaces in his inside pocket; 
and some well-known art dealers of New 
York, who had been detected doing a little 
revision downward on. their own account. 

It is a strange moral fact, so Loeb and 
his men have learned, that the “ best people” 
will smuggle. The most harmless and law- 
abiding old lady in all the forty-eight States 
will suddenly, in the ordeal of the customs, 
part temporarily with her veracity and ex- 
hibit a degree of cunning that is truly mar- 
velous. Every third person, among the cabin 
passengers, will make some sort of mistake 
in accounting for his purchases, says Loeb; 
and every seventh person will try to hide 
some articles that ought to be shown. 


THE TRICKS OF THE SMUGGLER 


One fine old gentleman walked blithely 
ashore from the Lusitania with a dozen 
silver spoons under his silk hat. Another 
citizen, otherwise upright and respectable, 
had the sleeves of his overcoat stuffed with 
furs. One lady mentioned three trunks to 
the inspector, and entirely forgot that she 
had two others. Another had two of the 
cutest little pockets under her armpits, and 
a third had hollow hat-pins. 

Under the head of personal baggage, one 
tourist calmly exhibits a thirty-thousand- 
dollar wardrobe. Another presents a fifty- 
thousand-dollar collection of antiques. And 
one nervy showman brings to view, as his 
“personal baggage,” an array of twenty live 
lions! 

And such excuses! 

“T sewed that label on just for a joke,” 
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said one young lady brightly, when she was 
detected trying to conceal the birthplace of 
a two-hundred-dollar fur coat. 

“Tt was the fault of my valet; I’ll dis- 
charge him,” exclaimed a worthy resident 
of Cincinnati. 

“T thought the law was only a matter of 
form,” said a well-known New York caterer. 

“This is a case of over-efficiency,” pro- 
tested a banker who was caught with his 
pockets full of jewelry. 

“T forgot to declare those seven gowns 
because I was seasick,” explained a plausible 
lady from Minneapolis. 

“There were a hundred women on that 
steamer who did the same as I did,” sobbed 
a frightened resident of Milwaukee. 

It is not often that there is a new excuse 
or a new trick. ‘The sleuths of the custom- 
house have seen almost everything in the 
excuse and trick line that can be invented. 
The oldest of the pier detectives—a benevo- 
lent old gentleman with long white whiskers 
—has been picking out the guilty ones for 
thirty years or more. 

It isnot part of the Loeb policy to pounce 
without warning upon the violators of the 
customs law. He has recently inserted a 
cautionary notice in the declaration-blank 
that passengers are required to fill out, re- 


minding them of the dangers that lie in wait 


for the law-breaker. Furthermore, a deputy 
collector is sent on board of every large ship, 
as soon as she arrives in the harbor, to 
answer any questions that the passengers may 
wish to ask. Even after the docking of the 
ship, any passenger who has done wrong 
may repent and make his declaration com- 
plete. It is only the persistent, defiant 
smugglers that are treated as criminals. 
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In recent months, under the Loeb régime, 
passengers have paid about four times as 
much in duties as they paid in 1905, and 
nearly twenty-five times as much in peral- 
ties. “The passengers of a big liner have 
sometimes left as much as forty thousand 
dollars at the little pay-shed on the pier. 
For the most part, they are paying this money 
cheerfully enough. Judge Gary, the head of 
the United States Steel Corporation, recently 
handed in his check for twelve thousand 
dollars with a smile, as payment of the duty 
on his personal baggage. 

Almost all passengers have now learned 
to be more careful. They are asking for 
bills when they buy goods in foreign cities. 
There was one man, last October—a well- 
known millionaire of New York—who was 
so determined to obey the very letter of the 
law that he confessed to the possession of 
three gold teeth! 

But the work that is being done by Loeb, 
to look at it for an instant from a higher 
point of view, is much more than the col- 
lection of taxes. He is curing American 
tourists of their inclination to give good 
money for a mess of trashy trinkets. He 
has found a serum for the “shoppingitis” 
that is apt to attack so many of those who 
saunter through Europe with full pocket- 
books and plenty of leisure. He is correct- 
ing that very prevalent mistake, which is so 
unfair to American merchants and manu- 
facturers, that the best place to spend money 
is in foreign countries. 

The final result of his efficiency, it is plain 
to see, will be to increase the circulation of 
money in our own market-places and to add 
materially to our commercial prosperity and 
self-respect. 


THE GUEST 


As summer passes, so I pass— 
A patter on the pane, 

A breeze that stirs the meadow grass, 
And then is gone again. 


As dreams that come and are no more— 
Swift fancies quick forgot— 

As tall waves rushing to the shore, 
I am, and then am not. 


As wafted fragrance on the wind 
That skims o’er roses rife— 


What am I? 
My name? 


That no man shall find. 
They call me Life! 


Channing Pollock 
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O lie, or not to lie? Mrs. Severson 

had never considered it a question 

which admitted discussion. Of 

New England ancestry, and the widow of a 

Presbyterian clergyman, the most trivial ce- 

viation from the truth was foreign to her 
temperament and her training. 

Mrs. Dabney’s note, with its stiff hand- 
writing, its mourning border and crest, 
seemed an emanation from the aristocratic 
and impeccable personality of its writer. The 
request for a confidential interview signified 
to Mrs. Severson that she must either lie or 
strike down poor little Nelly Romeyne. 

She had a sense of futile impatience 
against the train of events which had put 
her in sole possession of Nelly’s secret. 
Though she wished that she had forgot- 
ten, the circumstances were as clear in her 
mind as if six years had not slipped by. 

For many years Dr. Severson had charge 
of a church in Virginia; his wife had 
formed attachments there, and continued to 

-yaake the place her home after his death. 
The following summer, still nervous and 
broken, she had gone to a health resort in 
the mountains of the State. There she had 
met Nelly Romeyne, who was making her 
summer’s expenses as the hotel stenographer. 

The girl took one of her swift fancies to 
Mrs. Severson. She read aloud to her, 
brought her rare wild flowers or delicate 
fronds of fern, coaxed her for walks, petted 
and scolded over her in a way quite new to 
the older woman. Mrs. Severson found her- 
self responding to the warmth and sweet- 
ness of it. She insisted that Nelly should 
exchange the vague chaperonage of the hotel 
manager’s wife to come under her personal 
care. 

Then Wade came upon the scene—Wade, 
with thirty years to his credit. His affaires 
du caur might not have been counted so 
readily, nor put to his credit. The dewy- 
eyed, impulsive little girl caught his atten- 
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tion, and during the following weeks the 
hotel colony looked on at what was consid- 
ered a rather extravagant flirtation. 

Mrs. Severson was uneasy. She read dan- 
ger-signals in the deepening color, the dark- 
ening eyes, the soft glow of Nelly’s face, 
whenever Wade was with her. The girl was 
only eighteen, but she was awakening to 
womanhood under the touch of a too prac- 
tised hand. It argued little happiness for 
one who was profligate in generosity, whose 
nature was that of the spendthrift in 
emotion. 

There was a late afternoon, when, having 
strolled some distance through the woods 
along a path which Nelly had discovered 
and showed her, Mrs. Severson came abrupt- 
ly upon the girl and her lover. Wade’s 
back was turned, and Nelly was held hard 
against his breast, as his deep voice swept 
her with words of tenderness and longing. 
There was utter abandonment of will in the 
way the girl lay passive in his arms. The 
involuntary observer slipped away, heart- 
sick. 

When she reached the hotel, Mrs. Sever- 
son found the guests in a flutter of excite- 
ment over the-arrival of a beautiful woman 
whose name had been wide-flung through- 
out the State in the hearing of a recent 
divorce-suit. Very wonderful she was to 
look at, with lazy, leopard eyes, great twists 
of tawny hair, and a scarlet mouth with 
something in its smile as secret and wise as 
La Gioconda’s. 

Nelly had gone straight to her room, and 
did not come down-stairs to dinner. When 
Wade sauntered in, graceful and noncha- 
lant, the yellow-brown eyes singled him out 
as the only foeman there worthy of her 
steel, and flashed him a sidewise glance— 
so brief that a man might wonder if he had 
imagined it. 

Certainly a woman like Mrs. Severson 
could never have understood the intuition 
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by which each recognized the temper of the 
other. She only knew that when she went 
out on the long piazza after dinner, to get a 
breath of air on her aching head, the two 
were walking there together—two splendid, 
glowing specimens of flesh and_ blood. 
Wade’s tall head bent toward his compan- 
ion. Her white shoulders were gleaming, 
and once his hand brushed them as he ad- 
justed her filmy scarf. 

Mrs. Severson went straight to Nelly’s 
room and knocked at her door. She was not 
surprised to find her white-lipped and tense. 

Mrs. Severson put her arm around the 
girl, but she shivered slightly and withdrew 
herself. 

“Nelly ”—no childless woman ever spoke 
in a gentler voice—“I never had a daugh- 
ter, so forgive me if I blunder. This after- 
noon I walked the hidden path you showed 
me, and I saw—you and Mr. Wade.” 

Nelly’s silence was apathetic. Mrs. Sev- 
erson grasped her courage and endeavored 
bravely: 

“Do you—” but the words failed her. 

The girl rose facing her, defiant—but, 
oh, so little, so helpless, so ignorant! 

“Yes, I love him. I care nothing for 
what people say about him; I am the only 
person who understands him. I have no 
near kindred. There is no one else to be 
hurt, and my life is my own, if I choose to 
give it to him.” 

“You know he will not marry you?” 

“He says he will”—Nelly’s words came 
pantingly—‘“ but I think he is the sort of 
man who will never marry. He loves me 
with every fiber of his heart and soul, and I 
love him, and that is all that matters.” 

Instead of the remonstrances the girl ex- 
pected, Mrs. Severson said quietly: 

“You are to come down-stairs with me at 
once.” She was a strong woman, and there 
were tones in her voice which carried au- 
thority. ‘There is a large bridge-party on 
hand to-night, and nobody will notice us, 
but you shall see him, and her.” 

Nelly quivered as if struck, then lifted 
her head proudly. 

“T am not afraid!” 

Quietly the two went down-stairs to- 
gether, and out on the piazza, dark in the 
moonless night. 

“T shall not spy,” said Nelly through 
stiff lips. 

“Then you are afraid?” 

Mrs. Severson drew the girl’s reluctant 
arm within her own. The two who were 
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slowly pacing up and down passed them. 
It was so dark that they could not see one 
another, but they could hear the intimate 
timbre of Wade’s vcice as he demanded part 
of his companion’s time the next day. 

“You must be generous to atone for all 
this interminable time that you haven’t been 
here—for the ennui of the years before I 
met you!” 

Nothing could have been more common- 
place than the words; it was the cadence of 
his voice which made them a caress. Pass- 
ing near a window, a ray of light shone 
directly on the gleam of the bare shoulders. 
Again Wade adjusted the scarf, his hand 
passing ever so lightly, so lingeringly, 
against the satin softness of the white shoul- 
der and arm. His head was bent toward 
her; she lifted her eyes to his with the nar- 
rowed glance of the feline, whose very na- 
ture it is to prey. 

Shuddering as if with deadly cold, Nelly 
sped past Mrs. Severson and fled up the 
steps. Later she knocked at her friend’s 
door. 

“May I rest upon your lounge to-night? 
I am afraid to be alone. No, don’t speak— - 
just let me be near you!” 


II 


ALL this had happened six years ago, but 
still Mrs. Severson could see the pale, pas- 
sionate face of the girl who sat by the win- 
dow all night, staring out into the blackness, 
eating the bitter bread of knowledge and 
humiliation. 

The remembrance of that vigil was in 
Mrs. Severson’s heart when she went into her 
library for the interview with her friend. 

Mrs. Dabney had come in her -victoria; 
she considered automobiles flagrantly noisy 
and modern. She was dressed in faultless 
mourning; the very folds of her veil had an 
austere elegance. It would have been less 
surprising for the average person to break 
half the moral code than for Mrs. Dabney 
to appear with a rip in her glove. After 
greeting Mrs. Severson she went with digni- 
fied directness to her subject. 

“TI came to speak to you about Allen’s 
marriage. As he is my only son—and the 
most dutiful and devoted son, as you know 
—his happiness is the paramount issue. I 
shall not permit myself to be disappointed 
in the fact that he fell in love with his 
stenographer, when with his position he 
might have made a brilliant match, if I 
am assured it is for his happiness. Nelly 


Sy 
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is a dear little thing; there is something so 
clinging and wistful in her adoration of 
my son that it touches me. As Allen is 
impatient that the engagement be announced 
at once, I went to her yesterday and said to 
her frankly that as I knew nothing of her 
life before she came here, two years ago, I 
must ask her whether she believed herself 
suited to marry my son. Her reply was 
very singular—very. She said: 

“¢T believe that I have made myself a 
woman worthy to be your son’s wife, and 
that I can make Allen happy. Your friend 
Mrs. Severson chaperoned me once, and she 
knows me as no one else does. I leave the 
answer to your question to her; she is just 
and good.’ 

“So I have come to you, Lucy, as your 
friend, and as Allen’s mother; and I ask if 
you know anything in this girl’s past of 
which she has reason to feel ashamed?” 

“No.” 

“Ts there anything which Allen or my- 
self, with our high standards of woman- 
hood, weuld have the slightest cause to 
regret?” 

“ No.” 

“You think my son is marrying wisely, 
then?” 

“ I do.”’ 


Mrs. Dabney drew a deep breath of relief. 
“Then everything is all right, my dear. 


I confess Nelly really frightened me. She 
looked so grave that I felt sure something 
wrong must have occurred. I see now that 
it was her modesty in not wishing to speak 
for herself, and the feeling does her credit. 
I felt so thankful that it was you, Lucy, to 
whom I could appeal, because there is no 
other woman in the world upon whose word 
I could so utterly rely.” 

She kissed her friend good-by with warmth 
unusual to her. 

When Mrs. Severson was alone again, she 
glanced appealingly at the portraits on the 
wall—at the clear-cut features of the min- 
ister, and the stern eyes of the Puritan 
grandfather. 

“T have lied,” she said to them. “I have 
lied. Yet how could I take from that child 
her only chance of happiness? She has re- 
deemed herself; she deserves to be loved and 
cherished. How could I blot out the new 
hope that shines in her eyes?” 

But the clean, impassive faces gave her no 
comfort. How Severson had hated false- 
hood, how stirringly he had preached the 
white beauty of truth! She seemed to hear 
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again from his lips a quotation from Allston 
which he had used in his last sermon: 


Nothing is rarer than a solitary lie; for lies 
breed like Surinam toads. 


She knew how uncompro:nising were the 
standards by which her husband had lived. 
He held that under pressure of pain a man 
might take morphin, and never again have 
recourse to the drug; that under pressure of 
sudden temptation a man might steal, and 
forever after hold the memory of it a thing 
of shuddering remorse; but that a lie was 
so insidious in its attack upon the moral 
fiber, that no one who had ever told a lie 
could claim that it stood solitary. 


III 


AN impetuous embrace interrupted her 
painful reverie, young lips were pressed 
against her cheek, and she looked into the 
glad, brimming eyes of Nelly Romeyne. 

“T slipped in through the side door, dear 
Mrs. Severson. I had to come straight to 
you, for I am so happy—thank God! I am 
so happy! I gave Mrs. Dabney permission 
to ask you whether or not I was worthy of 
Allen, and she will probably be here this 
morning. All night I lay awake thinking of 
what you would have to say to her. Allen 
came by before I had breakfasted. He said: 

“* What is that wonderful agreement you 
have made with my mother, Nell? She in- 
formed me last evening that she and Mrs. 
Severson were to discuss the advisability of 
our marriage! You precious little goose, 
that is a matter which concerns you and 
myself alone. What is troubling you, child? 
—for you have not slept.’ 

“He took my face between his hands and 
looked into my eyes. His were so dear, so 
honest, and so trustful, that all at once I 
could not bear it, and I cried out: 

“*T have been unworthy!’ 

“That tranquil look of his did not falter 
an instant, as he said slowly: 

“* You cannot make me believe that.’ 

“Then with sobs which choked me, I 
told him everything. Oh, Mrs. Severson, 
if he had taken it lightly, if he had thought 
it a trivial thing that once I stood on that 
perilous brink from which you drew me 
back, I could not have borne it. I told him 
that Mr. Wade had written, had followed 
me, had appealed to me in every way, but 
that I would never see him again. Allen 
was wonderful in his sympathy, his gentle- 
ness. After he had quieted me, he said: 
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“ *You are not to speak to mother of 
this, Nell. She has been too shielded to 
understand, and we should give her need- 
less distress. It lies between us two, and 
we have buried it forever. When I think 
of your courage, your self-reliance, I know 
you have made the pain of that experience 
a stepping-stone to higher things. It is all 
God requires of you, dear. Do you think I 
should dare to exact more?’ Then he held 
out his arms. ‘ Oh, come to me, come to me, 
little bruised bird! This is your haven, this 
is your nest!’ 

“All my being is one prayer of thanks- 
giving for the rock-ribbed harbor of a good 
man’s love. Dear Mrs. Severson, it was 
the knowledge of your truth that gave me 
strength for mine! ” 

Mrs. Severson smiled wanly at the words, 
and then told Nelly of the interview. 

“Do not be troubled, dearest,” Nelly 
comforted. “Though Allen adores his 
mother, he had already decided that this 
lay outside of her part in his life. So it is 
just as if it had not been—save that I know 
you were willing to sacrifice your convic- 
tions to shield me. It makes me know that 


you love me; and I love you!” 


IV. 


“ Just as if it had not been!” Mrs. Sev- 
erson repeated to herself after Nelly had 
gone. 

She felt very tired after the unwonted 
perturbation of the morning, and nothing 
could have been more inopportune than the 
entrance of the maid with Miss Pringley’s 
card. This woman was the most distasteful 
member of Dr. Severson’s former congrega- 
tion —a chatterbox whose visits were of 
staggering duration. 

“Rather the Inquisition than a gossipy 
caller to-day!” thought poor Mrs. Severson. 


“Tell Miss Pringley that I am not at 
home,” she said. 

“But Miss Pringley stopped Miss Nelly 
just as she were goin’ out of the gate and 
had a talk with her, so she knows you are 
here, ma’am,” the maid stammered. _ 

“Then say I have one of my bad hgad- 
aches and went to bed the moment Miss 
Romeyne left,’’ Mrs. Severson ordered. 

She did not notice the look of astonish- 
ment in the servant’s face; her only sensa- 
tion was one of unmixed relief when the 
door closed upon the unwelcome visitor. 

The maid returned to the kitchen with 
the news. 

“T’ve been here nine years come next 
March, and sick or busy or house-cleanin’ 
or hair-washin’, this is the first time she 
ever sent word she warn’t here when she 
were! Why, one time when Dr. Severson 
were sick, and she were makin’ a poultice, 
somebody came, and I made bold to ask her 
to let me say she warn’t home, like other 
ladies I worked for used to do; and she 
says in a soft, s’prised way, ‘ Martha, do 
you think I could let you tell a falsehood 
for me?’” 

“Tt beats all!” the cook returned in 
equal amazement. “Not a scrimption of a 
headache has she got. I know her head- 
aches; she can’t raise her head from the pil- 
ler when they’re on her. Did it seem to 
pester her any to change her ways so sud- 
den?” 

“That it didn’t. It just slipped out easy 
and natural-like and it didn’t worry her a 
mite. You take it from me, she ain’t thought 
of it since!” 

Nor had she. Mrs. Severson’s mind was 
still so occupied with the emotional stress 
which had followed upon her first lie, that 
she was still unaware it was no longer 
solitary. 


CONTRASTS 


I wrote a letter to a friend— 
“ Beloved thou art till time shall end.” 


I wrote a letter to a foe; 
Like Marah did mine anger flow. 


I got a letter from my friend; 
A wintry wind the words he penned. 


I got a letter from my foe; 
Christ lives within his breast, I know! 


Aubrey Newton Stuart 
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field in an effort to climb higher 

into the almost cloudless sky than 
any aviator had yet ascended. Twice it had 
circled the aviation course, and each long 
spiral had carried it a peg upward. Al- 
ready the determined, insistent br-r-r-r of 
the motor was softened by distance, and 
field-glasses were necessary to assure one- 
self that the little black figure between the 
canvas parallelograms was actually a hu- 
man being. 

The last man who had touched the bi- 
plane—one of the mechanicians who had 
given the apparatus its final, grooming— 
watched its flight grimly. His face was 
pale under its coat of tan, and his eyes 
glittered with some repressed excitement. 
Presently, when somebody touched him 
lightly, he started nervously, and pulled 
himself together with an effort; but he 
seemed unable to fix his eyes on the tall 
young man in plaid knickerbockers who 
had thus startled him. 

The young man, whose cap, worn back- 
ward after the fashion of aviators, seemed 
to add keenness to his long, smooth-shaven 
face, kept his hand lightly on the other’s 
shoulder. To the distant spectators they 
presented nothing more startling than the 
spectacle of a well-known airman talking 
rather familiarly with an unknown mechani- 
cian. Many were watching them, and point- 
ing them out to new arrivals with the 
explanation: 

“ That’s Harriman, you know, away over 
there across the field—the fellow who made 
that splendid flight yesterday in the Blériot.” 

High in the air, the biplane, having again 
circled the course, was starting on a new 
spiral, carrying it still higher. Harriman’s 
grip tightened a little on the mechanician’s 
shoulder. 

“Did you tamper with Clinton’s machine 
before the getaway?” he asked evenly. 


che new biplane had only just left the 


His voice-was low. It failed to reach 
the group of ten or a dozen other mechani- 
cians gathered around his own machine at a 
little distance. The man in the blue over- 
alls looked at him, and then away again. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Harriman?” 
he demanded sullenly. 

“Don’t lie!” said the other. “I’ve been 
watching you ever since he went up.” He 
dropped his hand from the man’s shoulder. 
“We're rivals in this business, and if any- 
thing happens to Clinton it’s none of my 
funeral. But I’d like to know if anything 
is likely to happen—understand ? ” 

Presumably the man understood. His 
face lost something of its look of apprehen- 
sion; but he said nothimg. The aviator, 
his hands in his pockets, turned as if to go 
away; then he apparently thought better 
of it. 

“Tf anything happens,” he continued, “I 
may add that there’d be a hundred dollars 
coming to the man who had fixed it. But 
it wouldn’t do for him to come to me with 
his story after he’d had a chance to make it 
fit the circumstances! ” 

He turned on his heel and moved away, 
whistling. The mechanician hesitated. 
Then he took a long step after the other 
man. 

“Tl tell you what will happen, Mr. 
Harriman,” he said. quickly. “ He’ll lose 
his control of the elevating plane. He gave 
me my walking-papers this morning, but I 
guess he won’t be looking very hard for a 
substitute. You watch him. When he’s 
done about a dozen of them spirals—” 

He got no further. Harriman, his face 
illuminated with angry determination, had 
turned and gripped him by the wrists. 

“You low brute!” he exclaimed sharply, 
raising his voice. 

The men puttering about the monoplane 
heard him; they turned quickly, saw the 
two men struggling together, and came up 
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running. The group surrounded the avi- 
ator and his captive like a living curtain. 

“Take this man and give him to the 
police,” said Harriman. “Pick him up as 
if he was injured. If he makes a fuss, 
injure him. ‘Two of you are enough. The 
rest of you get my machine in order. And 
you, Dick, chase across the field and tell the 
announcer I’m going up. Tell him,” he 
called after the retreating figure, “that I’m 
going up after altitude! ” 

The men stared. They were used to 
quick action, but this had happened a little 
quicker than usual. Only one of them 
caught the situation. 

“You’re going to catch Clinton?” 

“If I can. He’s up there with a tam- 
pered machine, which may fall any minute. 
He can’t be signaled — and there’s no use 
starting a panic in the grand stand.” 


II 


THE distant crowd of spectators wondered 
as it saw two men, with their burden, 
emerge from the little group, while a third 
ran across the field toward the announcer, 
and the others swung the monoplane into 
line for a start. There was a moment’s dis- 


cussion; then the announcer raised his mega- 
phone and bellowed to the four points of the 


compass: 

“Mis-ter Tho-mas Har-ri-man going up 
in the Blér-i-ot. He—will—try—to—break 
—the—world’s—record—for—altitude! ” 

Four times he shouted it. A cheer swept 
the grand stand, ran the length of the field, 
and was echoed by the people in the hum- 
bler seats at the far end of the course. They 
couldn’t hear what was going to happen, 
but they cheered with imitative enthusiasm. 
The biplane, circling higher and higher, 
was temporarily forgotten. 

Harriman, firmly settled in his machine, 
raised his right hand. Behind him the 
mechanicians sprang away from the appa- 
ratus; the propeller began its steady, in- 
sistent roar, and the monoplane careered 
madly across the elastic turf of the field. 
For about seventy feet it ran evenly, then 
it left the ground and soared gracefully sky- 
ward. Nearly a hundred thousand eyes 
followed it. 

Of all air-craft yet invented, the mono- 
plane is the single one that actually suggests 
a living creature. It has been likened to a 
gigantic dragon-fly, and its wide-spread 
wings and long, slender body, terminating 
in the vertical and horizontal rudders, makes 
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the description surprisingly accurate. It is 
a dragon-fly multiplied a million times, and 
the humming noise of its motor is like a 
similar multiplication of the insect’s buzz. 

Hitherto Harriman’s flights had been 
marked by preliminaries of daring airman- 
ship that had made him the most spectacu- 
lar feature of the meet. The audience set- 
tled back, expecting a few high-speed flights 
around the course, varied by reckless swoops 
and astonishing rushes from side to side, 
before he settled to the business of forcing 
his flier up toward the point where Clin- 
ton’s more matter-of-fact air-ship was now 
completing its fourth ascending spiral. 

Against the darker background of a small 
cloud, the rays of the sun caught the as- 
cending biplane, flamed on its polished brass 
motor, and transformed the soaring mecha- 
nism into a lovely, artificial thing of gold 
and ivory. And the monoplane, cutting be- 
tween the sun and the audience, hummed 
above the grand stand like an ominous 
reality. 

But among the aviators and experts on 
the field, the knowledge of Harriman’s er- 
rand had spread from man to man. It had 
lapped over into the press-box, and sent an 
unaccustomed thrill of excitement along the 
reporters’ table. Anxious eyes studied the 
biplane, to see if there was yet any sign of 
defective machinery. Once the machine 
started as if to settle earthward; then, it 
steadied, and those.who knew drew a long 
breath and told one another that the swerve 
was due to some upper air-current, for the 
biplane was again climbing. 

Although the whiz of its propeller- 
blades was clearly visible, like a little elec- 
tric fan, the sound they made was now 
altogether inaudible. The roar of Harri- 
man’s motor, meanwhile, sounded like a 
continuous accent of haste and anxiety. 

For the monoplane was now completing 
its first spiral, its motor running full speed, 
and its occupant evidently bent on gaining | 
every possible inch of elevation. Again and 
again the elevating plane lifted the insect- 
like body to a sudden, almost perpendicular, 
upward flight. There was danger in thus 
forcing the mechanism; each time the avi- 
ator took the risk that the repeated stress 
would snap some connecting link between 
himself and his apparatus, and send it 
crashing downward. But to the audience 
each of these splendid upward leaps seemed 
to be executed for its amusement, and it 
cheered them wildly. Here and there peo- 
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ple argued about the probable altitude, but 
none denied that the monoplane was rising 
faster than the air-ship that had preceded it. 

The band was playing “Up the Street,” 
and several thousand pairs of feet kept time 
to the march on the grand stand flooring. 
Boys in white coats passed here and there, 
selling peanuts and ginger-ale. Across the 
river that bordered the aviation field on the 
west, a string of kites flourished an adver- 
tisement, in the hope of catching an occa- 
sional eye when the aviators were not busy. 

Somewhere along the road from the field 
to the neighboring city rolled a black wagon, 
with a blue-uniformed man driving, another 
blue-uniformed man standing on a little step 
behind, and a third man sitting, handcuffed, 
on the seat inside. Every now and then, so 
far as his handcuffs would let him, the 
prisoner wiped his oily hands on his blue 
overalls. Sometimes, when a turn of the 
road brought the back of the wagon into 
view of the distant aviation field, he looked 
stupidly up at the two air-ships soaring 
above it. And the man knew that, unless 
the second one soon overtook the first, the 
charge against him would be murder, based 
on the confession that he had allowed Har- 
riman to draw from him. 


Under any circumstances, Harriman’s 


monoplane was a-faster machine than Clin- 


ton’s biplane. The biplane was built for 
stability, endurance, and carrying power. 
The monoplane was constructed for speed 
first, and other things afterward. In the 
upper air, therefore, the biplane went about 
its business with a certain dogged persist- 
ency, as remote from communication with 
the field below as if the earth had no exist- 
ence, and intent only upon carrying its 
recording instruments to the highest possible 
altitude. The field, seen from such a height, 
was too remote and miniature to make pos- 
sible the recognition of any signal; and even 
if the sound of voices could have reached 
the airman, the noise of his own motor 
would have silenced them. 

But the monoplane carried no _instru- 
ments; one might have said that it carried 
nothing but a human desire. Fifty thou- 
sand people saw in the performance simply 
a thrilling example of airmanship; but the 
experts saw a man coquetting with instant 
and horrible death in the unselfish deter- 
mination to save another. 

Again and again it seemed as if Harri- 
man lifted his machine upward by sheer 
force of will. As the faint buzz of the mo- 
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tor sounded once more directly above the 
grand stand, it was evident that the dragon- 
fly had cut one-third from the distance that 
separated it from the biplane. It was im- 
possible to estimate its height above the 
ground, but each successive spiral, some- 
times carrying the monoplane far out over 
the river, evidently brought the pursuer 
nearer the altitude of his quarry. 

Fifteen minutes — twenty —twenty-five— 
almost half an hour had elapsed since the 
monoplane started. The two air-ships were 
now near together, and field-glasses were 
necessary to follow their evolutions. The 
band had started another march, but no feet 
beat time to it. The field had altogether 
lost its customary air of bustle and prepara- 
tion. The aviators had drawn together and 
were looking steadily upward. The mech- 
anicians stood in idle groups, watching the 
air-ships. The announcer had put down 
his megaphone. 

Then the biplane began to drop. It fell 
slowly to the level of the monoplane—and 
for a long thirty seconds the two machines 
seemed to be coming down together. 

One of the men at the edge of the field 
spoke into a telephone, and a moment later 
a motor-driven ambulance came into view 
from behind the hospital tent. It stopped 
and waited. Inside, a couple of white-coat- 
ed surgeons were arranging a stretcher. The 
chauffeur leaned forward, with his eye fixed 
on the biplane. 

But the two air-ships were again mount- 
ing, now almost side by side. Even with 
the glasses, it was impossible to tell what 
the men in them were doing; but the mono- 
plane, putting on speed, headed in front 
of the slower craft, and then turned and 
plunged suddenly downward. 


III 


A QUICK indrawing of breath ran along 
the grand stand, a mighty sigh, as if all 
these thousands of people had responded to 
a given signal. The band stopped playing, 
one instrument after another involuntarily 
silenced by the general feeling of something 
imminent and terrible. 

Up there in the sky Harriman seemed to 
be performing feats that were no longer 
amusing, but criminally reckless. It was 
one thing, people told one another, to see a 
man take risks, but they had not come there 
to see a man commit suicide. Three times 
in succession he drove his machine across 
the path of the biplane, and then dived 
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earthward at an angle that made it seem 
impossible that he would not be pitched 
bodily out. But the fourth time, the other 
machine followed, and the two began cir- 
cling back toward the earth. 

And now the race seemed to be reversed. 
The monoplane led and the biplane fol- 
lowed. The long, graceful spirals brought 
them nearer and nearer to the landing-place. 
The band, as if ashamed of its lapse from 
duty, played louder than ever. Field- 
glasses were lowered, and the audience, feel- 
ing that the most exciting event of the day 
was nearly over, prepared to applaud the 
participants. 

The faint buzzing of the motors grew to 
a roar as the two air-ships circled the course 
not far above the heads of the spectators. 
Then it stopped abruptly as first one man 
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and then the other shut off his power and 
swooped to the solid earth. Clinton climbed 
hastily out of his machine and approached 
the monoplane, taking off the pads that pro- 
tected his ears from the noise of his motor, 
and hearing for the first time the thunder 
of applause that had greeted his landing. 

“Well, Harriman,” he said, “I suppose 
this is what you were after, with all that 
pantomime. But what the dickens were you 
trying to say to me?” 

“You just look over that machine of 
yours, inch by inch,” replied Harriman, 
climbing stiffly out of his own air-ship, 
“and I don’t think you'll need to ask ques- 
tions. Overhaul your elevating plane, in 
particular. Br-r-r-r/” He slapped his arms 
to restore circulation. “It’s a cold place up 
there without one’s leather jacket!” 


WINDS OF YESTERDAY 


Over the hills you fled from me, 
Oh, winds of yesterday! 

Bearing from me so much I loved, 
Oh, winds of yesterday— 


A bit of the golden dust of youth, 

Blowing it far with careless ruth; 

The laugh of a friend, a low, sweet song 
Sung when the shadows lingered long; 

A hope that died with the setting sun, 

A dream that waned when day was done— 


These and a thousand loved things more 
You took from my life forevermore ; 

And never a prayer that priests can frame, 
Never a charm that lips can name, 

Never the yearnings of worlds of men, 
Can bring them back to me again! 


Yet if you come no more to me, 
Oh, winds of yesterday, 

Out of the shadowy hills of the past, 
Oh, winds of yesterday— 


T’ll treasure the dust that still remains, 
Shield it from loss and darksome stains; 
The friendly voice with its cheery thrill 
Shall speak with the old loved accents stil; 
The strain of the song that fled away 
My heart shall recall at the close of day. 


The hope that died I shall ne’er regret, 

For hopes must die and hearts forget; 

The dream that waned in the bright day’s glare 
Remembered still leads me to do and dare. 

Life is calling forever great deeds to perform, 

Love waits still to guide me through shadow and storm; 
I follow you not on your far hill way— 

Farewell, ye winds of yesterday! 


Arthur Wallace Peach 
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XXIV—LOLA MONTEZ AND KING LUDWIG OF BAVARIA 


BY LYNDON ORR 


OLA MONTEZ! The name suggests 
dark eyes and abundant hair, lithe 
limbs and ¢ sinuous body, with twi- 
ning hands and great eyes that gleam with 
a sort of ebon splendor. One thinks of 
Spanish beauty as he hears the name; and 
in truth Lola Montez justified the mental 
picture. 

She was not altogether Spanish, yet the 
other elements that entered into her mer- 
curial nature heightened and vivified her 
Castilian traits. Her mother was a Span- 
iard—partly Moorish, however. Her father 
was an Irishman. There you have it—the 
dreamy romance of Spain, the exotic touch 
of the Orient, and the daring, unreasoning 
vivacity of the Celt. 

This woman, during the forty-three years 
of her life, had adventures innumerable, 
was widely known in Europe and America, 
and actually lost one king his throne. Her 
maiden name was Marie Dolores Eliza Ro- 
sanna Gilbert. Her father was a British 
officer, the son of an Irish knight, Sir Ed- 
ward Gilbert. Her mother had been a dan- 
seuse, named Lola Oliver. “Lola” is a 
diminutive of Dolores, and as “Lola” she 
became known to the world. 

She lived, at one time or another, in near- 
ly all the countries of Europe, and likewise 
in India, America, and Australia. It would 
be impossible to set down here all the sensa- 


tions that.she achieved. Let us select the 
climax of her career, and show how she 
overturned a kingdom, passing but lightly 
over her early and her later years. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF LOLA MONTEZ 


She was born in Limerick in 1818, but 
her father’s parents cast off their son and 
his young wife, the Spanish dancer. ‘They 
went to India, and in 1825 the father died, 
leaving his young widow without a rupee; 
but she was quickly married again, this 
time to an officer of importance. 

The former danseuse became a very con- 
ventional person, a fit match for her highly 
conventional husband; but the small daugh- 
ter did not take kindly to the proprieties of 
life. The Hindu servants taught her more 
things than she should have known; and at 
one time her stepfather found her perform- 
ing the danse du ventre. It was the Moor- 
ish strain inherited from her mother. 

She was sent back to Europe, however, 
and had a sort of education in Scotland and 
England, and finally in Paris, where she 
was detected in an incipient flirtation with 
her music-master. There were other per- 
sons hanging about her from her fifteenth 
year, at which time her stepfather, in India, 
had arranged a marriage between her and a 
rich but uninteresting old judge. One of 
her numerous admirers told her this. 
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“What on earth am I to do?” asked 
little Lola most naively. 

“Why, marry me,” said the artful ad- 
viser, who was Captain Thomas James; and 
so the very next day they fled to Dublin and 
were speedily married at Meath. 
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angry toa degree. The viceroy would draw 
her into alcoves, and engage her in flattér- 
ing conversation, while poor James could 
only gnaw his nails and let green - eyed 
jealousy prey upon his heart. His only re- 
course was to take her into the country, 


MARIE DOLORES ELIZA ROSANNA GILBERT, FAMOUS AS LOLA MONTEZ, 
DANCER AND ADVENTURESS 


From an engraving by August Hassener after the painting by Jules Laure 


Lola’s husband was violently in love with 
her, but unfortunately others were no less 
susceptible to her charms. She was pre- 
sented at the viceregal court, and everybody 
there became her victim. Even the viceroy, 
Lord Normanby, was greatly taken with 
her. This nobleman’s position was such 
that Captain James could not object to his 
attentions, though they made the husband 


where she speedily became bored; and bore- 
dom is the death of love. 

Later, she went with Captain James to 
India. She endured a campaign in Af- 
ghanistan, in which she thoroughly enjoyed 
herself because of the attentions of the offi- 
cers. On her return to London, in 1842, 
one Captain Lennox was a fellow passen- 
ger; and their association resulted in an 
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action for divorce, by which she was freed 
from her husband; and yet, by a technical- 
ity, was not able to marry Lennox, whose 
family in any case would probably have 
prevented the wedding. 

Mrs. Mayne says, in writing on this 
point: 

Even Lola never quite succeeded in being al- 
lowed to commit bigamy unmolested, though in 
later years she did commit it and took refuge in 
Spain to escape punishment. 


The same writer has given a vivid pic- 
ture of what hap- 
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the terrible ‘‘ Hiss-s-s!” taken up by the other 
box, and the words repeated loudly and more 
angrily even than before—the historic words which 
sealed Lola’s doom at Her Majesty’s Theater: 
“Why, it’s Betty James!” 


She was, indeed, Betty James, and Lon- 
don would not accept her as Lola Montez. 
She left England and appeared upon the 
Continent as a beautiful virago, making < 
sensation—as the French would say, a 
succes de scandale—by boxing the ears of 
people who offended her; and even on one 
occasion horsewhipping a policeman who 

was in attendance on 








pened soon after the 
divorce. Lola tried 
to forget her past, 
and to create a new 
and brighter future. 
Here is the narrative: 


Her Majesty’s Thea- 
ter was crowded on the 
night of June 10, 1843. 
A new Spanish dancer 
was announced—"Poiia 
la Montez.” It was 
her début, and Lumley, 
the manager, had been 
puffing her beforehand, 
as he alone knew how. 
To Lord Ranelagh, the 
leader of the dilettante 
group of fashionable 
young men, he had whis- 
pered mysteriously : 

“T have a surprise in 
store. You shall see.” 

So Ranelagh and a 
party of his friends 








the King of Prussia. 
In Paris she tried 
once more to be a 
dancer, but Paris 
would not have her. 
She betook herself to 
Dresden and War- 
saw, where she sougbt 
to attract attention by 
her eccentricities, ma- 
king mouths at the 
spectators, flinging 
her garters in their 
faces, and one time 
removing her skirts 
and still more neces- 
sary garments, where- 
upon her manager 
broke off his engage- 
ment with her. 

An English writer, 
who heard a great 
deal of her, and who 
saw her often about 








filled the omnibus boxes, 
those tribunes at the side 
of the stage whence suc- 
. cess or failure was pro- 
nounced. Things had 
been* done with Lumley’s consummate art; the 
packed house was murmurous with excitement. 
She was a raving beauty, said report—and then, 
those intoxicating Spanish dances! Taglioni, 
Cerito, Fanny Elssler, all were to be eclipsed. 
Ranelagh’s glasses were steadily leveled on the 
stage from the moment her entrance was immi- 
nent. She came on. There was a murmur of ad- 
miration——but Ranelagh made no sign. And then 
she began to dance. A sense of disappointment, 
perhaps? But she was very lovely, very graceful, 
“like a flower swept by the wind, she floated 
round the stage”—not a dancer, but, by George, 
a beauty! And still Ranelagh made no sign. 
Yet, no! What low, sibilant sound is that? 
And then, what confused, angry words from the 
tribunal? He turns to his friends, his eyes ablaze 
with anger, opera-glass in hand. And now again, 


TO HIS 


LOLA 


OWING 


LUDWIG I, KING OF BAVARIA FRO‘A 1825 TO 1848, 
WHO WAS FORCED TO RESIGN HIS CROWN 


this time, writes that 
INFATUATION FOR there was nothing 
MONTEZ wonderful about her 
except “her beauty 


and her impudence.”’ She had no talent, nor 
any of the graces which make women attract- 
ive; yet many men of talent raved about her. 
The clever young journalist, Dujarrier, who 
assisted Emile Girardin, was her lover in 
Paris. He was killed in a duel, and left 
Lola twenty thousand francs and some se- 
curities, so that she no longer had to sing 
in the streets, as she did in Warsaw—from 
which city, in fact, she had been expelled. 


THE ECCENTRIC KING OF BAVARIA 


She now betook herself to Munich, the 
capital of Bavaria. That country was then 
governed by Ludwig I, a king as eccentric 
as Lola was herself. He was a curious com- 
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‘* EUROPE, FAREWELL ! 


AMERICA, I COME!""—A CARTOON PUBLISHED AT THE TIME OF LOLA 


MONTEZ’S FIRST VOYAGE TO THE UNITED STATES, PICTURING HER FARE- 
WELL TO A GROUP OF SORROWING KINGS 


pound of kindliness, idea]jty, and peculiar 


ways. For instance, he would never use a 
carriage, even on state occasions. He 
prowled around the streets, knocking off 
the hats of those whom he chanced to meet. 
Like his unfortunate descendant, Ludwig 
II, he wrote poetry, and he had a picture- 
gallery devoted to portraits of the beautiful 
women whom he had: Met. 

He dressed like an English fox-hunter, 
with a most extraordinary hat, and what 
was odd and peculiar in others pleased him 
because he was odd and peculiar himself. 
Therefore, when Lola made her first appear- 
ance at the Court Theater, he was enchanted 
with her. He summoned her at once to the 
palace, and within five days he presented 
her to the court, saying, as he did so: 

“ Meine herren, I present you to my best 
friend.” 

In less than a month this curious monarch 
had given Lola the title of Countess of 
Landsfeld. A handsome house was built 
for her, and a pension of twenty thousand 
florins was granted her. This was in 1847. 
With the people of Munich she was unpopu- 
lar. They did not mind the eccentricities 
of thé king, since these amused them, and 
did the country no perceptible harm; but 


they were enraged by this beautiful woman, 
who had no softness such as a woman ought 
to have. Her swearing, her readiness to 
box the ears of every one whom she dis- 
liked, the huge bulldog which accompanied 
her everywhere—all these things were be- 
yond endurance. 

She was discourteous to the queen, be- 
sides meddling with the politics of the king- 
dom. Either of these things would have 
been sufficient to make her hated. ‘Together, 
they were more than the city of Munich 
could endure. Finally, the countess tried 
to establish a new corps in the university. 
This was the last touch of all. A student 
who ventured to wear her colors was beaten 
and arrested. Lola came to his aid with all 
her wonted boldness; but the city was in 
commotion. 


THE KING LOSES HIS THRONE 


Daggers were drawn; Lola was hustled 
and insulted. The foolish king rushed out 
to protect her; and on his arm she was led 
in safety to the palace. As she entered the 
gates, she turned and fired a pistol into 
the mob. No one was hurt, but a great rage 
took possession of the people. ‘The king 
issued a decree closing the university for a 
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year. By this time, however, Munich was 
in possession of a mob, and the Bavarians 
demanded that she should leave the country. 

Ludwig faced the chamber of peers, 
where the demand of the populace was 
placed before him. 

“TI would rather lose my crown!” he 
replied. 

The lords of Bavaria regarded him with 
. grim silence; and in their eyes he read the 
determination of his people. On the fol- 
lowing day, a royal decree revoked Lola’s 
rights as a subject of Bavaria, and still an- 
other decree ordered her to be expelled. The 
mob yelled with joy, and burned her house. 
Poor Ludwig watched the tumult by the 
light of the leaping flames. 

He was still in love with her, and tried 
to keep her in the kingdom; but the result 
was that Ludwig himself was forced to ab- 
dicate. He had given his throne for the 
light love of this beautiful but half-crazy 
woman. She would have no more to do 
with him; and as for him, he had to give 
place to his son Maximilian. Ludwig had 
lost a kingdom merely because this strange, 
outrageous creature had piqued him and 
made him think that she was unique among 
women. 

The rest of her career was adventurous. 
In England, she contracted a bigamous mar- 
riage with a youthful officer, and within two 
weeks they fled to Spain for safety from the 
law. Her husband was drowned, and she 
made still another marriage. She visited 
Australia, and at Melbourne she had a fight 
with a strapping woman, who clawed her 
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“the love of a she-wolf. 





face until Lola fell fainting to the ground. 
It is a squalid record of horsewhippings, 
face-scratchings—in short, a rowdy life. 

Her end was like that of Becky Sharp. 
In America she delivered lectures, which 
were written for her by a clergyman, and 
which dealt with the art of beauty. She 
had a temporary success; but soon she be- 
came quite poor, and took to piety, pro- 
fessing to be a sort of piteous, penitent Mag- 
dalen. In this rdle she made effective use 
of her beautiful dark hair, her pallor, and 
her wonderful eyes. But the violence of her 
disposition had wrecked her physically; and 
she died of paralysis in Astoria, on Long 
Island, in 1861. Upon her grave in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, there is a 
tablet to her memory, bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “Mrs. Eliza Gilbert, born 1818, 
died 1861.” 

What can one say of a woman such as 
this? She had no morals and her manners 
were outrageous. The love she felt was 
Fourteen biograph- 
ies of her have been written, besides her 
own autobiography, which was called “The 
Story of a Penitent,” and which tells less 
about her than any of the other books. Her 
beauty was undeniable. Her courage was 
the blended courage of the Celt, the Span- 
iard, and the Moor. Yet all that one can 
say of her was said by the elder Dumas, 
when he declared that she was born to be 
the evil genius of every one who cared for 
her. Her greatest fame comes from the 
fact that in less than three years she over- 
turned a kingdom and lost a king his throne. 


THE SHEPHERD-BOY 


It was a Hebrew shepherd-boy 
Who watched his flocks by night, 

And o’er the plains of Bethlehem 
Beheld a wondrous light— 

A star that dazzled like the sun, 
And pointed on before, 

Until he followed with his sheep 
Unto a stable door. 


The shepherd-boy is dust in earth 
For centuries untold, 

But still, they say, on Christmas Eve 
He watches by his fold; 

And when the silver stars come out 
Above the fields and fells, 

He starts to journey round the world 
And ring the Christmas bells. 





Minna Irving 
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LL the way from town to Essex 
Lawns, Dr. Philip Latham pon- 
dered the best way of asking 


Marjorie Stone to marry him. A crowd- 
ed week had forced his personal prob- 
lems into the background. In addition 
to the many demands upon him as a 
young but brilliantly successful diagnos- 
tician, there had been an important lec- 
ture to prepare. The mere pressure of 
work had kept his thoughts from Mar- 
jorie; but now he was soon to see her. 

How would she receive the avowa! that 
her friend of years was more than friend? 
They had been boy and girl together, and 
it is not always easy to turn friendship 
into love. The very nature of her candid 
liking for him was, in its way, discoura- 
ging. It no longer pleased him, as it once 
had, to hear her refer to him as “ Dear old 
Phil.” 

When the car that brought him from 
the station at last swung into the drive, 
and came to a stop before the entrance to 


the house, he ran up the steps straight to 


the welcome of Fanny Caldwell, who clung 
to the old, informal way of meeting her 
guests. Her young face, beneath its crown 


of hair prematurely white, showed genu- 
ine pleasure. 
“Why do you always run up the steps 


THE GREATER GOOD he 
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Mustrated by A..KELLER. 


in that professional manner, Phil?” she 
said, laughing. 

“ Fagerness,” 
Fanny?” 

“Marjorie and her father.” Mrs. Cald- 
well looked at him shrewdly. She had 
guessed his secret long before he knew it 
himself. ‘And two or three others who 
don’t count,” she added. 

“Yes, you wrote that Marjorie was 
coming,” remarked Latham. He glanced 
across the lawn. In the distance a girl in 
white was strolling slowly, a man at her 
side. “Who is that with her?” he asked. 

“Cyril Kent,” said Fanny. 

“Kent? I don’t think I know him.” 

“A man you will like,” she replied; 
“an agreeable, experienced man, who has 
spent most of his life in travel. Mar- 
jorie and I met him in Cairo last winter.” 

With some inner pain Latham realized 
that Marjorie, who had made the trip to 
the Orient under Mrs. Caldwell’s chaper- 
onage, had never spoken to him of this 
Kent. But why should she? The ques- 
tion partly reassured him. 

“Don’t worry, Phil,” said Fanny Cald- 


he replied. “Who’s here, 


well. “Cyril Kent is not Marjorie’s first 
globe-trotter. Marjorie is sensible.” 
Nevertheless, as he went to his room 


to rid himself of travel-dust and dress for 
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dinner, Latham could not free himself 
from a disquiet which, because of its very 
pettiness, made him disgusted with him- 
self. Surely he was not to be jealous of 
every stranger! 


II 


WHEN Latham entered the library, a 
few minutes before the dinner-hour, the 
two men who were standing hefore the 
fireplace abruptly stopped their conversa- 
tion. The older of the two, William Stone, 
nodded in his elderly, affable manner. 

“Hello, Phil!” he exclaimed. “ You 
haven’t met Mr. Kent, have you?” 

Latham advanced, took Kent’s lean 
hand, and looked into his strongly marked 
face. It was the face of a man who 
might have known hard military service in 
tropical countries. 

“How d’you do, Dr. Latham?” he said 
in an agreeable voice. “I’ve heard of you, 
of course—from Miss Stone and Mrs. 
Caldwell. But there was also a chap at 
Manila, a surgeon in the Eighty-ninth, 
who told me about your discoveries among 
the phagocytes.” 

“You are an army man?” asked La- 
tham. 

“Oh, no; but I was there for a time 
looking on—Mindanao, chiefly.” 

Latham felt that he was being met more 
than half-way, and he rebelled at his own 
unreadiness. He realized that Kent had 
the charm of one who has wrung much 
from experience—though, perhaps, at the 
cost of inner fineness. He could not avoid 
making this reservation. 

“Kent is done with out-of-the-way cor- 
ners,” remarked Mr. Stone. “He is go- 
ing to settle down at home.” 

“Yes,” said Kent. He flashed a specu- 
lative look at Latham; it was almost in- 
stantaneous, but Latham caught it. “As I 
was telling you,” he went on to Stone, “I’ve 
bought into Crane & Co.” 

The drift of Kent’s words was appar- 
ent, and Latham’s heart suddenly became 
heavy. How far matters had gone between 
Marjorie and this stranger, he could not de- 
termine; but Kent’s easy confidence and Mr. 
Stone’s obvious satisfaction aroused the 
dread that they were perilously close to some 
understanding. 

However, at that moment Marj-rie came 
into the room. : 

“Phil!” she cried, taking both his hands 
and smiling radiantly. “How good to see 
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you! Why didn’t you come down yester- 
day? Fanny thought you might.” 

She included Kent and her father in a 
swift, happy side-glance. 

“T don’t like to plead work,” said La- 
tham rather lamely; “but there was a lec- 
ture to be finished.” 

“Something with a long Latin name?” 

“Why, no, Marjorie. It deals simply 
with professional ethics—the so-called 
medical secret, to be exact.” 

“How mysterious!” she laughed. 

It was Latham’s habit to be reticent 
about his work; but he explained: 

“Nothing mysterious. The medical se- 
cret is the obligation upon the physician to 
respect the confidence of his patient. It is 
as sacred as the confessional, you know.” 

Marjorie did not know. Before she 
could carry the talk further, however, 
Fanny Caldwell entered with the two re- 
maining guests, Mrs. Torrence and her 
daughter; and a moment later dinner was 
announced. 

Latham had never seen Marjorie so full 
of spirits as she was that evening. All 
through dinner she led the talk, while 
Kent, from his place across the table, 
watched her with open admiration and 
persistently resisted her attempts to lead 
kim out. 

To Latham it seemed as if the man’s 
self-effacement was based upon a recogni- 
tion of what would make him the more 
acceptable to her. She was, in a sense, flat- 


tered. For Marjorie, with all her sweet 
sympathy, liked to count for something. She 
could be a bit wilful, too, at times. Yes, 


Latham knew her weaknesses as well as 
her virtues, and he loved them scarcely less. 
But it troubled him the more that Cyril 
Kent should appear so thoroughly to un- 
derstand her. 

When they arose to go to the veranda for 
the coffee, Latham saw a glance of under- 
standing pass between Marjorie and Kent; 
and then Marjorie quietly pressed her fa- 
ther’s hand. This partly prepared him for 
the inevitable. By the time Marjorie called 
him from the unending chatter of Miss 
Torrence and led him to a shadowed corner, 
he had schooled himself for what was 
coming. 

“Phil, dear,” she whispered, “I have 
been waiting for a chance to tell you. I 
know you will be so happy for me. I am 
going to marry Cyril Kent.” 

He choked down his pain. 









































‘*l KNOW YOU WILL BE SO HAPPY FOR ME. I AM GOING TO MARRY CYRIL KENT” 
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“T sha’n’t say I hadn’t guessed,” he an- 
swered. ‘And your happiness—” 

“T knew you would be pleased,” she 
interrupted. “‘He—he is splendid, Phil; 
and you and he will be such friends. We 
settled it this afternoon, but I couldn’t say 
anything till he had talked with father.” 

That, then, was the talk that Latham had 
broken into in the library. 

“T must speak to Fanny,” she went on. 
“The Torrences aren’t to know till we make 
the formal announcement.” 

She beckoned to Kent, who strolled over 
to them with just the right reserve in his 
gait—a lagging that suggested faint diffi- 
dence. 

“Phil knows,” said Marjorie. 

Latham could merely put out his hand. 
He hoped that his failure to speak would be 
attributed to the emotions of friendship; 
and, indeed, Cyril Kent came to the rescue 
by speaking first—modestly, with the man- 
ner of one who has received more than he 
deserves. 

It was only a moment before Marjorie led 
Kent away, and Latham had an opportunity 
to get himself in hand. But Mr. Stone 
approached. 

“What do you think of it, Phil?” he 
asked. There was a faint hint of caution 
and doubt in his voice. 

“An interesting and capable man,” re- 
plied Latham. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Stone reflectively. 
“T feel sure that he will know how to man- 
age Marjorie.” 

“Manage her?” exclaimed Latham. 

“T have said all along,” continued Mr. 
Stone, unheeding, “that I should never con- 
sent to an international match. There was 
. that Frenchman—De What’s-his-name. But 
Kent is of a good Southern family, and he 
has property—enough.” 

“But her happiness—Marjorie’s happi- 
ness?” blurted Latham. 

His self-control had weakened. His face 
showed his feelings. 

Mr. Stone stared. 

“Why, Phil,” he said in a low voice, “I 
never dreamed of this; nor did Marjorie, 
I’m sure!” He laid his hand on Latham’s 
arm, and added gently: “My boy, it’s too 
late; though, of course, it would have been 
quite suitable. But it’s too late. Try to 
forget.” 

“Oh, I'll try!” exclaimed Latham, con- 
temptuous of the elder man’s superficial 
kindliness. He knew that William Stone 
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was devoid of deep feeling, even for his 
daughter. 


III 


IN his own room, at last, Latham went 
over to the window and stared out into the 
velvet night. 

There had been a brief but veiled talk 
with Fanny Caldwell, and then an unavoid- 
able rubber of bridge, organized trium- 
phantly by Miss Torrence; but now he had 
the loneliness he had desired—the freedom 
to relax, to drop the mask of pretended 
interest. 

Without Marjorie, life seemed empty. 
Yet the ironic mentor he called his ‘reason 
reminded him that men as good as he had 
suffered in the same way and had recovered. 
Their lives had not been ruined. They had 
even loved again, after a time, and had 
married; had been happy. Meanwhile, his 
work remained to him; and he would give 
himself to it the more fully. Work—love; 
together, they constituted life. His work 
itself was based upon a love of truth as 
deep, as compelling almost, as the softer 
passions. 

In the midst of these moments of emo- 
tional readjustment it suddenly occurred to 
him that he was considering only himself. 
What of Marjorie? Would Kent make her 
happy? Had the man appealed to her 
heart, or merely to her imagination ? 

“T have the right to ask?” he muttered. 

The time dragged on, and Latham still 
wrestled for inner peace. He had no morbid 
liking for his misery, but he knew it was 
useless to try to sleep till he got himself bet- 
ter in hand. And he could not decide that 
the situation was right. He could not be- 
lieve that Marjorie truly loved Kent. She 
was fascinated by his charm and by the 
mystery of his experience. 

He heard the big hall clock chime one. 
Then, suddenly, there came a knock at his 
door. The sound was so unexpected, and he 
had been so completely lost in his thoughts, 
that, though he turned involuntarily, he did 
not speak. The door was slowly opened 
from without, and a man entered. 

It was Kent. He had on a long gray 
dressing-gown. He walked as if he were 
very tired. 

“Your light was burning, doctor,” he said 
with an effort. “I had to see you—profes- 
sionally.” 

“Are you ill?” asked Latham. 
down.” 


“Sit 
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“Thanks,” replied Kentdully. He stag- 
gered to the couch at the foot of the bed. 
“T’m pretty weak.” 

He let himself sink down on the couch 
before Latham got to him. He was breath- 
ing rapidly. 

“T must have fainted,” he gasped. “I 
went to the bath-room, and was turning on 
the light. Then I found myself lying on 
the floor. I feltasif I had been pounded.” 

“Too much smoking, perhaps?” suggest- 
ed Latham. 

“T haven’t smoked since morning.” Kent 
smiled wanly. “To tell the truth, doctor, 
I’ve had a strange, dizzy feeling all day. 
Some -of the time it has seemed as if a 
draft of cold air were blowing on me.” 

“What?” exclaimed Latham. 

The abruptness of the word caused fear 
to leap into Kent’s eyes. He partly raised 
himself on his elbow, and his lips parted. 

But Latham had turned away. His brows 
were knit, and it was several moments before 
he again faced Kent and said quietly: 

“T will look you over.” 

He made a careful, methodical examina- 
tion—pulse, heart, respiration, knee-jerk, 
and so on. Kent was sound and hard— 
hard as nails. With the few minutes of 
rest, his breathing had returned to normal. 
So Latham, who never hurried to conclu- 
sions, was forced at last to the hypothesis 
which he hoped would prove unnecessary. 
And with an effort of will, he thrust from 
his mind all thoughts and emotions except 
professional interest. He was in the grip 
of his work. 

“Have you ever 
asked. 

“Once; a year or more ago.” 

“What were the circumstances?” 

“T was crossing the Arabian desert with 
a caravan. One day I fell, just as we were 
making midday camp.” 

“How long were you unconscious? ” 

“T don’t know. My Arabs wouldn’t talk 
of it. I fancy they thought I was in some 
holy trance—like a dervish. Myself, I 
thought it was the heat.” 

“And did you have any preliminary diz- 
ziness?” 

* Yes.” 

“ And a sensation of a draft of cold air?” 

Kent nodded. His eyes were fixed on 
Latham’s face as if to catch the reflected 
significance of his own words. 

“ And to-night,” said Latham. “Do you 
know how long you lay on thesfloor ? “4 





fainted before?” he 
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I can’t 


“It must have been some time. 
say how long.” 

“And when you came to yourself, did the 
furniture seem to have been disturbed?” 

“What do you mean? Yes, I must have 
knocked the chair over in falling.” 

“Where were you standing when you lost 
consciousness ? ” 

“ By the light—close to the door.” 

“ And in what part of the bath-room were 
you when you came to?” 

Kent stared apprehensively. 

“ At the farther side,” he said. “I seem 
to have staggered several steps before I went 
down.” 

“Are you conscious of having stag- 
gered?” Latham persisted. 

“No. But what is all this, anyway?” 

“A few more questions first,” said La- 
tham impersonally. “Now, please be very 
careful how you answer. Have you, from 
time to time during your life, had moments 
of mental blankness—as if you could not 
account for a second or so—perhaps when 
you were talking with some one?” 

“Why, yes”—Kent spoke hesitantly — 
“during the last few years.” 

“And has any one ever remarked your 
turning suddenly pale?” 

“Yes. But it didn’t seem to amount to 
anything. Is it—is it my heart?” 

Latham shook his head. 

“You have felt a little dizzy afterward?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“And perhaps your neck muscles have 
been somewhat stiff?” 

“They have ached sometimes. Now, 
don’t keep it back, Dr. Latham. What is 
ar” 

Kent raised himself higher on the couch. 
His bearing had become steadier, but there 
was still the tortured fear in his eyes. And 
Latham, who knew that the hardest truth 
was often more merciful than uncertaii ' - 
answered him. 

“It is bad,” he said, “but many great 
and useful men have had it. Cesar suf- 
fered from it; so did Napoleon; so did 
Peter the Great.” 

Kent’s face was set in staring horror. 

“School yourself,” continued Latham. 
“Yes, it is epilepsy.” 

Kent relaxed as if a stunning blow had 
been struck him. His lower lip dropped. 
But, with a rebound to sudden fury, he 
jumped to his feet. 

“You lie!” he exclaimed. 
trying to frighten me! You—” 


“You are 
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His voice died away as he saw the truth 
in Latham’s face. He sank limply to the 
couch and covered his face with his hands. 

“Tt might be worse,” said Latham gently. 
“Consider the situation as calmly as you 
can; and listen tome. You are in splendid 
physical shape. You have taken good care 
of your body, and you may withstand many 
nervous inroads. The attacks may never be 
frequent. Look constantly to your general 
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he turned again to Latham, and his eyes 
were steady. 

“Why?” he asked coldly. 

“There is this shadow upon your life.” 





“Well? I shall keep it hidden from 
her.” 
“‘ And—and the question of children?” 


“There needn’t be children,” said Kent 
calmly. “No, Dr. Latham, I’m not going 
to give up happiness, because once in a year 

















“you LIE! 
health. Avoid undue excitement. Do not 
marry.” 
“ Ha!” 
Kent sprang from the couch. At the 


action, Latham realized the force of what he 
had said. 

“Do not marry!” 

He was no longer the single-minded 
scientist, but the man. His position was 
equivocal beyond explanation. He flushed. 

“T am sorry,” he said quietly. “For the 
moment I had forgotten the special bearing 
of my words. Nevertheless—you must not 
marry.” 

Kent looked at him contemptuously; then 
swung on his heel and went slowly to the 
window. 


After the lapse of many seconds 


YOU ARE TRYING TO FRIGHTEN ME!” 


or two there is danger of being’ unconscious 
for a few minutes.” 

“But, man, think of her!” exclaimed 
Latham with growing disgust. “She is sure 
to find it out. And—” 

“That is something you needn’t concern 
yourself with,’ said Kent. “I’m quite 
capable of looking out for her.” 

“But you don’t realize—” 

“That you’re in love with her yourself?” 
Kent laughed a short laugh. “No; that’s 
been plain enough ever since you came. 
It’s even plainer now.” 

Latham made an abrupt gesture. 
smothered his resentment. 

“You distrust me,” he said gravely. “I 
have spoken to you as a physician, and not 


He 
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as aman. Now I ask you to 
go to New York and see Bid- 
well, and follow his advice. 
If he tells you not to marry, 
you certainly will not accuse 
him of interested motives.” 

Kent was silent. 

“Will you do it?” Latham 
persisted. 

“No, by Heaven, I won’t 
Kent exploded. “You think 
you’ve got me in a trap. But 
if all the quacks in the world 
told me to give Marjorie up, 
I would not. Do you under- 
stand? She’s mine; she'll stay 
mine.” 

“No!” exclaimed Latham 
sharply. 

“T’m not afraid of you,” 
sneered Kent. “I have come 
to you professionally. I am 
protected by the medical se- 
cret. It is as sacred to you 
as the confessional is to the 
priest. Your mouth will stay 
shut. Suppose I went to Bid- 
well, and he also told me not 
to marry, do you think he 
would interfere if I didn’t 
follow his advice? Certainly 
not.” 

“But, Kent—” Latham 
cried. 

“We'll stop right here,” 
said Kent. “I came to 
you for professional advice. 
You’ve given it.” 

He jerked his head in a curt 
bow, and left the room. 


IV 


By all the vows that bound 
him to his professional ideals, 
Latham was pledged to si- 
lence. However, in the mo- 
ments that followed Kent’s de- 
parture, he let himself look 
at the case humanly, emotion- 
ally; and his soul cried out in 
utter revolt. 

Should he work out a 
scheme by which Mr. Stone 
would of himself discover 
what was wrong with Kent? 
Should he bring about a dis- 
MARJORIE WAS HELPING THE GARDENER TO CULL closure that would appear to 

THE MORNING FLOWERS be accidental ? 
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Impatiently he dismissed 
the thought. He would not 
evade the issue. 

“As sacred as the confes- 
sional!” 

His own words. He re- 
membered how strongly he 
had insisted that in every case 
the physician must keep the 
patient’s confidence. Without 
that assurance, how would it 
be possible to establish the 
rapport essential in diagnosis ? 

“As sacred as the confes- 
sional!” 

The physician of men’s 
bodies must be as single-pur- 
posed as the physician of 
men’s souls. 

But Marjorie—bound to a 
man who had no right to 
marry! How could he permit 
it? 

“The good of the greater 
number,” he muttered. 

Was it sound reason? If 
the patient were afraid or 
ashamed to tell the truth, 
should not the physician’s 
failure to treat the case suc- 
cessfully be charged against 
the patient? To insure full 
knowledge, should the physi- 
cian condone a moral wrong 
and say, “This is beyond my 
province ” ? 

He could not answer. All 
the traditions to which he had 
been tutored struggled against 
his human impulse, and ac- 
cused him of warping his 
views to fit his emotions. And 
so, racked by his problem, he 
paced the room until the red 
dawn streaked the sky. 

“The good of the greater 
number.” 

But was the good of the 
greater number always the 
greater good? Marjorie! 

It came to him in a flash at 
last. Whatever the result to 
Latham, whatever the ethics 
to which he had been bound, 
Marjorie should not suffer. 
Even if he had to give up his 
profession, Marjorie should 
not suffer. 


THE GREATER GOOD 











“I SUPPOSE SHE’LL BE YOURS SOME TIME 
LATHAM" 
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His portfolio lay on the table. Within 
it were the typewritten sheets of his lecture 
on the medical secret. He took the manu- 
script and tore it in two. 


V 


“Tus is most distressing, Phil,” said 
Mr. Stone. “Are you sure there can be no 
mistake?” 

“T am sure,” replied Latham. 

“And he had an attack last night? 
How terrible! Poor Marjorie!” 

Latham was silent. Mr. Stone consid- 
ered before speaking ,again. 

“You say he came to you profession- 
ally?” he suggested. 

“Yes.” Latham: spoke shortly. 

“We-ell, it put you in an awkward place, 
Phil. But it was important for me to 
know. The match seemed suitable, but— 
Marjorie will get over it.” His face bright- 
ened. “Who knows, Phil? Perhaps, after 
a time, she and you—” 

“Stop!” said Latham painfully. “I 
go back to town at once. There is a train 
in half an hour. I am more than half 
minded to give up practise and go abroad 
for a year or two.” 

Mr. Stone smiled. 

“Foolish!” he said. “This is awkward, 
Phil, but it is not so tragic as you think. 
From my standpoint, you have acted sensi- 
bly—yes, sensibly. In time Marjorie will 
fcel the same way.” 

“Don’t!” Latham pleaded. 
Mr. Stone.” 

“ And Marjorie?” 

But Latham was gone. 
a quiet, worldly smile. 

Latham had already made his excuses to 
Fanny Caldwell, and the motor would soon 
be at the door; but a duty remained. Kent 
had not yet come down-stairs; and Latham 
went up to his room and knocked. 

At the dull invitation to enter, he opened 


, 


“Good-by, 


Mr. Stone smiled 
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the door. Kent, still in his gray dressing- 
gown, was sitting before the empty fireplace. 
His brow was furrowed; his eyes were 
somber. 

“Well?” he queried, not rising. 

“T have told Mr. Stone,” said Latham. 

Kent slowly nodded. 

“T thought you would,” he said. “In 
the hours I have been sitting here, I have 
come to see that you would. It is a viola- 
tion you were bound to make.” He stared 
into the fireplace. “I’ve been growing 
older, these hours,” he added. 

Latham stepped toward him impulsively. 
Kent raised his head and nodded toward 
the window. 

“T’ve been trying not to look out there,” 
he said. 

Latham looked. In the garden, Mar- 
jorie, all in white, was helping the gardener 
to cull the morning flowers. 

“T suppose she’ll be yours some time, 
Latham.” ‘The words were spoken wearily. 

“Not after what has happened,” Latham 
replied. 

“What has happened will become as a 
dream—to you and to her,” said Kent. 
“There will be the greater reality to make 
you forget it.” 

“T am going away,” said Latham cho- 
kingly. 

Kent smiled. 

“And every road will lead you back to 
her. Good-by, Latham. The fight has gone 
out of me.” 


“I am sorry,” said Latham, “sorry 
that— ” 

“Don’t!” 

Latham respected the plea. His heart 


was wrenched by unforeseen sympathy. 
As he was about to go, Marjorie’s laugh 
floated in to them through the window. 
The two men exchanged a last look. 

Then Latham went down to the waiting 
motor. 


ABSENCE 


THE quiet of the country-side 
Comes back amid the city’s roar; 
The glory of the ocean wide 
Is felt when we have touched the shore. 


The summer's wealth is seldom known 
Until the wintry days are here; 

And thou and all thou art are shown 
To me when thou art gone, my dear! 





Percy Keese Fitzhugh 








THE GERMAN KAISER AS A CRUSADER 
THE STATUES OF THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS IN MEDIEVAL COSTUME RECENTLY ERECTED IN 
A GREAT NEW GERMAN HOSPICE IN JERUSALEM 


Since the Kaiser's memorable visit to Jerusalem, twelve years ago, several imposing 
buildings representing German religious and charitable organizations have arisen in and 
around the Holy City. One of these is the so-called Kaiserin Auguste Victoria Hospice, 
which stands on the Mount of Olives, and which was opened in April last by the emperor's 
second son, Prince Eitel Friedrich of Prussia. It is a fine group of buildings in a massive 
Romanesque style, and among its chief decorations are the two heroic bronze statues that 
appear above, the work of the Berlin sculptor Albert Wolff. The figure of the Kaiser shows 
him in the crusading garb of a knight of St. John of Jerusalem; the empress is attired in 
medieval costume, and holds in her hand a model of the hospice. 














A STORY OF CITY 
BY AMY 


RIGHT September sunlight pierced 
B through the tingeing trees. It burst 
into the empty study to dance on 
the bare floor; but Constance leaned for- 
ward a little, and closed the blinds. To 
her, those great, towering furniture-vans, 
just pulling away from the rectory gate, 
looked like three ghastly hearses on their 
way to the end. 

“T’d rather die, a good deal,” she said 
aloud to herself, closing her eyes for a mo- 
ment. Then, resuming her seat upon the 
broad top of an empty packing-box, before 
a tall mahogany bookcase, she gave a 
cursory glance at its crowded shelves, and 
continued : 

“Those all stay. It was this small case 
father asked me to sort.” Moving the box 
dejectedly, she began: ‘“ Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Polity’ stays here. Also Brown on 
‘The Thirty-Nine Articles’; Paley’s ‘ Evi- 
dence of Revealed Religion ’; Pusey; Mau- 
rice on ‘ St. John,’ Leslie on ‘ Deism,’ Har- 
ris on ‘ The Pig —ugh, that goes with us, 
I suppose! So do the Farmer’s Sentinel, 
American Cultivator, New England Farms 
and Homes, and Successful—” 

Here Connie covered her face with her 
hands, and wept. Aft-r a while, provoked 
at her own weakness, she gave her brown 
head a determined shake, stood up, filled 
her arms with the distasteful literature, 
and tossed the books into the packing-box. 

Just then a slender-waisted, high-pom- 
padoured girl, apparently somewhat dis- 
turbed, entered the room. 

“Miss Connie,” she said, “a lady out- 
side insists on seeing some one. I told her 
that the doctor and Mrs. Curren were both 
away, but she asks where they are, says 
she’s come by train, must see you, and will 
stay to lunch!” 
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AND COUNTRY LIFE 


CROSBY 


Connie, glancing toward the mirror’s 
vacant place, drew her fingers over her 
lashes, and turned toward Maggie with un- 
comfortable dignity. 

“Did she give her name?” she asked. 

“Mrs. Thorndyke; she came in a cab, 
and seems to—”’ 

But Connie was gone Clattering down 
the empty halls into the naked parlor, she 
rushed at the caller with a hat-tilting 
caress. 

“Oh, Cousin Kate, I’m so glad to see 
you! We’re moving!” 

“T should say you were! But where to? 
What’s it all for, Connie?” 

“Father’s bought a farm. He’s retired 
—given up the ministry. We've got to live 
in Herman.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“It’s up beyond—oh, it’s beyond every- 
thing, Cousin Kate! No railroad, no 
friends, no neighbors; just land, land, land, 
land, and trees!” 

“Has he lost his mind?” Cousin Kate 
inquired. 

Connie shook her head. 

“No, that’s the sad part. He’s lost his 
health. He says he'll get well if he goes 
back to the soil; so we can’t say a word. 
We’ve got to go—mother, little Ted, and I. 
Father’s invested everything we have. He’s 
bought a thousand acres. And he’s going 
to be a farmer—just a farmer!” 

Cousin Kate settled into the only chair 
in the room, drew off fresh white gloves, 
folded a crisp lace veil, pulled a sparkling 
hat-pin from an exaggerated black hat, 
laid them all on the floor beside her, and 
laughed. 

“What does he know about farming?” 

“Nothing,” moaned Connie, “except 
what he gets from books! But he’s more 




















enthusiastic about it than he’s ever been in 
his life.” 

“What does your mother say?” 

Connie sighed. 

“She thinks as he does, of course. Moth- 
er’s going to raise chickens—and, Cousin 
Kate, I suppose I’ve got to do it, too.” 

“Chickens! Good gracious, Connie! 
You ran to music at school, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, and we all could have lived 
abroad, in Berlin or Lausanne, with the 
capital father inherited. I love cities. I 
wanted to study and live. But, you see, 
father has always longed for a farm; and 
now he’s got it. If we don’t all starve, we 
shall probably rust!” 

“Uncle Paul never did have any sense 
about—” 

“Oh, yes, he has, too,” flashed Connie. 
“He thas good sense. He believes it’s for 
the best. And perhaps it is; but—” 

Kate showed her dimples. 

“Come on, Connie,” she said, rising; 
“Jet’s make some tea. How many miles off 
is this place?” 

“Thirty or thirty-five, but no trains!” 

“Any garage in this town?” 

“Oh, yes, there’s a garage; but they 
charge tremendously.” 

“Let’s go up. I want to see what the 
place looks like.” 

“Tt looks like distress now, Cousin Kate. 
There’s only one decent building on the 
whole place, and that’s a barn! They’re 
camping in a tumble-down cottage until 
father remodels the big farmhouse. There 


wouldn’t be a place for us to sleep,” con- 
tinued Connie, blushing. 
“T don’t want to sleep, child. New 


York’s big enough for me to sleep in. 
Cheer up, Connie, dear! The worst is yet 
to come! Brew some tea. I’ve got an 
idea, and I’ve got to get rid of it.” 

“But the packing?” questioned Connie. 
“ The new rector is coming, and we’ve—” 

“Never mind trifles,’ Kate broke in. 
“What’s the number of that garage? I'll 
order the car while you hustle the lunch. 
Hurry up! Life’s short!” 


II 


ConnIE felt .as everybody did who 
crossed Mrs. Thorndyke’s path—like fol- 
lowing. Consequently, half an hour later, 
she settled into the deep-cushioned, high- 
backed seat of a flashing red motor, a 
vivid picture of animated girlhood. 

They had sped along for some time, 
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down a steep pitch into a bright valley, 


where tall, yellowing maples caught the col- 
or-tone from fence-hiding goldenrod, and 
carried it up into a sheltering arch over 
their heads. Connie, breathing deeply, de- 
clared suddenly: 

“The country is beautiful, isn’t it, Cousin 
Kate?” 

“From a motor-car, yes,” agreed Kate. 
“But I’d rather chop down Subway tick- 
ets at Times Square than own the big- 
gest and best farm in New England!” 

Connie sighed, but Kate’s spirited prat- 
tle diverted her. 

“Father’s land begins here,” she ex- 
claimed suddenly, breaking into Kate’s 
monologue. “He talks by the hour of this 
brook, the falls above, and those pines. 
This old sawmill is his, too. He says the 
timber alone is a good investment. That 
mountain is covered with it.” 

“So was Rip Van Winkle’s; but he went 
to seed, Connie, and he had the nightmare. 
Horrors, kiddie, I wouldn’t live here for the 
whole United States Steel Trust! Is that 
the house?” 

“Yes, and there’s father in the tent by 
the cottage. Doesn’t he look well?” 

“Overalls, I'll be bound,” laughed Kate. 
“Hello, Uncle Paul! Where’s the pick?” 

Dr. Curren, a tall, gray-haired man, 
somewhat pale, came forward, pulling a 
gray cap from his slightly bald head. His 
earnest gray eyes showed frank and sym- 
pathetic admiration as he extended a slen- 
der, firm hand. 

“TI thought you were in Paris, Kitty,” 
he said, in deep, mellow tones. “ But I’m 
glad you’re not—this place isn’t much like 
Paris, but it’s about as near paradise as 
you'll find!” 

“T’m not quite ready for ;*radise, Uncle 
Paul,” laughed Kate, leaving the car. “I 
want to save a life or two first, and I’ve 
got one season to do it in. I’ve come to 
borrow Connie. I hope Aunt Lydia can 
spare her!” 

Mrs. Curren’s plump little figure moved 
placidly about the cramped and upset cot- 
tage, but her voice held a questioning note. 

“Isn’t Tom with you?” she inquired 
serenely, when comfortably seated. 

“At times,” explained Kate, turning to 
the doctor. Kate preferred masculine ad- 
miration to feminine intuitions. “But 
Tom’s a business man, and I’m nothing 
but a woman. Truth is, Uncle Paul,”— 
and Mrs. Thorndyke drew a long face— 
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“T’m troubled with melancholia, and crave 
companionship. If you could spare Con- 
nie just now, it would be the most chari- 
table self-sacrifice of your over-crowded 
lives. We’ve taken a furnished apartment 
on Riverside Drive for the winter, and I 
need a pleasant companion—one who can 
play, sing, and look young and pretty, 
without help.” 

Connie’s eyes shone, as Kate went on. 

“Connie can study music with Professor 
Heffley—a wonderful musician, friend of 
Tom’s. She could practise regularly five 
hours a day, and Tom would pay the ex- 
pense, because of her help to me. He'd 
love to do it. He’s devoted to music—not 
my pianola-treading, but real music. Those 
long-distance operas and trembling sym- 
phonies bore me. Of course I go, for— 
well, for Tom’s sake. Tom goes in for 
scales, five-finger exercises—anything that 
spells music.” 

“Who is Professor Heffley?” asked Aunt 
Lydia sweetly. 

“A marvelous instructor. His methods 
developed the talent of his wife, who re- 
cently played at court.” 

Kate didn’t remember just which court; 
but the doctor didn’t question. Connie’s 


radiant face, her faithful devotion, and her 
unspoken dread of farm life, brought ready 


consent. In spite of misgivings, Mrs. Cur- 
ren peacefully agreed. 

Then, she immediately produced plans 
for remodeling the old farmhouse, where a 
few changes would insure comfortable hos- 
pitality. She spoke with such pride of 
the doctor’s practical ideas, his skilful ad- 
justments of partitions, windows, and doors, 
that Connie’s view-point wavered. The lit- 
tle mother’s faith in outdoor life, her ten- 
der, affer**si.ate share in the doctor’s views, 
and her willing submission to whatever 
concerned his physical welfare, impressed 
even Kate. 

Nevertheless, Kate emphatically declined 
to “explore the falls,” declaring that brook 
water made her seasick, and reptiles brought 
on heart failure. She was satisfied with 
her success, eager to take Connie to New 
York, and equally eager to catch the five- 
forty express. 

Connie’s joy was contagious. She ran 
about from place to place, bringing her new 
coat, her best brown dress, her white crépe 
de chine, all her own white gloves and Mrs. 
Curren’s, while she repeatedly begged her 
mother to hurry the packing. She cut senti- 
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mental adieus short, clambered into the 
panting motor, waved a speedy farewell— 
and was off! 


Xx III 


4 

THREE months later Connie sat alone in 
her cousin’s apartment. It was late in the 
afternoon, and a heavy tray of Sheffield 
plate waited, ready for tea. Near it, upon 
a table of carved ebony, stood a tall silver 
vase, filled with fresh pink roses. Connie, 
breathing deeply, drew them toward her, 
and went on turning the leaves of a red 
morocco book. 

From the book a sheet of paper flut- 
tered to the floor, and Connie, reaching for 
it, found it to be a bill for flowers. The 
amount was one hundred and twenty-three 
dollars. She had no idea that flowers cost 
so much. Payment was urged, and the 
words “To bill rendered” were under- 
scored in red ink. She wondered if Cousin 
Kate had forgotten it. 

Kate came in just then, followed by two 
loudly dressed men, very much at home. 
Their open, barefaced flattery annoyed Con- 
nie. They talked of the races and of 
“bridge rake-offs.” They helped them- 
selves to whisky and soda, praised Mrs. 
Thorndyke’s last dinner at Del’s, and her 
“perfect rings,” blown from new ciga- 
rettes with gold tips and monograms. They 
talked loud, fast, and long. 

Connie felt out of place, could think of 
nothing to say, and began to wish for 
Cousin Tom. He was mild and gentle, in- 
terested in music, and in Connie and her 
people, whom Cousin Kate never mentioned 
now. But then, she was never at home, ex- 
cept occasionally at five, for friends, tea, 
and bridge, with points at “a few cents 
each.” Mrs. Thorndyke was lucky—al- 
most universally so. She loved cards. 

That night was one of the rare ones that 
Connie liked, when they dined at home, 
alone by themselves. Cousin Tom sang 
and played the violin, but after a while he 
settled back into a deep leather chair, filled 
his meerschaum, and began to read, while 
Connie kept.on playing. 

Kate paced the floor, and looked out of 
the window at the restless throng in flash- 
ing motors, pressing the speed limit. Sud- 
denly, at the last chord of a Greig noc- 
turne, Kate turned, faced her husband, and 
said: 

“I’m going to give a dinner, Tom.” 

“When?” asked Tom wearily. 
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“Wednesday, at the Knickerbocker— 
party of ten.” 

“Why not here?” 

“Because I’m going to ask Mrs. Upton, 
and she hates apartments.” 

“Then don’t ask her. Invite some nice 
quiet people—the Peabodys—” 

“She’s why I’m giving it,” broke in 
Kate. “Your John Calvert is handsome 
and interesting; he’s crazy about Connie, 
but he’s too shockingly poor! I want Con- 
nie to meet Mrs. Upton’s son.” 

Connie, blushing, left the room. 

“T don’t,” replied Tom. “He’s a fast, 
shallow-pated, idiotic spendthrift. You 
know, Kitty, those little dinners come 
thundering high. We took this expensive 
outfit so that we could entertain at home 
and simply.” 

Mrs. Thorndyke, looking abused, waited 
a minute. 

“T had no idea you would object, Tom,” 
she began. “I certainly don’t ask you for 
much. You must admit that. I’m the 
smallest spender, the least indulged, and 
the poorest dressed woman in our set. I 
don’t have anything, really. Until June I 
had exactly one jewel to my name, here 
in this ring. You managed to buy that. 


I felt I just had to have one thing to glis- 
ten and shine like other women; so I went 
without other things, and bought myself a 
pendant. I want to christen it at this little 
dinner.” 


Tom started up. 
“Now, don’t get excited,” continued 


Kate. “It’s half paid for. I’m doing it 
myself, on the instalment plan—twenty-five 
dollars a month—and I'll probably die 
economizing to do it. But I won’t go about 
looking like an emigrant!” 

Tom, pulling hard at his meerschaum, 
made no reply. 

“T suppose you think I didn’t need it. 
I suppose you think that old cream-colored 
lace was good enough for all winter. But 
I’ve worn that to five dinners. I’m tired of 
it. So is everybody. I feel as if I had on 
the uniform of our plagued old poverty. 
All the wives I know get clothes in spite 
of that old stock-market. I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t have them!” 

Tom puffed on, without looking up. 

“Why don’t you speak, Tom? There’s 
nothing to sulk about. In New York, 
dressmakers, milliners, jewelers, florists— 
everybody has to wait for money. Dreeka 
didn’t object to making this other dress. I 
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told her I had forgotten to give you the last 
bill. She’s to send the two to the office. 
She didn’t mind at all. And as to the 
dinner, I’ve almost enough to pay for it 
myself.” 

“T don’t want you to pay for it, Kitty,” 
explained Tom. “I only asked you to have 
it here.” 

“But I don’t want to have it here. I'll 
recall the invitations and cancel the thea- 
ter tickets, but I won’t have it here. You 
should just hear what Mrs. Upton said 
about the Peabodys’ flat dinners! Ill 
give a successful dinner or none. You can 
take your choice.” 

“TI haven’t any choice, Kitty, dear. 
You’ve invited ten guests to dine at the 
Knickerbocker. I’ll manage to pay for it 
some way.” 

“Don’t look so like a crépe veil, Tom! 
You take away half the pleasure. The 
whole thing won’t cost a hundred dollars 
—opera, bus, and all.” 

Late that night Tom tiptoed past Kate’s 
open door into the library, where he wrote 
a note to an old college friend, asking 
another loan. 


IV 


Kate’s dinner surpassed every former 
success. Connie’s brown eyes danced at the 
sparkling dining-room, with its ten friend- 
ly chairs drawn up about a table trimmed 
with orchids. The deep notes of a cello, 
coming from near-by palms, completed her 
thrills. She thought Cousin Kate, in pas- 
tel green with an orchid at her waist, quite 
the handsomest woman in the room. In 
spite of her gorgeous gems and her model 
figure in iridescent net, Mrs. Upton’s red 
face and thick lips looked coarse. Mrs. 
Blair, too, in white and black stripe, looked 
as loud as her laugh, her voice, and her 
choice of slang. Cousin Tom, placed be- 
tween er and Mme. La Selle in sparkling 
black jet, looked bored. 

But the partridges were superb, and the 
most fastidious epicure could pick no flaw 
in Kate’s choice of salads, ices, and wines. 
Conversation, general and exciting, de- 
tailed the facts in the Hunt divorce case. 

“If Mrs. Hunt had married Arthur’s 
check-book, her aim was accomplished. His 
secretary had caused the trouble. But now, 
the yacht incident proved reasons for alter- 
nate distrust. Mrs. Hunt would probably 
marry little Vanderhoff, go back to. Chi- 
cago, and let Arthur Hunt—” 
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Connie was beginning to feel out of place, 
when John Calvert fixed his frank blue eyes 
steadily upon her, leaned forward, and 
said: 

“There are other hunts. 
go on one?” 

“ No.” 

“Don’t have to, do you? I do, you see. 

found something, too.” 

“What was it?” 

“Just the thing I was hunting for.” 

“Game?” 

“ No—ties.” 

“Ties? What kind of ties?” 

“Guess! Do you like riddles?” 

“Ves,” laughed Connie. “Family ties?” 

“No, but families use them.” 

“Patent leathers?” 

“No; wooden ones.” 

“Dear me! What are they for? Peas- 
ants?” 

“No—for you, for everybody. 
fifty thousand.” 

“Oh, I know!” laughed Connie. “ Rail- 
road ties!” 

“Ves. I’m leaving town to-morrow to 
ship them.” 

“Where are they?” 

“ Paradise.” 


Did you ever 


I bought 


asked Connie. 


“ Are they for an elevated railroad?” 
Calvert laughed. 
“Yes, in spots. 
country within two hundred miles of New 


It’s the most elevating 


York. I’ve always wanted to leave New 
York. Do you like it?” 

“Oh, I’m studying music here,” replied 
Connie. 

“Ves, I know. But where is your real 
home?” 

Connie blushed and hesitated. He would 
not know Jif she told him; and just now, 
the tumble-down, weather-beaten cottage 
at Herman seemed but vaguely related to 
the word home. 
vine-covered rectory was always a comfort. 

“We have no home at present,” she ex- 
plained. “We're traveling.” 

Calvert, interested, looked puzzled, and 
was about to continue, when Dickie Up- 
ton piped out: 

“What’s country real estate worth, Cal- 
vert? I hear you know.” 

“Worth buying to cultivate,” laughed 
Calvert, as Mrs. Thorndyke rose to go, fol- 
lowed by her gay little party. 

But the play—a light opera, without plot 
—excited little interest, for the Girl with 
the Gold was indisposed, and her under- 


The dignity of the little - 
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study out of favor. Besides, to Mrs. Up- 
ton, the opera was old. She had heard it 
twice; the box was close; she longed for 
air, for an ice, and showed every other sign 
of restless boredom. 

Connie, harking back, late that night, 
wondered if New York always meant cur- 
sory snatches. They had flown on to Rec- 
tor’s. There Dickie Upton “matched” 
somebody else, lost and recommended a 
recently copyrighted mixture known as an 
“Upton Alps.” Connie remembered, too, the 
long white glove which Calvert had tucked 
into her own empty glass, and the celebrity 
to whom he had called attention while he 
himself substituted a seltzer for the drink, 
unobserved. She wondered if every one 
else felt as tired, sleepy, and ill as Kate 
had been. 

It had begun to rain a little when they 
reached home, and Kate’s white cloth cape, 
dragging at the neck, had slipped unheeded 
to the curb. Tom had stepped back to pick 
it up, and waited a moment or two to re- 
move an ugly splash of mud from its pink 
lining. Still rubbing it with his handker- 
chief, he had joined them in the elevator, 
where Kate crouched listlessly in the cor- 
ner, her head wearily dropped upon a red 
cushion. Up-stairs, her pallor had in- 
creased, but Tom, tender as a woman, had 
forced Connie to leave while he helped 
Kate to undress. Meantime, to Connie, 
he condemned lobster salad. 


V 


NExT morning, Connie breakfasted 
alone. A business matter called Tom to 
Hartford, and Kate’s headache kept her in 
bed; but Kate often breakfasted there, and 
Connie expected it. About noon, however, 
Kate sent for her, and said, with white, 
drawn lips: 

“Connie, I have something awful to tell 
you. I’ve lost that pendant!” 

Connie looked everywhere, in the folds 
of Kate’s dress, in the evening cape, under 
the furniture, through the hall, in the ele- 
vator; but she found nothing. 

“T wish I had never bought it!” Kate 
suddenly declared. “But I felt I must 
have one!” : 

“Was it very expensive?” Connie asked 
with sympathetic interest. 

“Tt cost three hundred dollars.” 

Connie bit her lip. 

“Could it have dropped in the bus?” 
she asked hopefully. 
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“No. It’s no use to look. It’s lost,” 
and Kate wiped her wet cheeks. “I don’t 
want Tom to know. It would hurt him to 
know how I got it. Will you help me, 
Connie?” 

“Yes,” the girl answered simply. 

“You see, I bought it from Goldstein & 
Cleaver, and paid two bundred dollars 
down. I had fifty in cash—my own. I 
took a little from the market money, and 
what Tom left for the grocer’s bill.” 
Kate waited a long minute. “Then,” she 
continued, “neither of the maids needed 
her money, they said, so I used that.” 

Connie stared. 

“How were you going to get this mon- 
ey?” she asked. 

“With bridge—but luck’s against me 
lately. I lose. This morning,” she con- 
tinued, as she fingered a package of let- 
ters on the bed beside her, “Gaffsburger 
wants a hundred and fifty-eight dollars, 
market money. He insists. And: the gro- 
cer wants seventy-three fifty. I don’t know 
what to do. They’ve been so polite; but 
now they demand it before to-morrow. I 
can’t tell Tom. He mustn’t know. And 
I’m too ill to go out. Won’t you help me, 
Connie? See them and say that I’m very 


ill. Tell them I’ll pay it all soon.” 
“But how will you pay, Cousin Kate?” 
“T don’t know,” she said unhappily. “I 


can’t sell anything. I haven’t anything to 
sell. Oh, why must people be so disagree- 
able? Gaffsburger writes that he needs it, 
but that’s nonsense. He has an enormous 
place, Connie.” 

“But if people don’t pay him,” argued 
Connie. . 

“T can’t help it if they don’t! Why 
should he blame me for it? I hate trades- 
people, anyway. They’re so unreasonable. 
That old Gitterman, at the flower-market, 
is a regular nuisance. Here’s another bill 
from him, too. I can’t tell Tom. Think 
of something to do, Connie!” 

Connie looked out of the window, and 
Kate continued: 

“Tf you were to go to them, this after- 
noon, and tell them that I am ill; that Mr. 
Thorndyke is away, and that you are my 
secretary, I think they would be quiet; and 
meantime we could twist things about. Will 
you do that, Connie—to-day, now?” 

“Yes,” said Connie, rising slowly. 
“That’s all true. But I couldn’t promise 
the money, could I? I don’t see how you 
can pay, dear. Don’t you think we had 
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better wait until Tom comes, tell him the 
whole thing, and see what he advises?” 

“No, no, Connie!” sobbed Kate. “ Prom- 
ise me that you won’t tell Tom! He’s a 
coward about bills, but I never have been. 
Other people seem to have them, and every- 
thing else besides. Tom’s great ambition 
is insurance. It’s only that everlasting fu- 
ture he thinks about. I want to live, and 
everybody seems determined that I sha’n’t. 
You will help me, won’t you, Connie, 
dear?” 

So Connie went about from place to 
place, asking for time, as Kate had in- 
structed. At the market, Gaffsburger told 
her that he had a note to meet, and needed 
twice that amount of money. He had relied 
upon Mrs. Thorndyke’s keeping her prom- 
ise more than a month ago, and must hold 
her to it. 

Kip, the grocer, was also short. His 
black, beady eyes looked sharp and cold, 
and in a thin, nasal voice he explained 
that his rent was overdue, his landlord 
exacting, and money he must have. He 
even spoke of suing. Connie was glad to 
pass on into the street again. 

But the florist’s bill seemed most urgent 
of all, and Gitterman, with palms out- 
spread, emphatically proved his need of 
money. 

“If nobody pays where iss my family? 
I haf now six children already, an’ my 
wife expects anudder. Mit flowers I haf 
to feed dem, clothe dem, und school dem, 
und dat money iss always too short. I haf 
waited long. I must now get it. Already 
my wife iss down in the hospeedle. She 
is more sick as Mrs. Thorndyke!” 

It was late when Connie entered Gold- 
stein & Cleaver’s. A thin, pale little man, 
with small eyes and round shoulders, came 
from the dark end of a narrow store. At 
Connie’s plea for delay, he smiled, stroked 
the backs of his grimy, long-nailed hands, 
and said: 

“But, madam, dat pendant has come 
back!” 

Thunderstruck, Connie looked at him. 

“It has come back? It was returned? 
By whom?” 

“By a gentleman who refused to give his 
name. We settle it up, so I will sell it now 
again.” 

“ And 
here?” 

“Nothing, madam.” 

“What time was it brought back?” 


Mrs. Thorndyke owes nothing 
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“Early to-day, before nine,” replied the 
jeweler. 

Connie 
back. 

“Do you know Mr. Thorndyke?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, madam,” and holding the door 
wide, the jeweler bowed low, without com- 
ment. 

Connie, bewildered, roamed disconcert- 
edly down the narrow street toward the 
Subway. 

Who, besides Cousin Tom, could have 
returned the pendant? So what possible 
need for mystery? She felt tempted to re- 
turn, to demand some explanation, some 
description. Kate would certainly have 
done so, and would doubtless think Con- 
nie stupid. What settlement could have 
been made? Had Goldstein returned the 
money? Had Tom— 

Connie stopped, turned, and was about 
to retrace her steps; but the hateful smirk 
of the cringing jeweler repelled her. She 
would wait and see. 


VI 


started to leave, then turned 


MEANWHILE the eager crowd in its daily 
rush had disturbed, jostled, literally car- 


ried her on into the last car of a Broad- 
way up-town express. Hemmed in by the 
crowd, Connie tried to think; but from 
no point of view could she see her way 
clear to four hundred dollars. If Kate 
only owned something! But even her 
clothes were unpaid for; and Connie had 
nothing. 

The poor child longed to get away from 
her thoughts, from herself, from every- 
thing! Moved by she knew not what, she 
left her seat, and at Forty-Second Street she 
followed the throng up the steps into the 
cold, frosty December air. 

Suddenly, just outside the Grand Central, 
the broad shoulders of a tall, fair-haired 
man, hurriedly entering the station, brought 
her to a standstill. She had not thought 
of John Calvert, for at Rector’s he had 
said his final good-by. He was leaving 
town—leaving permanently. Connie felt a 
sudden, an irresistible impulse to run 
ahead, to call his name; but she checked 
herself, and Calvert, rushing on through 
the gate, down the crowded platform—was 
gone. 

Connie knew that something genuine 
had gone out of her life. The great, bus- 
tling city seemed cold, heartless, empty. 
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Weary, depressed, and forlorn, she turned 
the corner into the avenue, and walked 
home. 

Meanwhile the doctor had called. He 
had given strong headache powders to Kate, 
ordering her to stay in bed and remain 
undisturbed. As Tom’s business detained 
him at Hartford, Connie ate a lonely, un- ° 
savory dinner, and went to bed. All night 
she heard the gruff voice of Gaffsburger 
and the rasping threat of Kip, and the vivid 
picture of the Gitterman family remained 
indelibly stamped upon her mind. 

The next morning, e little before nine, 
the maid handed Connie a letter, addressed 
in an unsteady ten-year-old scrawl. She 
tore the paper quickly, and read: 


HERMAN, ConNneEcTIcuT, Dec. 15, 1908. 
DEAR Con: 

I hope you are well. I am. This farm is 
great, and father is fine. My Alderney has a lit- 
tle calf, and mother has lost five chickens by a 
weezul. But we don’t care much ’cause a man 
from New York has bought a hole lot of our 
farm. He is building a Bung— I don’t know 
how to spell what he calls it, but it looks like a 
log cabin, only bigger. He’s got a saddle-horse 
and lets me ride him. He’s O. K., too, but awful 
busy with railroads. Hurry up and get home for 
the Chrismus-tree. House all done. It's great. 

Your brother, 
TEp. 

P. S.—Mother says she was keeping that about 
selling off a piece a secret, but it’s out now, ’cause 
I can’t write this letter all over again. Mother 
sends love and kisses. Yours truly, 

T. Curren, Esq. 

P. S. Again—That esquire is all right, ’cause 
I got a mountain all my own. eke, 180. 


Connie’s limp little hand dropped into 
her lap, the letter vith it. She had never 
thought of the farm as a financial resort, 
but as an inappropriate money-absorber, a 
possible road to health, which gratified 
‘her father’s whim, and thwarted her cher- 
ished ambition. It was some time before 
the import of that sale impressed itself. 
Convinced that Kate’s expenditures sprang 
from her ambition to entertain her, Con- 
nie sincerely regretted that she had ever 
become a member of Tom’s family. The 
dinners were given for her. Kate had an- 
nounced it. Yes, her coming there was a 
mistake—her mistake, and her duty now 
to rectify it. 

To do this she saw but one way—she 
must appeal to her home. But how should 
she make this appeal? However urgent 
creditors might be, Mrs. Thorndyke was 
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not to be disturbed. To forsake her post, 
go to Herman, and explain, never occurred 
to Connie. She felt bound to remain, con- 
ceal, and supply. For debt people had been 
tried, condemned, disgraced. She knew 
that the law could do dreadful things, even 
to innocent people; and Kate was not in- 
nocent. She had taken money from the 
poor. To appear rich, she had masquer- 
aded, deceived, lied, even stolen. 

All the horrible consequences began to 
stand out, first in dim outlines, then in 
vivid pictures. The time was short; letters 
slow and uncertain. A wire, now, seemed 
the only alternative, so all detailed ex- 
planations must be made by letter or in 
person, at home. Home—even the tumble- 
down, weather-beaten cottage was prefer- 
able to this. There everything was hon- 
estly paid for. Things were real. People 
loved and trusted one another. 

Confident of telegraphic sympathy and 
relief, Connie counted every word, cut 
down, counted again, and wired her father 
the following: 


Please send me four hundred dollars 
CONNIE. 


Trouble. 
by wire to-day. 

The afternoon was very long; once or 
twice Connie listened at Kate’s door, but 
there was no sound, except the regular 
breathing of sleep, or an occasional click 
of ice in a pitcher. As the evening grew 
later, the strain of fruitless watching left 
its mark on Connie. Before Kate’s desk, 
habitually littered with unopened pamph- 
lets, unanswered letters, and unpaid bills, 
she struggled to write; but her anxious 
thoughts adhered to bills, refusing details 
or explanations. 

When for the hundredth time she reread 
the items, added, subtracted, and found 
that the same amounts remained with no 
help in view, she clasped her arms across 
the desk, buried her face upon them, and 
wept. 

“Why did I ever come here?” she 
sobbed. “I want to go home—I don’t 
care where it is, nor what I have to do. 
I want to go!” 


VII 


A FIRM, quick step left the wheezing ele- 
vator and crossed the dimly lighted room to 
the rug close beside Connie. 

“Why, Connie, little girl, what has hap- 
pened?” and Cousin Tom’s big, tender hand 
stroked her rumpled hair. 
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But Connie could not answer. Her poor, 
tired little body choked with nervous sobs. 

“ What’s the trouble, child? Tell me.” 

Connie hated teary women, and had 
gloried in the Curren fortitude. With her, 
tears meant despair. But complete de- 
spair had overtaken her, and it was a long 
minute before she could pull herself to- 
gether sufficiently to reply. 

“What’s it about?” repeated Tom. 

“T can’t tell you, Cousin Tom.” 

“Who said that you couldn’t tell me, 
Connie?” 

“TI—I can’t, that’s all,” replied Connie, 
stealthily hiding her papers under the 
green blotting-pad. 

“You don’t have to tell me, little one— 
I know what it is. Give them here!” and 
Tom’s strong, gentle fingers seized the pa- 
pers, folded them placidly one over the 
other, and tucked them deep into his in- 
side pocket. “There,” he said. ‘“ Now,: 
what do you want to do with four hun-. 
dred dollars? I have it for you here in my 
pocket—your father’s check.” 

“You have father’s check! How did. -_ 
you come by it?” asked Connie, alarmed. 

“He gave it to me an hour or two ago.” 

Tom settled into a deep chair close to 
Connie. 

“You’ve seen father?” she asked, look- 
ing up quickly through her tears. 

“I spent the night there,” assented Tom. 
“You see,” he continued, “I wanted a lock 
at Calvert’s place, and joined him at Hart- 
ford. We went on up to Herman, and got 
there about seven o’clock; had a good old- 
fashioned dinner of fried chicken and 
waffles with doughnuts, hickory-nuts, and 
cider. Afterward we sat around a crack- 
ling wood fire, listening to Ted’s description 
of his mountain with the Christmas-trees 
on it. And sleep! We slept like boys, both 
of us, in a room full of windows and good 
air. Early this morning God’s own sun- 
shine made us glad to be a part of his 
country. I had never seen the place, you 
know; and Connie, it’s the most beauti- 
ful—” 

“Whose?” broke 
vert’s or ours?” 

“My dear child, that’s the joke. Calvert 
has bought half of your father’s farm. He’s 
got the railroad promised, and that old mill 
is turning out ties by the thousand. Cal- 
vert is long-headed, wise, and—well, he’s 
got twenty men at work on a corking bun- 
galow with a six-foot fireplace. It’s to be 


in Connie. “Cal- 
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christened on New Year’s Day. He’s crazy 
about the whole thing—trout stream, new 
house, and all.” 

“What’s he building it for?” asked Con- 
nie, staring straight ahead. 

“T can’t imagine, unless it’s for that 
baby grand piano. That’s about all he’s 
got in it, so far. Calvert might play the 


‘ Chop-sticks,’ with two fingers and good 
help. Anyway, you and Kate and I are 
expected to reach Herman to-morrow night 
at five o’clock.” 
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meet them to-morrow. But we sha’n’t need 
this check, Connie;” and Tom tore the 
paper sharply. “Your father handed it 
to me just as I was leaving. He felt a lit- 
tle anxious, naturally. But I was certain 
you wanted to lend to Kate.” Tom waited 
a thoughtful minute. “Truth is, Connie,” 
he continued, “I can borrow a couple of 
thousand on my insurance, and I want to 
own a little piece up there, too. Then, 
when I’ve bought Kate a pendant, I’m go- 
ing to put up a tent, and across the front, 


in letters a foot high, I’m going to print 
the word—‘ Home’!” 


“But those bills, Tom?” 
“Oh, yes!” Tom stroked his chin. “TI’ll 


DEDICATION 


I am sealed to thee, Life! 
God gives me to wife. 
Then clasp me and wake all, 
Give all and take all! 
So shall I slake all 
My thirst of thee, Life! 


Give me work, of whose meed 

Soul and body have need; 
Let it plow me and till me, 
Temper me, still me, 
Strengthen me, fill me 

With faith in the deed. 


Give me beauty, whose part— 

With its servitor, art— 
Is to quest me and find me, 
To free me and bind me, 
Refresh and remind me, 

And lift up my heart. 


Give me joy, give me pain; 
Let their ecstasy drain 
Me of self. In me furled 
Is the rune of a world 
To its passioning hurled 
For its loss or its gain. 


This the end and the goal— 

That love’s triumphing whole 
With the infinite blend me, 
To save, though it spend me; 
To teach—though it rend me— 

The need of the soul. 


Then let spirit and dust 
Bear what travail they must! 
So God guerdon my soul 
With the vision—the coal 
Wherein flameth the whole— 
Though He slay me, I trust! 
Edna Kingsley Wallace 





THE NEW APPORTIONMENT OF 
Sue BYSUSE 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM WHICH MUST BE SETTLED BY THE 
PRESENT CONGRESS 


BY G. GOULD LINCOLN 


T takes nine tailors to make a man, but 

] it takes 194,182 American citizens to 

make a member of the national House 

of Representatives, and in the very near 

future it will take more than 210,000 to 
turri the same trick, in all probability. 

When Congress convenes in December, 
one of its principal duties will be to reap- 
portion the membership of the House to 
the States, according to the population re- 
ported by the thirteenth census of the Uni- 
ted States, which is just being completed. 
The director of the Census Bureau, E. Dana 
Durand, must submit to Congress a report 
showing the population of the various States, 
together with carefully compiled tables to 
aid the members in making an accurate re- 
apportionment. 

Any one who has read the newspapers of 
the larger cities during the summer months, 
since the census officials began to announce 
the population figures, would be led to be- 
lieve the sole purpose of the census is to aid 
in advertising various localities as the busi- 
ness centers of the country. What is really 
the chief reason for the census—that the 
Federal government may be fairly repre- 
sentative of the people of the United States 
—is sometimes forgotten, and remains for- 
gotten until it is time for Congress to redis- 
tribute the House membership. 

What makes the decennial census impor- 
tant, besides its relation to the reapportion- 
ment of the House, is the fact that on this 
reapportionment depends the membership of 
the electoral college, which casts the ballots 
electing the President and Vice-President. 
The constitution of various national con- 
ventions, too, is determined in the same way. 
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It seems, therefore, that the much despised 
census man is performing a duty of consid- 
erable importance, superfluous as may ap- 
pear his insistence upon knowing a woman’s 
precise age. 

On the surface, it looks like a simple 
proposition to reapportion the membership 
of the House according to the number of 
persons in each State. It is, one might sup- 
pose, a mere matter of selecting a quota of 
inhabitants to act as the unit of representa- 
tion, and then dividing that unit into the 
total population of the State. If that were 
all, Congress would have plain sailing. But 
the coming reapportionment promises to 
bring about a severe struggle in the House, 
not to mention the Senate. 


THE PROBLEMS THAT MUST BE FACED 


It doesn’t take much imagination to un- 
derstand that each State is anxious to have 
as many representatives as possible in the 
national legislature. If it cannot gain any 
new representatives in the approaching dis- 
tribution, a State will fight hard to retain 
its present number of representatives. Any 
way you look at it, the problems which con- 
front the members of Congress in making 
the reapportionment are serious ones. Be- 
hind them all arises a vital question—what 
is going to become of this country and its 
government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people, if our population con- 
tinues to multiply at its present rate? 

When the last apportionment of the 
House was made, ten years ago, the pop- 
ulation of the United States was 74,565,- 
906. If Director Durand is correct in his 
estimate—exact figures are not yet avail- 
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able at the time of writing—the present 
total is above 90,000,000. The numeri- 
cal strength of the House is now 391 
representatives, with a scattering of dele- 
gates from the Territories, who do not really 
count, because, like the residents of the 
District of Columbia, they have no votes. 
They draw their salaries just the same, and 
have the power of lifting up their voices on 
the floor of the House. 

When the last apportionment was made, 
Congress decided that it would have 384 
members in the House, and then added two 
more, making 386. Since 1900, Oklahoma 
has been admitted to Statehood, and the 
number of representatives has jumped to 
391. The unit of representation—if the 
number of people which each member is 
supposed to represent may be so termed— 
was 194,182. If the same unit of repre- 
sentation is retained during the coming ap- 
portionment, there will be more than 460 
members in the House. 

At what numerical strength a legisla- 
tive body ceases to be a legislative body 
and becomes a mob has never yet been de- 
termined by Congress. It is true enough, 
however, that the House is already so large 
that practically all its work has to be done 
by committees. It enacts many an impor- 
tant bill the contents and real purport of 
which are unknown to a large majority of 
the members, and which is passed solely 
because it has the indorsement of the com- 
mittee to which it may have been referred. 
This is all wrong from the standpoint of 
the founders of our government, who desired 
that the House should be a deliberative as 
well as a legislative body; but it has been 
found to be the only practical way of doing 
business in such a large body as the House 
has grown to be. ; 

Because of its present unwieldiness, a 
strong effort will be made to keep the num- 
ber of Representatives as low as possible. 
With the population enormously increased 
during the last ten years, however, it will 
of course be impossible to avoid enlarging 
the House, unless the unit of representation 
shall be raised. 


THE CONFLICT OF STATE INTERESTS 


This brings up a serious problem. If the 
unit is raised, those States whose population 
has grown little during the last decade will 
lose Representatives; and a State hates to 
lose a Representative more than an octogen- 
arian hates to lose a tooth. 
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In some of the States the population has 
grown very fast; in some of the older States 
like Vermont and Maine, there has been 
very little increase. Either the States which 
have gained greatly in population must gain 
also many Representatives, or the States 
which have not gained in population must 
lose part of their representation in the 
House. 

Congressmen Littlefield, of Maine, and 
Hopkins, of Illinois, fell out over just such 
a proposition when the reapportionment de- 
bate was on in the House ten years ago. 
Mr. Hopkins, as chairman of the Committee 
on Census, brought in the reapportionment 
bill, which aimed to raise the unit of rep- 
resentation so as to keep the membership of 
the House at 357, the old number. This 
would have taken away one of Maine’s four 
representatives. What Mr. Littlefield said 
about this plan was unkind, if nothing 
more. 

According to the Constitution, each State 
in the Union must have at least one Rep- 
resentative, no matter what its population 
may be. Nevada, with its 42,335 souls in 
1900, has reaped the benefit of this pro- 
vision. But all additional Representatives 
must have behind them, as constituents, the 
number of people selected by Congress as 
the unit of representation for membership 
in the House. In the original apportion- 
ment the House had only 65 members. The 
first unit of representation taken was 30,- 
000, and after the first census, in 1790, the 
membership was increased to 106. 


HOW CONGRESS DOES THE SUM 


Although Congress has never yet been able 
to make any hard and fast rule for the ap- 
portionment of the House, the general plan 
of procedure for more than half a century 
has been to learn, first, the population of 
the United States, and then to decide upon 


a suitable number of Representatives. This 
number is selected arbitrarily. It is then 
divided into the total population, and the 
quotient obtained is taken as the unit of 
representation. This unit of representa- 
tion, in turn, is divided into the population 
of each State, and the quotient of each such 
division is the number of Representatives to 
be allowed to the State. ; 

It is impossible, of course, to find a unit 
of representation that will divide equally 
into the population of each State. There 
are sure to be fractions, some large and 
others small, left over. It is clear, too, that 
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the total number of Representatives allowed 
to the States by dividing the population of 
each State by the unit of representation, 
would not be equal to the original number 
of members selected, on account of these 
unrepresented fractions. The practise has 
been, therefore, to complete the membership 
by giving an additional member to each of 
the States with the largest fractions, until 
the original total has been reached. 

Even this method, however, has sometimes 
left States with major fractions unrepresent- 
ed. Then, as in the last apportionment, the 
House has added a few members to its quota 
in order to give these major fractions repre- 
sentation. This has been done to appease 
States whose Representatives clamored that 
they were being unjustly treated. 

In order that the members of Congress 
may be able to get at the problem of reap- 
portionment without wearing themselves into 
a fine state of frenzy over mathematical 
problems, Director Durand will furnish the 
House with a quantity of ready-made sta- 
tistics. Along with the enumeration of the 
population, he will provide tables showing 
just how many Representatives each State 
should have under any total that may be se- 
lected for the House, from 350 to 475. 
These tables will be used as a basis for 
framing the reapportionment bill, which 
Representative Edgar Dean Crumpacker, of 
Indiana, chairman of the Census Commit- 
tee, must lay before his fellow members. 
Senator LaFollette, of Wisconsin, is chair- 
man of the similar committee in the Senate, 
whose duty it will be to pass upon the bill 
after the House has got it into shape. 


MUST WE HAVE A LARGER HOUSE? 


There are arguments galore against in- 
creasing the numerical strength of the 
House. One Congress, away back in 1840, 
when the membership was 242, decided that 
the proper limit had already been passed, 
and actually reduced the number to 232. 

On the other hand, Alexander Hamilton, 
in the Federalist, defended the growth of 
the House, and spoke of the days when its 
membership would reach 400. He seemed 
to think that a very suitable number. And 
it must be remembered that the House of 
to-day is small compared to some of the 
representative bodies of foreign nations. 
For instance, there are 670 members in the 
British House of Commons, and 591 in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 

The question of expense will be raised by 


the economists, should it be proposed to in- 
crease the membership of the House. Ma- 
king laws for the United States is not a 
labor of love. Indeed, Uncle Sam’s legis- 
lators are the best paid in the world. Each 
member of the Senate and House receives a 
salary of $7,500 a year, besides many per- 
quisites. 

It has been suggested by certain poli- 
ticians that the House membership should 
be increased to 415, twenty-six more than 
at present. For twenty-six new members 
Uncle Sam would have to pay about $250,- 
000 more than the present annual cost. 

The idea of an enlarged House will find 
friends in those States which would lose 
Representatives if the unit of representation 
were increased largely. Take Missouri, 
whose population has already been an- 
nounced as 3,293,335, an increase of only 
six per cent during the last ten years. If 
the membership of the House is limited to 
415, and the population of the United States 
proves to be 90,000,000 souls, this would 
make the unit of representation 216,867. 
Missouri now has sixteen Representatives, 
but with the unit of representation raised to 
216,867, the State’s share would drop to 
fifteen. Such an arrangement is not likely 
to meet the approval of the Missouri poli- 
ticians. Champ Clark, the present minority 
leader, who expects to be Speaker of the 
next Congress if the House goes Demo- 
cratic, would probably declare that the great 
commonwealth of Missouri should suffer no 
such wrong. 


PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE BUSINESS 


The constituents represented by each 
member of the House demand a great 
amount of work for their own particular 
interests. It is no easy job to be at the beck 
and call of a couple of hundred thousand 
people, hundreds of them asking for fat 
government jobs, for free garden seeds, free 
advice, or anything that happens to come 
into their minds. There are scores of Con- 
gressmen who rarely take part in the de- 
bates on public questions, and who are 
scarcely ever seen in their places on the floor 
of the House, unless their party whip drums 
them up to cast their votes. Why? Simply 
because these members give all their time to 
the interests of their districts and their 
constituents. 

‘Although these Representatives do not 
create much of a stir in the world as 
statesmen, they are returned year after 
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year, because they “make good” with 
their constituents. Is it likely that they— 
or, for that matter, any of the members— 
will relish having to serve some twenty or 
thirty thousand more people than they 
serve to-day? 

Yet the only alternative is to increase 
the House membership, making it less and 
less a deliberative body. No member denies 
this. Some admit that even now it is no 
longer a deliberative body, in the real sense 
of the term. A further increase of num- 
bers means that the work must be done 
more and more by the committees, and the 
committee reports must be adopted, more 
or less as a matter of form, by the entire 
House. 

The problem resolves itself, therefore, 
into a question of public business versus 
private business. If the membership is not 
increased, the House will be better able to 
consider public questions. If it is in- 
creased, the business of the Congressmen’s 
constituents can be cared for more easily 
and quickly. 

During the present Congress—with still 
another session to hear from—27,230 bills, 
both private and public, were introduced 
in the House, and 8,829 in the Senate, be- 
sides about 1,500 resolutions of various 
kinds. Thousands of these bills will never 
see the light of day again, but will die a 
peaceful death in the cubby-holes of the 
committee-rooms. ‘To prevent unnecessary 
legislation has become as important a part 
of the public business as to enact measures 
which are needed. Yet members of the 
House are howling, and will continue to 
howl, because their bills are not given 
more attention. 

The attack on Speaker Cannon was 
partly due to the fact that he throttled pet 
measures of various members of the House; 
but some one must throttle thousands of 
those bills, whether it be Speaker Cannon 
or Speaker Clark. 


ANOTHER DISTURBING QUESTION 


What promises to bring about a bitter 
fight during the reapportionment of the 
House is a proposition which will be ad- 
vanced by a number of the Republican 
members—that the representation of those 
States in which a large number of the citi- 
zens are not permitted to vote shall be 
curtailed correspondingly. These Repub- 
lican members will point to the fact that 
thousands of citizens—citizens, even though 
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they be negroes—have been disfranchised 
in some of the Southern States, particularly 
in North Carolina, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Louisiana. In some of the 
Congressional districts of these States the 
number of votes cast is from one-fifth to 
one-tenth of the number cast in some of 
the other States. 

This question was brought up during 
the last debate on reapportionment. A res- 
olution calling upon the director of the 
census to submit tables, showing to what 
extent the vote was curtailed by voting 
qualifications in the various States, was 
introduced by Representative Olmsted, of 
Pennsylvania. While this resolution was 
not adopted, it found a good deal of sup- 
port. 

Mr. Olmsted is still in the House. In 
the last ten years he has grown to be one 
of the most important members of that 
body, and has been talked of as a possi- 
bility for the Speakership. If he sees fit, 
he will introduce another such resolution 
during the coming session. 

Representative Crumpacker, present chair- 
man of the Census Committee, had a bill 
before the House ten years ago which aimed 
to bring about a readjustment of the Rep- 
resentatives according to the curtailment of 
the franchise. He, too, may raise this 
issue again. 

Director Durand, however, recently told 
the writer that it would be impossible for 
the Census Bureau to furnish a table 
showing to what extent the vote in the 
various States has been curtailed by vo- 
ting qualifications. He was positive in 
his statement that this information could 
not be obtained with any degree of ac- 
curacy. He said that he could learn how 
many citizens had failed to vote in any 
State, but that, owing to the many reasons 
which may have prevented them from vo- 
ting, it would be impossible to ascertain to 
what extent the vote had been affected by 
legislation. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments of the Constitution deal with the 
franchise. The former declares that when 
the right to vote has been abridged by any 
qualification whatever, except for rebellion 
or any other crime, so shall the representa- 
tion in the national House be abridged. 
The fifteenth amendment asserts that the 
right to vote shall not be denied because 
of color, race, or previous condition of 
servitude. 
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The Constitution, therefore, makes it 
plain that every citizen of age has a right 
to vote, unless he be a criminal; but no 
effort has been made to enforce these pro- 
visions. In fact, there is hardly a State 
in the Union which does not place some 
qualification upon the franchise. North- 
ern as well as Southern States have these 
restrictions, the commonest of which are 
the poll-tax and educational qualifications. 

There are members of the House who 
believe that the direct meaning of the Con- 
stitution, which is plain enough, should be 
ignored no longer. They believe that 
either the amendments to the Constitution 
dealing with the franchise should be re- 
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pealed, or that they should be enforced. 
Representative Shattuc, of Ohio, made a 
fiery speech during the reapportionment de- 
bate in 1900, demanding that the Constitu- 
tion should be obeyed at all costs. 

A Republican House is to deal with the 
coming reapportionment of the House. It 
seems clear that the Republicans will do 
all in their power to prevent the dyed-in- 
the-wool Democratic States from gaining 
a large increase in the number of Repre- 
sentatives they are accorded. On _ both 
sides party leaders are already cudgeling 
their brains to determine what settlement 
of the intricate problem will be most to 
their advantage. 





“LET GOOD DIGESTION WAIT” 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “ FOGHORN FERNANDO," “ UNDER HER OWN MANAGEMENT." ETC. 


AKE VOGEL, proprietor of the Arizona 
Gem Grocery, halted his market- 


wagon in the alley at Mrs. Callahan’s’ 


kitchen-door. 

“Have you any salt herrin’s to-day, Mr. 
Vogel?” she inquired. ~ 

“Sure, ma’am—eight cents apiece.” 

“Then I'll take eight nice herrin’s.” 

Vogel, at the tail-board of his cart, count- 
ed the fish and performed a deft calculation 
on the wrapping-paper, while Mrs. Callahan 
jingled a handful of coins. 

“There you are, ma’am. Let’s see—eight 
times eight is eighty-eight. Take ’em in for 
seventy-five cents, Mrs. Callahan, but don’t 
tell the neighbors that I’m cutting prices for 
you!” 

“The Lord bless you, Jake—you’re al- 
ways good to the Irish!” Mrs. Callahan 
tucked the package gratefully under her 
stout arm. “And what’s the news at all?” 
said she. “Was you out at young Larry 
McCoy’s lately?” 

Mr. Vogel gathered up his reins with an 
appearance of gloom. 

“T was at poor Larry’s this morning,” he 
said sadly. “ McCoy’s ranch is doing well, 
but since he lost his Chinaman I think 


they’ll starve—he and his new partner, the 
dago. Neither of them can cook anything. 
They are trying to live on canned stuff— 
soldered meat and air-tight beans.” 

“Oh, the poor b’ys!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Callahan. 

“McCoy ought to get married,” hinted 
Jake. ‘And how’s your daughter Norah 
to-day, ma’am?” 

“Drive on, you insineratin’ divil, you!” 
cried the widow, highly delighted. 

She returned to her neat kitchen, where a 
pretty girl of twenty was washing the din- 
ner dishes. Mrs. Callahan good-naturedly 
pushed her from the sink. 

“Now, Norah, mavourneen, if you can 
wipe, wipe; but wash dishes you can’t. And 
me breakin’ me back tryin’ to l’arn you! 
Faith, if you could keep house, ’tis a wife 
you’d be, and not punchin’ a tripewriter in 
the mine office below! ” 

Norah laughed and flourished her towel. 

“And Larry McCoy livin’ in misery, for 
lack of a woman to make a home for him!” 
added Mrs. Callahan. 

“ He’s never mentioned that to me,’ 
the girl saucily. 

“Big Larry is bashful, Norah, like the 
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said 
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upstandin’ man he is. If he hasn’t spoken 
the word to you, ’tis a teeny, weeny jog he 
needs, at the right time.” 

“ Mother!” 

“°Tis so,” said Mrs. Callahan, splashing 
among the dishes. “ Don’t I remember when 
a Burke, and a Lynch, and four fine Mur- 
phys put the question to me in the one 
month? But Callahan hadn’t spoke then, 
and “twas Callahan I wanted, and b’ the 
powers, ’twas Callahan I got, praise be!— 
with the aid of just a squeeze from my hand 
behind the churchyard hedge.” 

“ But I don’t want Larry McCoy, or any- 
body!” protested Norah. 

The widow wrung out the wash-cloth, 
and winked at her daughter’s blushing face. 

“Who gave you the little heart-shaped 
locket of gold you have at your neck?” 

“Sadie Dermot gave it to me yesterday,” 
said Norah hotly; “and it carries my own 
picture, and not any man’s.” 

“There, there—don’t get huffy about it!” 

“No, mother, but when you say I can’t 
keep house, I do feel badly. I can cook, at 
least.” 

“Maybe you could boil an egg,” sniffed 
Mrs. Callahan, “with a couple of your 
brothers to help you; but when it comes to 
real cookin’!” She proudly indicated a 
loaf of spice-cake on the shelf. “Could 
you be after manufacturin’ one of them, 
Norah?” 

“T know I could!” contended the girl. 
“T know I can make the twin of that, so 
you and the boys couldn’t tell the difference, 
unless I wrote my name on the inside.” 

“And what talk have you?” jeered her 
mother. “ Writin’ your name inside a cake! 
That shows how much sense you own in 
regard to cookin’! Reach down me shawl, 
Norah. I do be spendin’ the afternoon with 
Doherty’s wife, that has the lumbago in the 
feet and can’t work. Leave the key under 
the mat, if you go out.” 

“T’ll be at Sadie’s for supper,” replied 
Norah. ‘“Good-by!” 

It was a half-holiday at the office, and 
Miss Callahan had the afternoon to herself. 
How might she enjoy it best? She thought- 
fully gazed around the kitchen. The cake 
on the shelf arrested her charming eyes. 
Then they sparkled with mischievous deter- 
mination, and Norah rolled up the sleeves 
above her dimpled elbows. 

It was nearly sunset when Mrs. Callahan 
returned from her benevolent mission, and 
found her house deserted. Philanthropy al- 
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ways glowed in the widow’s kind heart. She 
saw the loaf of spice-cake in its place on the 
kitchen-shelf, and she picked up a basket 
impulsively. 

II 

AT his ranch, a mile from the village, big 
Larry McCoy was glaring across a disor- 
dered table.at his new partner. 

“Do you call this a supper, you Spanish 
dyspeptic?” declaimed Larry. 

Mr. Miguel Saz, a cadaverous and sallow 
person, raised his thin shoulders. 

“You told me you could cook!” resumed 
McCoy. “Pass the biscuits, Europe. Bis- 
cuits? Why, dog and cats! If I should hit 
the Rocky Mountains with one o’ them bis- 
cuits, folks on the other side would think it 
was an earthquake, or somethin’.” 

“There are also sardines,” Miguel sug- 
gested lugubriously. 

“T’ve eaten so many of those greasy fish, 
the last week,” said Larry, “that my throat 
feels like the Standard Oil Company. Eat 
“em yourself.” . 

“Not I, sewor. To-night I eat nothing. 
To-night I have in my middle the maldad— 
what you call it, the indigest. Ah, how do 
I suffer!” : 

Larry surveyed him with unconcealed 
disgust. 

“You’ve got a right to have indigestion,” 
grumbled McCoy. “It’s coming to you. 
If I’d lived on your cooking long as you’ve 
done, I’d have the delirium tremens. I’d 
hanker for the shining shore. You allowed 
you was a gilt-edged kitchen mechanic, be- 
fore we was partners, and now your grub 
isn’t fit lunch for a tarantula.” 

“Cook, cook, cook!” Miguel shrilly ex- 
claimed. “Why not you cook? Or why 
not you get married?” 

“Oh, shut up!” advised McCoy, red- 
dening. 

“T think that you are afraid of to ask to 
marry,” said Mr. Saz, quick to take advan- 
tage of the change of subject. “I think 
that no longer in an evening you put on 
your laundry shirt and your coat of tails, 
and make a promenade to the house of the 
Irisher miss.” 

“Keep quiet,” commanded Larry, “or 
else I'll give you indigestion on the point 
of the jaw! Hello! Somebody’s at the 
door.” 

He jumped up in surprise, to welcome 
Mrs. Callahan. The buxom widow was 
somewhat short of breath, after her walk, 
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“LET GOOD DIGESTION WAIT” 


but her ruddy face bore a contented ex- 
pression of gratified generosity; and her arm 
bore a basket. Larry McCoy bustled about 
the untidy room, trying to find a clean chair 
for the visitor, while Miguel Saz bowed 
repeatedly. 

“No, I'll not be settin’ down,” she de- 
clined. “I must hurry home to get me 
lads’ supper, for Norah’s out. Well, Larry, 
I have a present for you.” 

With all the pride of a true artist in her 
own handiwork, Mrs. Callahan took the 
spice-cake from the basket and placed it 
on the table. 

“There it is, with the love of the cook,” 
said she humorously. “I hear you lack 
right - made victuals, Larry, and I'll lay 
this'll go to your heart, for ’tis the finest 
thing a woman could give to a hungry b’y 
like you. Come see us soon, Larry, and 
promise us your bounden word of honor 
that you and your partner, Mr. Columbus, 
yonder, has eat the last scrap of the 
loaf!” 

“T—TI’ll do that, ma’am,” faltered Mc- 
Coy, with much earnestness; “and I don’t 
know—don’t know how to thank you.” 

“ Nabocklish—your tongue was always 
a slow mover, Larry! Good night to you, 
and good night, Columbus! ” 

“T kees your hand!” said Miguel, bow- 
ing. 

“Faith, and you'll not!” objected Mrs. 
Callahan loftily, and departed. 


Ill 


“ AHA—‘ with the love of the cook ’”!” 
quoted the exultant Saz. “The old lady 
would mash on me, is it not so? Did you 
regard her eye when I talk of keesing?” 

“Some one will regard your eye with a 
club in a minute,” muttered Larry. “Cut 
open that cake, you organ-grinder! Mrs. 
Callahan is the best woman in Arizona, 
and the best cake-maker, too.” 

“That is for to be proofed,” Miguel 
said; “and, anyhow, all women are alike 
the same to men not fearful, such as you.” 
He wiped a knife on the edge of the table, 
and poked it into the loaf. “By gar, this 
cake, she smells it strong in the nose!” he 
observed. 

“TI bet you it does,” agreed McCoy. 
/ “Tt’s the real stuff—the widow is famous 
for spice-cake.” 

“T shall eat!” declared the Spaniard. 
“My indigest, let go it hang!” 

But Miguel’s knife seemed to move with 
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difficulty through the texture of the Calla- 
han cake. 

“Fetch a lamp here,” said Saz sus- 
Your piece, 


piciously. “Ah, there he is! 
my friend! Bite him.” 

Larry took a generous mouthful. Then 
his eyes watered; and, turning his back on 
Miguel, he stalked in silence to the other 
end of the room. 

“ How is it, them cake?” ejaculated his 
partner. 

The reply was indistinct, and Saz gin- 
gerly nibbled. 

“Carramba!” he 
poison!” 

“Now, listen to me!” snapped McCoy, 
whirling around. “That’s a fine cake, 
understand? A fine, elegant cake, and 
we'll eat the last crumb of it, me and 
you, for the honor of Mrs. Callahan, that 
baked it. I passed my bounden word to 
that, Mike, so get on the job!” 

Miguel writhed indignantly. 

“Your word is to me nothing!” he 
shouted. “As for this cake of the devil, 
a pig would trample her!” 

“Well, I see one pig that won’t,” said 
Larry; and he reached ostentatiously for 
his forty-five revolver, which hung from 
a nail in the wall. 

The revolver was unloaded, but little 
Saz did not know that; nor did he per- 
ceive the grin concealed by Larry’s pon- 
derous fist. 

“T have maldad of my waist!” whined 
Miguel, clasping his hands over his belt- 
buckle. 

“Don’t you care,” McCoy insisted. 
“T’ve eat grub of your choosin’ long 
enough. Now you'll swallow some of 
mine! ” 

“Are you went crazy?” inquired Saz. 

“Come on,” urged Larry; “or must I 
shove that cake between your ugly teeth 
with the butt of my pistol?” 

“Senor, our partnership is loosed off!” 

“This is the last business of the firm,” 
said Larrf. 

Miguel groaned, and scowled at the 
forty-five as if he would rather eat the 
revolver than the cake. But experience had 
taught him the wisdom of gratifying the in- 
sane freaks of these crazy Americanos. 
He commended his soul to his favorite 
saint, and fell to upon the abominable 
loaf, gulping wrathfully. 

Larry watched with a smile as sour as 
the cake itself. He was not at all pleased. 
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Why had the widow, best of all cooks, in- 
sulted him by such a culinary burlesque? 
It was an incredibly bad cake. Mrs. Cal- 
lahan must have meant by it, and by ‘her 
mocking -words, that she was no longer his 
friend. And Norah— 

Suddenly Miguel shrieked, and grabbed 
his mouth. 

“Rocks! Rocks!” -he jabbered, and 
threw something on the table. 

McCoy picked it up. It was a heart- 
shaped open locket. Larry blinked at the 
girl’s picture in it. 

“Sufferin’ gravy!” he mumbled. “It’s 
Norah! Norah must have suspicioned her 
mother aimed to roast me—must have 
slipped her picture in the dough, unbe- 
knownst, to tell me I’m solid with her, 
anyway—to tell me—to tell me—” Larry 
quivered, as if some one had jogged his 
elbow, or squeezed his hand, perhaps, be- 
hind a churchyard hedge. 

Manuel Saz hugged his jaw. 

“My teeth is assassinate!” he sobbed. 
“Look, mister, if you see them!” 

But McCoy had no time to reply. He 
was in the bunk-room, wildly donning his 
stiff shirt and cutaway coat. 


IV 


AN hour or so later, in the seclusion of 
the Callahan porch, Miss Norah and Larry 
McCoy pretended to be witnessing the 
rising of the new moon. 

“ Just to think that the next one will be 
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our honeymoon!” said Larry, awe-stricken. 


Norah stroked her glowing cheek against 
his arm. 

“And how vexed I was when mother 
told me she’d given you my cake, believing 
it was hers, Larry! With my locket inside, 
to prove I’d made it! You see, after mother 
and the boys had tasted it, and praised 
it—as you have done, dear—it would have 
been such a joke.” 

“That’s right,” assented McCoy, with 
promptness. 

“It was a lovely cake, wasn’t it?” said 
Norah. 

“It was all of that,” he replied stoutly. 

“But I’m going to learn to do even bet- 
ter,” continued Miss Callahan. “I shall 
take housekeeping lessons from now, until 
—then.” 

She faltered timidly, and put the rosy 
cheek again in operation. 

“There’s Dr. Miller’s horse across the 
street,” said Larry. “Let me speak to the 
doctor a minute, dear. I want i> send Mil- 
ler up to the ranch, for the dago.” 

“Is Mr. Saz taken sick?” questioned 
Norah. 

“He looked like he was going to be, 
when I left,’”” McCoy gravely informed her. 
“And, after all, if it hadn’t been for Saz 
and his teeth, maybe I wouldn’t have— 
wouldn’t have—oh, glory alive!” Larry 
slapped his leg. “TI guess I’d ought to pay 
for that foreigner’s doctorin’, anyhow!” he 
concluded. 


THE CHASE 


Is it to be my destiny 

Seeking the task too great for me? 
Finding the prizes I would seek 
Ever beyond, on some far peak, 
Qut of my reach, ne’er to be won, 


E’en when at last my course is runP 


Then be it so! ’Tis not for me \ 
Looking for flaws in destiny! \ 
Still will I seek those prizes vast, 

Ever beyond, unwon at last! 

What care I for the bitter pace? 

Mine is the solace of the chase! 


Joy of hope that illumes despair, 
Joy of conquering wo and care; 
Scent of battle, the upward flight, 


On, ever onward toward the height— 
These all are mine, let destiny 


Hold what she may in store for me! 


John Kendrick Bangs 







































































‘THE MEETING OF ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA ’’—ALMA TADEMA’S PICTURE OF THE EPISODE THAT 
BEGAN ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS OF ALL HISTORICAL ROMANCES 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Sir Lawrence Alaa Tadema 


WOMEN WHO HAVE 


BY 


newspapers, have done their best to 

make the fall of the Braganza 
dynasty in Portugal show some relation to 
young King Manuel’s alleged devotion to 
the French dancer, Mlle. Gaby Deslys. It 
is very French to rush at such a conclusion; 
but already countless piquant stories have 
woven themselves about this dramatic epi- 
sode of history. 

Of course, it may be that the twenty-one- 
year-old king was no wiser than many older 
men have been; yet it does not seem rea- 
sonable to suppose that the people whom 
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7 : newspapers, especially the French 
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UPSET THRONES 
MARKLAND 


he ruled expelled him because they disap- 
proved of his infatuation for an actress. 
Why did they slay his father and his broth- 
er? It was surely not because of any ques- 
tion of their personal morality. The revo- 
lution in Portugal means that a people de- 
voted chiefly, as Kipling would say, “to 
eloquence and fruit sirups,” have been for 
thirty years assimilating republicanism. 
But though we cannot actually believe 
that Mlle. Deslys was even partially re- 
sponsible for the overthrow of Portugal as 
a kingdom, history, from the very earliest 
times, yields innumerable examples of the 
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wreck of thrones and empires by the influ- 
ence of women, either directly or indirectly 
brought to bear. 

It is hardly worth while to go back to the 
days of myth, yet if we did so we should 
see the most ancient of the historians and 
the noblest of the poets finding their theme 
in the havoc which a woman committed 
among the nations of ancient Greece. Helen 
of Troy, beautiful beyond the dreams of 
men, fled from her husband, the Argive 
prince, to Troy, with her fascinating lover, 
Paris. There all the chivalry of Greece 
proceeded by sea in the “black ships,” and 
for ten long years endeavored to capture 
Troy and to recover Helen. 

The story has been so interwoven with 
myth and fable that to-day one regards it 
as simply a picturesque legend of the past ; 
but Herodotus, who was a great traveler, 
and who really tried to get at the truth of 
what he told—writing in the fifth century 
B.c.—speaks of the Trojan war as having 
actually happened. Modern archeologists, 
too, are fairly well convinced that the war 
took place, from the remains which they 
have discovered on the site of ancient Troy; 
while many of them, as in Professor Sey- 
mour’s recent book, reconstruct for us the 
life of that remote period. 

Mr. Gladstone even went so far as to write 
whole chapters upon the characters who took 
part in the Trojan war; and he convinced 
himself, if not his readers, that Helen was 
not only a type of womanly loveliness, but 
also of Christian penitence as well. Her 
history has had a splendid setting from the 
poets of every century since her own, and 
she is perhaps the most famous woman of 
antiquity. Whether she overturned an em- 
pire or not may be doubted; but we should 
be too skeptical if we altogether denied her 
existence and her influence. 


THE LEGEND OF QUEEN NYISSA 


Even those who do not study ancient his- 
tory are familiar with the name of Croesus, 
because of his astonishing wealth. He was 


King of Lydia, and his line descended from ° 


an adventurer who owed his throne to the 
hands of a woman. The adventurer was 
called Gyges, and the wofman’s name was 
Nyissa, though she is not named in Herodo- 
tus. She was the wife and queen of a 
Lydian monarch of an older dynasty, and 
was remarkable for her beauty. Her hus- 
band, -Candaules, admired her immensely, 
but not with that reticent delicacy which 
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most appeals to a woman’s heart. He treat- 
ed her as an amorous toy, or some beautiful 
plaything, and not as a high-spirited, noble 
lady to whom all that belonged to her inti- 
macy ought to be sacred. The roving Gyges 
stopped at the royal palace, and was enter- 
tained at the royal table. There was feast- 
ing and music, and King Candaules drank 
deep. As she saw him do so, his wife left 
the room. At once Candaules began dis- 
coursing to this stranger about the physical 
beauty of Nyissa; and in his drunken hic- 
cups he stammered out: 

“Don’t take my word for it. 
me, and I’ll let you see!” 

Leading Gyges unsteadily, he proceeded 
along the corridor, where, through a slit in 
the tapestry, Gyges looked in and saw the 
Queen of Lydia divested of her garments, 
and with her long hair floating down her 
shoulders. Then the two men reeled away, 
and the king thought nothing more about it. 
But Nyissa had perceived the disgrace which 
her husband had put upon her, and her 
anger flamed up into a fire of hatred. 

The next day she sent for Gyges; and 
when he had come, and the tapestries were 
drawn, she placed a sword at his throat, 
and cried out: : 

“That dog has led you to disgrace me! 
Choose! Either slay him, take his king- 
dom from him, and make me your wife, or 
else this moment I shall run you through 
the body and declare that I was defending 
myself against an assault upon my honor! ” 

Gyges hesitated but a moment. He 
formed a plot among the palace guards. 
The king was stricken down and slashed to 
pieces; Gyges and Nyissa were married; 
and thus began a new reign of which the 
head was not a Lydian, but a foreigner. 

It is odd that the same story, almost to 
the last detail, is a tradition of the Lom- 
bards. It is told by Gibbon, the historian, 
of Queen Rosamond, one of the Lombard 
heroines. 


Come with 


HOW ANTONY FLUNG AWAY AN EMPIRE 


Next to Helen, perhaps, is Cleopatra 
among the famous women of antiquity, who 
both made and unmade kings. When, as 
a girl, her brother deposed her, she invoked 
the aid of Julius Cesar, upon whose imagi- 
nation her charms and flatteries wrought 
like wine. He replaced her in her royal 
state, setting this marvelous woman to rule 
over the glittering kingdom which Alexander 
the Great had reared. 





WOMEN WHO HAVE UPSET THRONES 


‘'MARIE ANTOINETTE ON HER WAY TO EXECUTION’’—FLAMENG’S PICTURE OF 
THE QUEEN WHOSE FOLLIES HELPED TO RUIN THE OLD 
BOURBON REGIME IN FRANCE 


From a photogravure by Goupil after the painting by Francois Flameng 
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The glorious career of Alexander himself 
had been cut short by the wild excesses of 
two nights spent in feverish revelry with 
Greek and Persian women. Rightly the 
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and all European Rome; how legions of 
veteran troops marched to his standard; how 
sturdy sailors flecked the sea with their long 
ships of war; and how, at Actium, he ‘met 


















































JEANNE BECU, OR VAUBERNIER, MME. DU BARRY, THE MOST FAMOUS OF 
THE WOMEN OF THE OLD BOURBON COURT WHOSE EXTRAVAGANCE 
WAS ONE OF THE CAUSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


From the portrait by Drouats 


veteran soldiers of the young Macedonian 
taunted him with the cry: 

“Would you conquer the world with 
women?” 

Yet Cleopatra showed that women might 
be conquerors of the world. When Cesar 
died, she flung herself with passionate ca- 
resses upon the breast of Antony, and he 
came forward 4sher champion. All the 
world knows the tale too well for its repe- 
tition—how he sought to grasp both Egypt 


his feebler enemy, Augustus, with an over- . 
whelming force. There, as before and after- 
ward, the game was played and the die was 
surely staked for the possession of both 
East and West. Antony, no longer a single- 
hearted soldier but the devotee of his Egyp- 
tian queen, followed her from the mighty 
battle-scene, and, mad with love, “ flung 
away the mastery of the world.” 

If we pass along the ages to our modern 
days, we find many similar cases of the 
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sinister influence of women. So long, how- 
ever, as there has been no question save 
one of morality, the result has seldom been 
anything more than scandalous comment. 
It is only when the “woman behind the 
throne” has gone beyond the line of private 
life, and has sought to meddle in the affairs 
of state, that the populace has rebelled and 
the war-drums have been sounded. 

In the case of Charles II, for instance, 
Nell Gwyn was extremely popular, because 
she never interfered with politics, and be- 
cause she loved her own people and was an 
Englishwoman of good heart. Even the 
other women of that shockingly lax court, 
though they plundered and pillaged from 
the public treasury, were not particularly 
detested; for if they took money freely, they 
spent it still more freely, and they sought no 
share in matters of gov- 
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ploiting the king, and had let alone the 
squabbles of the clerical and radical fac- 
tions. ¥ 

HOW QUEEN ISABELLA LOST HER THRONE 


Through the history of modern Spain 
there runs the same thread of illustrative 
truth. Isabella II, the grandmother of the 
present king, brought on a revolution such 
as Alfonso has thus far succeeded in avert- 
ing. The parallel is inexact in this respect, 
that Queen Isabella was personally popular, 
although she was extremely vicious, while 
her grandson, who is no less popular with 
most of his subjects, is a young man of 
strong domestic instincts. 

The story of Isabella is a curious one, so 
that we may summarize it here. At the 
age of three, she became Queen of Spain. 





ernment. But the foreign 
favorite, Louise de Ké- 
roualle, the Frenchwoman 
who spied upon her royal 
lover and told his secrets 
to the Grand Monarque at 
Versailles, was loathed all 
over England. 

Breaches of matrimony 
caused little gossip in the 
England of the Restora- 
tion, or in the small king- 
doms and _ principalities 
of the Continent. For in- 
stance, a generation later, 
there was a curious case 
in Wiirttemberg, where 
the reigning Duke Eber- 
hard, growing tired of his 
wife, openly married an- 
other lady and set up an- 
other court! Things su¢gh 
as these must have been 
running in the mind of 
Thackeray when he 
drew for us, in “ Vanity 
Fair,” that delightfully 
comic picture of Pumper- 
nickel with its court, its 
highnesses, its transparen- 
cies, and the gossip of 
its infinitesimally little 
groups of diplomats. Even 
in the last century Lola 











Montez would not have 
been expelled -from Ba- 
varia by a revolution had 
she confined herself to ex- 


QUEEN ISABELLA II OF SPAIN, WHO LOST HER THRONE IN THE 


REVOLUTION OF 1868 


From a photograph by Byrnes, Richmond, England 
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The old Salic Law had barred women from 
the throne, but her father had secured a 
decree which annulled this statute, and gave 
to royal women the same rights as men pos- 
sessed. Therefore Isabella was proclaimed 
queen, though the direct heir in the male 
line, Don Carlos, incited a revolt which 
lasted intermittently for a long time. The 
Carlists were at last driven back into the 
mountains, and the young queen grew up 
into girlhood, loved and petted by her peo- 
ple, very much after the fashion of Wil- 
helmina of Holland to-day. 

But then came the question of her mar- 
riage. The French king, Louis Philippe, 
and his crafty minister, M. Thiers, framed 
a scheme which was creditable neither to 
their morality nor to their knowledge of 
human nature. They planned to have her 
marry a royal Spaniard, Don Francisco 
d’ Assisi. It was known that this man was 
a weakling who could never be the father of 
children. The French argued to themselves 
that if he were to marry Queen Isabella, 
she would die childless, and then the throne 
would go to a Bourbon, who would in sym- 
pathy be French. 

This odious plot was carried out, against 
the protest of all Europe—carried out, that 
is, so far as the marriage itself was con- 
cerned. The innocent and _ high-spirited 
girl was given to a creature whom Mr. John 
Bigelow has described as resembling an ape 
rather than a man. The result was that in 
her utter disgust the young queen found 
lovers among the statesmen and soldiers of 
her court. This was the undoing of the 
schemes of France; for after a time the 
queen had several children, among them the 
father of the present king. They were not 
the children of her husband, yet they had to 
be accepted as such; and so the kingly in- 
heritance passed down through one whose 
father no one knew. 

But if the Spanish people condoned 
Isabella’s love affairs, they criticized her 
extravagance. She spent money, pouring it 
out like water, at a time when the treasury 
was nearly bankrupt, and when the proverb, 
“Poor as a Spaniardy’ was far too true. 
All her best advisers urged her to practise 
economy. Very few of them succeeded, and 
these only for a short time. 

A certain chamberlain of hers once hit 
upon a plan to make her realize how enor- 
mous were the sums that she was spending. 
Passing through the hall of the palace, she 
was surprised to see a vast heap of silver 
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pieces, resembling the contents of a great 
bin of wheat, but piled up in the middle of 
the floor. The queen summoned her cham- 
berlain. 

“What is the meaning of all this money?” 
she demanded of him. 

“Oh,” he replied with a low bow, “this 
is merely the amount which I have brought 
out to pay the bill of your majesty’s glove- 
maker!” 

The queen colored and then laughed, and 
for several months she was less extravagant 
in her expenditures for clothes. 

But she could not long remain so. There 
were two great parties in Spain at that time, 
as there are now—the Liberals and the 
Conservatives. The Liberals sought reform, 
and wanted to cut down the expenses of the 
state, even those of the queen herself. The 
Conservatives believed that the sovereign 
could do no wrong. Naturally enough, Isa- 
bella sided more and more with the Con- 
servatives. One after another the great 
towns and cities broke out into revolt until 
all Spain was ablaze. 

Poor Isabella, now middle-aged and very 
stout, was obliged to cross the frontier into 
France, and take up her home in Paris, 
where she reared her son Alfonso, the fa- 
ther of the present Spanish king. She did not 
suffer very much by her expulsion, except 
in rank and prestige; for she brought away 
with her a fortune which, up to the time of 
her death, about six years ago, she spent with 
almost the same recklessness as before. 


A ROYAL TRAGEDY IN SERVIA 


A dreadful and dramatic dynastic down- 
fall was that of the historic house of Obre- 
novitch, in 1903. This line, which sprang 
long ago from a swineherd, so that its chiefs 
were called the “swineherd kings,” ruled 
over Servia both in past centuries and after 
1882, when it became a kingdom instead of 
a principality. 

The house was most unfortunate in its 
rulers. Its first king (1882) was Milan, a 
man of gross excesses and infamous life. 
His face was familiar in every haunt of 
dissipation throughout Europe. He was a 
blackleg, a drunkard, and even a coward 
in battle, as he showed in the war against 
Bulgaria in 1885. He so strongly preferred 
vicious amusements to honorable pursuits 
that finally he divorced his beautiful Rus- 


‘sian wife, Queen Natalie, and voluntarily 


abdicated his throne, so that he might pur- 
sue his evil courses in Paris and Vienna. 











WOMEN WHO HAVE UPSET THRONES 


His son, Alexander, was potentially a 
degenerate. He had a strange, abnormal 
face, and a tendency toward questionable 
habits. At first he showed a good deal of 
energy, if not wisdom; but in 1900, against 
the advice of every one, he married a woman 
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gave her a complete ascendency over the 
king, and so evil was her influence that he 
seemed to lose sight of all judgment and 
principle. 

On the night of June 11, 1903, a plot 
which had been arranged by some of the 
























































QUEEN DRAGA OF SERVIA, WHOSE UNPOPULARITY LED TO THE MURDER OF 
HERSELF AND HER HUSBAND AND THE DOWNFALL OF 
, THE OBRENOVITCH DYNASTY 


From a photograth by Guesquin, Mentone 


much older than himself, named Draga 
Mashin. Qucen Draga was the widow of a 
physician, and her reputation before her 
marriage to Alexander was such that many 
foreign sovereigns, among them Queen Vic- 
toria, refused to recognize her. She wrought 
the downfall of Alexander, and of the swine- 
herd dynasty. Her strange and sensual spell 


chief officers of the Servian army came to 
a climax. The regiment stationed to guard 
the palace suddenly mutinied. The great 
portal of the building was blown up. Men 
clutching knives and pistols ran up and 
down the darkened corridors, seeking most 
of all for the queen, whom they reviled 
with fearful epithets. i 
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MLLE. GABY DESLYS, THE FRENCH DANSEUSE WHOSE NAME THE NEWSPAPERS HAVE 
CONNECTED WITH THE OVERTHROW OF THE PORTUGUESE MONARCHY 


King Alexander showed a flash of cour- 
age. Armed with a revolver, he sought to 
face his enemies, but he was at once shot 
down. ‘The conspirators then fell upon the 
wretched Draga, whom they hacked to pieces, 
throwing her mutilated body out of the win- 
dow, where it was caught upon the bayonets 
of those who stood below in the glare of 
torches. ‘This woman had wrought the ruin 
of an ancient house, and she met a bloody 
and hideous death. 

The French Revolution was perhaps the 
greatest event of modern times. It bore in 


its train the Napoleonic era, the downfall of 
despotism in France, the destruction of feu- 
dalism throughout Europe, and the dawn of 
a new era, in which the rights of men were 


recognized. We say that the causes of the 
French Revolution are plain enough—the 
tyranny of the Bourbon kings, the excessive 
taxation and misery of the people; but if 
we look behind the historian’s mantle, and 
disregard the rise and fall of ministers and 
favorites, we shall see, as in a sort of mist, 
the faces of many women, who sapped the 
vitality of royal France, just as other women 











WOMEN WHO HAVE UPSET THRONES 


made imperial France so helpless. We see 
the loveliness of Jeanne du Barry, and her 
masses of golden hair with a strange silvery 
tint, surrounded by glittering diamonds and 
foamy laces. . And there are Henriette d’ Or- 
léans, and Francoise de Montespan, and 
Louise de la Valliére, and Francoise de 
Maintenon, and Jeanne de Pompadour, and 
that greater and still more baneful being, 
Marie Antoinette, who destroyed her dynasty 
just as Eugénie de Montijo, one hundred 
years later, destroyed hers. 

It is a strange mirage, a frightful con- 
trast, that comes before us—lovely faces, 
gorgeous. parks and gilded palaces, rosy 
wines, millions upon millions poured out 
like water by a sensuous court for every 
form of luxury, and beneath it all the star- 
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ving, shriveled limbs, the gaunt and sunken 
faces, of those’ from whose very’souwls this 
luxury was wrung; until there came at last 
the red days of the Terror, when the heads 
of lovely ladies were borne on pikes, drip- 
ping blood along the streets of Paris, to the 
yelling of a million human wolves. 

Women so often say that they have no 
influence. Their influence is the greatest 
and most profound of any in the world. 
We need not look for it merely in the small 
affairs of life; but when we gaze upon the 
wreck of empires and the red ruin of states 
and principalities and kingdoms, we shall 
often be able to discover that the cause was 
ultimately not the unwisdom or the folly of 
men, but rather the wilfulness and witchery 
of women. 


DREAMERS 


The Man speaks 
I DREAMED that I walked in the forest shade, 
Where the mottled sunlight shone; 
I was the man and you the maid, 
And we wandered on alone. 
The sunset sank in the gilded west, 
And the shadows of twilight fell; 
But the love in your heart was all confessed, 
If pleading eyes could tell. 


The Woman speaks 
I dreamed that I walked by the restless sea, 
*Neath the glorious autumn skies, 
But the glow of the sunset was lost to me 
In the light of your tender eyes. 
A chilling wind had wrapped me round, 


But I did not feel the blast, 


For in your warm embrace I found 
A haven of rest at last. 


The Man speaks 


I seemed to wander in foreign climes, 
Where all the world seemed new; 

But the winds, like the murmur of distant chimes, 
Brought tidings of love from you. 

The twilight ebbed its life away, 
And the stars began to shine, 

But the light in my heart was the light of day, 
For you told me you would be mine. 


The Woman speaks 

The storm-clouds gathered from far and near, 
And the thunder broke above; 

But the roar of the breakers I did not hear, 
While you whispered your words of love. 

The tongue of the tempest lapped the sea, 
And the lightnings laced the west; 

But the whole wide world seemed calm to me, 


As I lay in your arms at rest! 
\ 


Samuel P. Davis 
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THROUGH THE YEARS 


EEN fishin’, sonny? Let me see! 
Is that two fish you got,.or three? 

It’s four, you say? Well, bless your soul! 
I guess none didn’t break your pole. 
Is that the best that you could ketch? 
When we was boys we wouldn’t fetch 
Them little chaps to home. We'd say 
That they’d be bigger ones some day, 
An’ let ’em have a chance to grow; 
But that, you know, was years ago. 


Why, right down there in Jimson’s pool, 
When I was just a lad at school, 

I cut a rod about so thin, 

An’ took a string an’ bent a pin, 

An’ used an angleworm for bait; 

An’, gettin’ long toward gettin’ late, 

I caught a trout weighed seven pound. 
By gosh, his floppin’ shook the ground! 
I guess you think that that ain’t so; 
But that, you know, was years ago. 


Ah, halcyon times, those days of yore 
That tripped away to come no more! 
Their trout were of heroic size, 
Their gnats outgrew our butterflies; 
And he who stands upon time’s rim— 
Though all to-day is waxing dim— 
Can see a meadow laced with dew, 
Where daisies once as lofty grew 
As now the nodding cowslips grow; 
But that, you know, was years ago. 
Edward S. Morrissey 


THE WAITER 


HE waiter’s docility, show of humility, labored 
civility, 
Need not abash you; 
Preserve your tranquillity—all his agility but 
proves ability 
Aimed to uncash you! 


His jocularity, hair that is carroty—truly a rarity! 
Are not for sport meant; 
Show no disparity, but solidarity ’twixt your free 
charity 
And his deportment. 


Order judiciously, also nutritiously, not too ambi- 
tiously— 
His the fine touches; 
To eat deliciously, not at all viciously, nor yet 
suspiciously, 
No tip too much is! 


For note that, curiously, if you penuriously, 
smiling most spuriously, 
Omit his bonus, 
He, gazing furiously, 
unluxuriously, 
Shoulder an onus! 


mutters injuriously—you 


Such contumaciousness or pertinaciousness is an 
ungraciousness, 
Joy’s worst abater; 
Show perspicaciousness—unostentatiousness, cou- 
pled with spaciousness, 
Pleases the waiter! 
Francis Whitehill 


THE SPECIALISTS 


T was a gay conductor on an urbay trolley-line; 
His uniform was spandy, and his buttons they 
were fine. 
I asked him would he tell me where I ought to 
leave the car 
To get the nearest ferry to North Central Bolivar. 
He paid me no attention, but kept on along the 
aisle 
With a highly supercilious and most irritating 
smile. 
Again I put the question, and he coldly answered 
me: 
“Tf you’re seeking information, ask Conductor 
Twenty-Three.” 
His specialty, I now saw well, 
Was merely jingling of a bell! 


I went into a restaurart to get a hasty meal; 
I told the waiter I should like a little bit of veal. 
He wandered off. A half-hour passed; I sum- 
moned him once more, 
And told again what I had told him pleasantly 
before. 
He gazed out through the window with a look 
quite far-away; 
About his lips a furtive smile was making a dis- 
play. 
“Y’m very sorry,” he remarked, “the veal man 
isn’t here. 
When he comes in, I'll tell him of your crder with 
plaisir.” 
*Twas then I learned this precious clam 
Served nothing else but pickled ham! 


The pipes were bursting all around, and streams 
were all about; 

The parlor was so flooded the piano floated out; 

The dining-room was deluged with a freshet so 
immense 

It made poor old Niagara look like twenty-seven 
cents. 





LIGHT 


I quickly called a plumber, and he answered me 
at once, 
But acted like a copper-fastened, armor-plated 
dunce. 
“Why don’t you get to work?” I cried, so mad I 
scarce could speak. 
“You asked me what the matter was,’ 
“and it’s a leak.” 
His specialty, the lazy snipe, 
Was merely looking at the pipe! 


’ 


said he, 


Some time ago, quite carelessly, I fell into the sea. 
The water was so deep and rough it was too much 
for me; 
I felt myself a going down; so then, with mad- 
dened yelp, 
I called to some one on the shore, imploring speedy 
help. 
He waved his hand quite pleasantly, and said he 
wished he might 
Do something that would help me in my most 
unhappy plight. 
“T’m sorry, friend,’ he roared to me; “I’d help 
you if I could, 
3ut I’m devoting all my time to chopping kindling- 
wodd.” 
And that is how it came around 
That I was so untimely drowned! 


Wilberforce Jenkins 


THE ONLY ONE 


tarsi BEN ADHEM, quite a classy dame, 


Awoke, and by her night-light’s tiny flame 
Saw, scribbling on a little gold-framed slate, 
A vision like a colored fashion-plate. 
In freezing, high-bred accents, Abbie said: 
“Pray, pardon me!” The vision tossed its head, 
And answered, perched upon the footboard’s ridge: 
“T write the names of those who play goo:] bridge.” 


“Then my name’s there!” delighted, Abbie cried. 
“Well, no,” the vision said; “ you’re just outside.” 
Then Abbie answered with a scornful look: 
“ Pooh! I don’t want to be in your old book! 
But while you’re writing, jot this down, I pray— 
‘I never hold post-mortems, anyway!’” 
The vision wrote and faded. But next night 
It came again, with manner most polite, 
And showed the names of those who played bridge 
best, 

And lo, Miss Abbie’s name led all the rest! 

. Carolyn Wells 


THE STAND-BY 


BOUGHT a horse, a gallant nag, 
In old Kentucky sired; 
I also bought a runabout, 
Red-wheeled and rubber-tired. 
I purchased next a motor-car 
And made the gravel fly; 
And then I got an aeroplane, 
To travel through the sky. 


VERSE 


Now, when the aeroplane comes down 
With broken wing or wheel, 
My chauffeur loads the crippled kite 
Upon the swift ’mobile; 
And when the auto, too, declines 
To take the homeward track, 
My trusty steed comes trotting up, 
And tows us safely back! 
Minna Irving 


A GOOD BARGAIN 


H, I am sitting all alone— 
I and my little kiddy; 
The setting sun to rest has gone; 
My brain is getting giddy. 
I’ve tried to lull the babe to rest 
With numbers sweet, compelling; 
But he with an unwelcome zest 
Devotes his time to yelling. 
So, wifey dear, come home, come home, and give 
us your attention, 
And let the other women run that suffragette 
convention ! 


We've had no food the live-long day, 
For Bridget’s gone and left us; 
And Norah, too, has gone away— 
Her nuptials have bereft us; 
And we’re as hungry as can be, 
As sure as I’m a sinner; 
Come back to baby and to me, 
And let us have our dinner! 
Oh, wifey dear, come home, come home, and give 
us your attention, 
And let the other women run that suffragette 
convention ! 


My toes are peeping through my socks— 
I don’t know how to darn ’em; 
I cannot find my collar-box 
Or pantaloons, consarn ’em! 
The house has not been swept for days, 
The cellar’s damp and musty, 
And everywhere my vision strays 
The prospect’s vile and dusty. 
Oh, wifey, do come home, come home, and give us 
your attention, 
And let the other women run that suffragette 
convention ! 


You want to vote, and I agree 
That you're entitled to it, 
And I will promise faithfully 
That you shall surely do it. 
I'll give you mine, oh, wifey dear, 
No matter who is looking, 
If you will only come back here 
And do a little cooking! 
So, wifey dear, come home, come home, and give 
us your attention, - 
And win the prize you’re seeking at that suffragette 
convention ! 
Carlyle Smith 





INSOMNIA AND INSOMNIACS 


A COMMON-SENSE TALK ABOUT A PREVALENT MODERN DISEASE 


BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, A.M., M.D. 


AUTHOR OF “STUDIES IN HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY,” ETC, 


NSOMNIA is both a penalty and a 
if pathologic luxury of civilization. It 
is a mark of neurologic aristocracy, 
as distinctly and unquestionably as gout is 
a mark of blue blood and ancient lineage. 
Those who possess it may be as vain of it 
as of a coronet on their note-paper. The 
great mass of mankind seldom suffer from 
insomnia — they have too many other 
troubles. 

To hear an insomniac recite his woes as 
he holds you with his glittering eye, one 
would think that to lie awake two or 
three hours in a comfortable bed, listening 
to the clock as it strikes was one of the 
deadliest diseases that afflicted humanity; 
and night-long sleepy-headedness the most 
precious and vital privilege of man. 

As a matter of fact, insomnia, like the 
devil, is not so black as it is painted. It 
isn’t the staying awake for an hour or two 
at night that’s abnormal, so much as the 
worrying about it all the next day. Most 
of us in our salad days—and in later life, 
while healthy and vigorous—think little of 
losing not merely an hour’s but a night’s 
sleep. We echo the gay philosophy of 
Tom Moore that— 


The best of all ways to lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night. 


It is a reckless and easy-going philoso- 
phy, but it has some justification in the 
ease with which deprivations of this sort 
‘can be made good the following night, so 
long as the beautiful elasticity of youth 
lasts, and the rigidity of advancing years 
draws not nigh. 

Nor did the childhood of the world worry 
itself much about insomnia, for the reason 
that it had such unlimited opportunities 
of making up for the loss, and so com- 
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paratively little to keep it awake at night— 
or in the daytime, either. It also retained 
some of the old-time power of hibernation, 
which enabled it to drop peacefully off to 
sleep, in order to fill up the time, when it 
had nothing else to do. Its principal ob- 
jection to lying awake at night was on 
account of the things which one might 
happen to see in the interval—things that 
flapped and glared at the windows, or 
stood rigid and terrible at the head of your 
bed, and would “git you” if you didn’t 
pull the blankets over your head. Per- 
haps part of the violent objection that we 
have to lying awake at night is a sur- 
vival, due to vague and indefinable fear 
that some of these bogies of the nursery days 
of our minds may reappear. 


THE TERROR THAT WALKS IN DARKNESS 


All the protections and safeguards of 
twenty centuries of civilization seem to 
drop away from us, and leave us naked 
and unprotected to our enemies, when we 
wake “in the dim and dead of night, when 
the rain is on the roof.” Every sound 
must be explained and -strictly accounted 
for. It is probably only a rat, or the wind 
rattling the windows, but it may be a jab- 
berwock, or a burglar! Every moving 
shadow reveals an enemy with drawn, up- 
lifted knife; every point of light is the 
gleaming eyeball of some jungle beast. 
This is the hour when the gods were born, 
when -even the boldest must have some 
one to appeal to for protection. If we were 
quite sure that nothing terrible would hap- 
pen to us during our hours of wakefulness, 
perhaps we should not dread insomnia so 
much. 

Of course, to lose two hours of sleep, 
out of our necessary eight, is both unpleas- 
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ant and unwholesome—like being robbed 
of one-fourth of our proper supply of food. 
If it were to continue indefinitely, it would 
ultimately result in physical bankruptcy. 
But the human mechanism is astonishingly 
elastic. It can allow itself a surprising 
amount of leeway, and yet keep safely on 
its course. If you give yourself nine hours 
in bed every night, nothing is easier than 
for the body to make good its deficit at any 
time, almost without your noticing it. The 
mere fact that you lay awake two hours 
last night and three hours the night be- 
fore is no proof that the same thing is 
going to repeat itself every night for the 
next month. Indeed, not more than one 
case of insomnia in fifty ever continues so 
‘Jong, or so constantly, as to cause the 
health to suffer appreciably from actual loss 
of sleep. 

Unless there is some positive disease of 
body or some serious disturbance of mind, 
the more sleep you lose for two or three 
nights in succession, the more likely you 
are to make it up in the next three or four 
nights. Nature is perpetually redressing 
the sleep balance, without your being aware 
of what she is doing. We can readily tell 


when we eat, and how much we eat, but 
no man living can say positively when or 


how long he is asleep. It is only the time 
when he is awake that he can testify to 
with certainty; and his senses may grossly 
deceive him even as to that. 

The gravity of both sleeplessness and 
loss of appetite depends almost entirely 
upon the seriousness and obstinacy of their 
cause. So far as the actual loss of food 
or sleep is concerned, the human body has 
almost incredible powers of enduring both 
starvation and wakefulness without seri- 
ous or permanent injury. Remember that 
the strongest and most unconquerable ten- 
dency of a normal individual is to sleep 
when he is tired and eat when his stomach 
is empty; and that it takes some positive 
and persistent obstacle to prevent him 
from indulging in either of these vital 
habits. 

When your tissues get to a point where 
they really need and demand sleep, you 
could not stay awake if some one stood 
over you with a drawn sword. Remove the 
cause of your insomnia, and sleep will fol- 
low as certainly as the night the day. If 
this cause be a definite or organic disease, 
then the gravity of your insomnia will be 
the gravity and obduracy of this particular 
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disease. If it be due to some form of 
grief, or bereavement, you may rest assured 
that sooner or later you will fall into the 
heavy, dreamless sleep of exhaustion, or 
that the deadening effect of the passage of 
time will dull the edge of your agony. 

The cheering thing to remember, in in- 
somnia, is that in nine cases out of ten the 
cause is either completely removable, or 
will mitigate itself gradually with the 
merciful oblivion of time. 


THE SELF-EXAGGERATION OF INSOMNIA 


‘Insomnia is always a symptom of some 
physical disturbance or mental strain, and 
ought by no means to be ignored or lightly 
regarded. It is, in fact, one of our most 
invaluable danger-signals, the prompt heed- 
ing of which will save us many a break- 
down. Yet the thing to be borne clearly in 
mind is its curious power of self-exaggera- 
tion, its tendency to make us overestimate 
both the amount of our wakefulness and 
the seriousness of the results which are 
likely to follow from it. 

There are forms of insomnia which are 
the first sign of physical breakdown, or 
mental unbalance; and though these do not 
form more than one per cent—scarcely 
more than one in five hundred—of all 
cases, the impression, unfortunately, seems 
to have got abroad that all forms of in- 
somnia tend to carry their victims in this 
direction, and will inevitably end in some 
catastrophe, unless checked. As a matter 
of fact, even the ten per cent of cases which 
are not due to some temporary or readily 
removable cause, and which tend to per- 
sist in milder or severer form, in spite of all 
that can be done for them—even these 
might in the vast majority of instances, 
run unchanged for months, and even years, 
without seriously or permanently under- 
mining the health. 

But of course you cannot make anybody 
who has insomnia believe this! That is 
one of the fundamental symptoms of his 
condition. In spite of the best and coolest 
judgment which he can bring to bear upon 
his condition, he will die, and nobody shall 
save him, unless this terrible and intoler- 
able loss of sleep is stopped! 

He is the best illustration possible of 
the homely old distich: 


He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still. 


And the difficulties of convincing him are 
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fundamental and peculiar. First and fore- 
most, to prove to a man that he is asleep 
is like attempting to prove a negative, only 
more so. No one knows when, or how 
long, he is asleep. He only knows what 
his last memories were on dozing off, and 
what time it was when he awoke. The 
playful little agreement that we used to 
make in the happy days of childhood, 
when we slept three or four in a room, 
that the one who fell asleep first would 
whistle, was never yet fulfilled. Unless 
some genius can invent a paradoxical sort 
of a clock that we can hear when we are 
asleep and cannot hear when we are awake, 
we shall never be able to demonstrate posi- 
tively the exact amount of our slumbers or 
of our wakefulness. 


AN AMUSING EXPERIMENT 


How difficult it is to make any one who 
is skeptical on the subject believe that he 
has been asleep is amusingly illustrated by 
a story told by an eminent physician of 
the experiments with laughing gas, in the 
early days of its use. 

Its inhalation became one of the popu- 
lar fads, and young people at evening par- 
ties would amuse themselves by getting 
some doctor friend to give laughing gas 
to three or four of their number, and 
watching the result. On one of these oc- 
casions, the gas was administered to a 
young lady and two young men, all of 
whom went soundly to sleep, and woke up 
again in a few minutes. Two of them 
admitted the success of th experiment, but 
the third—a particularly pig-headed young 
fellow—insisted that he had never been 
asleep at all, but had just been pretending; 
and had heard every word of what had 
been said while he was supposed to be un- 
conscious. 

For several minutes they argued with 
him without avail, and then one of the 
young ladies with a mischievous smile 
whispered something in the ear of the doc- 
tor. The doctor turned to the skeptic and 
said: 

“Well now, Mr. Smith, perhaps that 
time it was not a success. Suppose we try 
it again!” 

To this the doubter readily consented. 
When he was fully under the influence, the 
doctor told one of his friends to remove his 
shoes and stockings. To the intense amuse- 
ment of everybody in the room, the young 
fellow was evidently in the frame of mind cf 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 


the lady from the rural districts who, on 
seeing a porcelain bath-tub for the first time, 
declared that it looked so good. that she 
could hardly wait until Saturday night to 
try it—and it was late on Friday in his 
calendar. 

As soon as he regained consciousness, he 
again began protesting that he had never 
been asleep, had just wanted to fool them, 
and so forth; but his protestations were 
quickly cut short by the doctor’s quietly 
smiling and pointing to his feet. The 
youth made one wild grab for his shoes 
and stockings, bolted precipitately from the 
room, and never made any further attempt 
to deny that he had been sound asleep. 

Naturally, no one can remember any- 
thing about the time when he was actually 
asleep, though the hours during which he 
was awake stand out vividly and convinc- 
ingly. This is not to say, of course, that 
many individuals do not suffer both in 
their comfort and in their health from 
chronic and persistent loss of sleep, but 
only that the amount lost, and the dam- 
age done thereby, is never as great as it 
appears to the sufferers. 

Another of the psychic characteristics of 
insomnia is that it seems to fill its victims 
with a sort of morbid pride in their martyr- 
dom. “Wo be unto them if they preach 
not the gospel of sleeplessness.” They 
seem to be seized with a positive cacoethes 
loquendi, an overwhelming impulse to talk 
about their experiences. If they happen 
to be gifted with the pen, they write essays 
about the subject, like De Quincey and 
Stevenson. If they are musicians they 
compose études to express their sensations, 
like Heller’s “Nuits Blanches.” If they 
are simply private citizens, they talk about 
their symptoms over their teacups, or their 
steins, until one imagines that the whole 
round world is full of the victims of in- 
somnia. 

As a matter of fact, obstinate and seri- 
ous forms of the disease are far from com- 
mon; and the average family physician is 
not called upon to prescribe for sleepless- 
ness half as often as is popularly believed. 
One good, wide-awake case of insomnia, 
determined to get something to put him, or 
her, to sleep, will go the rounds of every 
doctor in town and multiply his apparent 
numerousness tenfold. 

Whether it is or is not becoming more 
common than formerly, it is difficult to 
say; but there appears to be little evidence 
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in support of the popular belief in its 
greater prevalence, save in the sense that 
we are becoming more sensitive to lighter 
ailments and demanding higher standards 
of health and comfort than formerly. 

One form of insomnia consists chiefly of 
a luckless sort of split in our conscious- 
ness, which keeps one corner of the mind 
awake to see whether the rest of it is asleep 
or not, and to report in the morning. That 
the consciousness of many insomniacs is 
playing them this curious trick is abun- 
dantly proven by the test of direct obser- 
vation. 

The great majority of sufferers from in- 
somnia are, of course, not sick enough to 
go to a hospital, or even to have a nurse. 
Sometimes, however, they are induced to 
enter a sanitarium; and when the night 
nurse, as a means of determining the 
severity of their trouble, is ordered to in- 
clude them in her rounds and look in on 
them at regular intervals, three times out 
of four, however loud their protestations 
of never closing an eye all night, they are 
found sleeping soundly, and even snoring. 


THE POWER OF SUGGESTION 


Another proof of the unreal character of 
many cases of insomnia is the readiness 
with which they yield to suggestion, or 
some other form of mental treatment. Natu- 
rally, that which exists chiefly in the mind 
can be cured by the mind. Neurologists, or 
specialists in nervous diseases, into whose 
hands these sufferers usually fall sooner or 
later, have reported brilliant successes in 
cases that had defied every other form of 
treatment, by first telling the patient what 
wonderful results had. been obtained by 
this method, and what influence the mind 
had over disease; and then by directing 
him to repeat once or twice an hour, all 
through the day: 

“T am going to have a good night’s sleep. 
To-night I am going to sleep like a top. 
I shall have a bully night’s rest!” 

The sufferer is ordered to repeat the same 
formula if he happens to wake in the 
night, and to keep on repeating it until 
he falls asleep again. In addition, a 
card with the cheering words printed upon 
it is hung over his dressing-table, where 
he can let his eyes rest upon it the last 
thing before he closes them upon the pil- 
low. In a short time the patient becomes 
mildly self-hypnotized. He drops the bad 
mental habit of taking his own  sleep- 
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pulse, as it were, and listening for the 
clock to strike all night long. He begins 
to believe he is getting the better of his 
trouble, instead of its mastering him; and 
in a few weeks he is convinced that he is 
sleeping soundly nine-tenths of the night— 
which has been the fact from the be- 
ginning. This is a fair example of the 
way in which hypnotism and suggestion 
usually “cure” in medicine. 

Although insomnia is not going to drive 
us, either as individuals or as a race, into 
nervous bankruptcy, yet it is a very real 
and troublesome affliction, which attacks 
many of us occasionally, and some of us 
frequently. The interesting question is, 
as ever, the practical one—what are we 
going to do about it? 


HOW INSOMNIA CAN BE CURED 


The first thing to get clearly in mind is 
that sleeplessness is usually as easily cur- 
able as it is common; and that even those 
cases which prove obstinate, and resist our 
best endeavors, can almost invariably be 
brought within such limits as will not se- 
riously interfere with either comfort or effi- 
ciency. The whole interest and practical 
importance of the problem center not in the 
fact that you don’t sleep, but in the ques- 
tion why you don’t. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, many per- 
sons are unable to sleep well because they 
are too tired. They have driven them- 
selves so incessantly, day in and day out, 
fifty-two weeks out of the year, in one rut 
and one mill-horse round, and their brains 
are so loaded with fatigue ‘toxins, that 
they fall into a sort of waking delirium. 
All night they keep on thinking round and 
round and round in the same circles they 
have been following during the day, until 
they are ready to drop dead, like stampeded 
cattle or Marathon racers. 

To imagine that the peaceful stillness 
of the country will make you sleep, when 
the whole cyclone of the city is roaring and 
raging in your brain, is simply ludicrous. 
If you can’t sleep, it is a sign for you to 
make a change of hours—or jobs! To do 
anything, or take anything, at night to make 
yourself sleep is like locking the stable-door 
after the horse is stolen. To your tired 
nervous system, it adds insult to injury. 
Warmth to the feet, or cold to the head, 
or reciting the Declaration of Independence, 
is like trying to break a log-jam with a 
tooth-pick. 
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It must not be forgotten that a small 
group of insomniacs suffer for just the 
opposite reason—because they are never 
sufficiently wide awake in the daytime, in 
any intelligent sense, to notice the differ- 
ence when they go to sleep. People who 
have little to do, and few real interests in 
life, often sleep just about as badly as 
they do everything else. In these cases, 
the best cure is to get something to do 
that will really wake the patient up in 
the daytime. 

Others imagine themselves in danger of 
becoming nervous wrecks because they 
can’t fill up with sleep all the time they 
have to waste in the twenty-four hours. 
One of my colleagues, some years ago, 
told me that he had been consulted by a 
lady of his acquaintance, who came into 
his office looking the very picture of flab- 
by wo. 

“Oh, doctor,” she said, “ what ever shall 
I do? I can’t get a wink of sleep after 
four o’clock in the morning, and I’m be- 
coming a nervous wreck!” 

The patient was a stout, comfortable- 
looking young married woman, of well-to- 
do family, and living under most favor- 
able physical conditions. The doctor took 
her pulse, looked at her tongue, sounded 
her chest, made inquiries as to her diges- 
tion, her appetite, her household cares and 
other duties. Everything appeared to be 
perfectly normal and healthy. She suf- 
fered no pain, she had no sign of any 
organic disease. There was nothing in her 
financial or domestic circumstances to 
worry her in the slightest—she just simply 
woke up about four o’clock every morning, 
and tossed about wide-eyed until break- 
fast time. 

The doctor was beginning to feel non- 
plussed; finally it occurred to him to in- 
quire as to her hours of retiring. 

“Oh, I’m always very particular about 
that, doctor. I am very regular about go- 
ing to bed. It’s very, very seldom that I’m 
not in bed and asleep by eight o’clock.” 

This “nervous wreck” had had eight 
hours of sound sleep before her “insomnia” 
began to torture her! 


EXERCISE AND FRESH AIR 
One of the commonest, if not the com- 
monest, single cause of restlessness at night 


is an insufficient amount of exercise in the 
open air during the day. Sleep is far more 


a matter of the muscles than of the brain; 
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and if you work during the day entirely 
with the latter, the chances are decidedly 
in favor of some angle or corner of it 
lying awake, either to dream, or to bother 
you with hard-luck stories in the morning. 
Get yourself thoroughly and comfortably 
tired at some form of pleasant exercise in 
the open air—walking, riding, ball-play- 
ing, tennis, rowing, fishing, gardening, 
dancing, automobiling—no matter what, so 
long as it keeps you interested, under the 
open sky; and you have pretty nearly in- 
sured a fair night’s rest. 

The next commonest cause is lack of 
drafts in the bedroom. I say drafts ad- 
visedly, for the only air really fit to breathe 
is air which is in motion; and every bed- 
room should be so arranged that a steady 
current of air flows through it gently all 
night long. It won’t hurt you a particle 
to lie right in that current, simply putting 
on blankets in proportion to its coolness or 
coldness. 

The ideal place to sleep is on a porch, 
or a roof; and the bedroom of the future 
will consist of a good-sized sleeping-porch, 
sheltered by curtains which can be drawn 
on the stormy side, with a small dressing- 
room attached to it. This, even in our 
northern climate, can be slept in, not mere- 
ly without discomfort, but with actual de- 
light, three hundred and thirty nights out 
of the year. 

Another thing to be avoided by those 
inclined to sleeplessness is going to bed 
with too empty a stomach. The popular 
prejudice against going to bed on a full 
stomach appears to have surprisingly lit- 
tle rational foundation. Children, the 
sweetness of whose sleep is proverbial, al- 
most habitually fall asleep over their sup- 
pers; and animals and savages lie down 
and snore the clock round, directly after 
not merely a full meal, ‘but, in the lan- 
guage of the mining-camps, a “ puffick 
gorge.” When more than four or five 
hours have elapsed since dinner or sup- 
per, it is often helpful to take a handful 
of crackers, a glass of milk, or a cup of 
oyster soup, or beef tea just before retiring, 
if you are inclined to be restless. 

In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou earn 
sleep, to paraphrase Scripture, and a good, 
free perspiration honestly earned and pro- 
duced is the best known hypnotic. For 
those who are too lazy, or whose duties 
are too confining, to allow them to get 
this, a hot bath just before retiring will 
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prove helpful. But it is a poor substitute 
for the real thing; and on general prin- 
ciples, it is a hard thing to keep healthy 
without at least one good sweat every day. 
If the weather happens to be hot, a cool bath 
just before retiring will be a great help to- 
ward a restful night, from its soothing effect 
upon the nervous system. 


THE BEST THING TO DO—NOTHING 


When you actually find yourself sleep- 
less, the best thing to do, at that particular 
time, is nothing whatever; and the more 
thoroughly and completely you do it, the 
better. Just make up your mind what you 
are going to do next day to prevent a re- 
petition to-morrow night, and resign your- 
self to the situation. Remember, it won’t 
do you the slightest harm in the world to 
lie awake in a comfortable bed, in a well- 
ventilated room, for one, two, or even three 
hours at a stretch, provided you keep your 
muscles quiet and your mind at rest. 

If your mind wants to think, let it. It 
won’t do you any harm, and there are few 
of us who do too much of that useful proc- 
ess during our waking hours. Just try to 
turn it into interesting, profitable, and en- 
tertaining directions. The man or woman 
who cannot enjoy a couple of hours with 
his or her own thoughts has sadly wasted 
his opportunities. 

If your thoughts want to tear all over 
the known world, don’t try to stop them; 
the farther and ‘faster they travel, the 
sooner they will tire themselves out. If 
you can only forget that you are awake, 
you will be asleep before you know it. 
If you are thirsty go and get a drink; if 
the room has become stuffy, throw the win- 
dows wider open; if your feet have become 
cold in any way, do whatever is necessary 
to get them warm. But beyond this, avoid 
anything which lifts your head from its 
pillow. One of my colleagues—a man of 
wide experience and national reputation— 
used to say to his patients who complained 
of sleeplessness: 

“Lie quietly in bed in good air all night 
long, and I don’t care whether you get to 
sleep at all or not.” 

Anything which concentrates your atten- 
tion upon the fact that you are awake 
and sleepless simply makes matters worse. 
This is particularly true of such hoary old 
humbugs as repeating the multiplication- 
table up to twelve times twelve, or counting 
imaginary sheep jumping through a hypo- 
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thetical gap. Any individual who can be 
allowed at large without a guardian can 
find some more interesting and profitable 
occupation for his wakeful hours than these 
infantilities. Instead of putting you to 
sleep, they merely convince you, beyond 
possibility of doubt, that you are widely 
and hopelessly awake. 

It is not best, even for those who are 
inclined to be poor sleepers, to be too 
fussy and particular about absolute free- 
dom from noise and absolute absence of 
light in their bedrooms. In fact, attempts 
to darken a room by means of blinds and 
curtains, render it difficult to ventilate 
properly. Make up your mind that you 
are going to sleep with every window in 
your room open, and every blind run up to 
the top, and you will find that you will 
get more hours of sleep, and far more bene- 
fit from the hours that you do get, than 
by stifling yourself behind pulled-down 
blinds and drawn curtains. 

As a matter of fact, most of us sleep 
quite as well in a room which is simply 
as dark as the night without, and where, as 
occurs everywhere except in the remotest 
depths of the country, there is a certain 
amount of moderate noise going on per- 
petually, as we could do in chambers as 
dark as a cave and as still as the tomb. If 
you find that the starlight, or moonlight, 
or even the rays of a street lamp coming 
through your window, annoy you, don’t fuss 
about the light, but take an hour more 
exercise next day. 


THE DANGER OF NARCOTICS 


As for drugs to produce sleep, they can 
only be mentioned to be utterly condemned. 
First, because, even at their best, they 
merely smother a symptom without doing 
anything to relieve its cause; and second, 
because, without exception, all that have 
any real effect are narcotic poisons, and 
dangerous ones at that. 

The only drugs which will produce sleep 
without doing harm are such drugs as may 
relieve pain or remove the cause of the sleep- 
lessness. Except in case of acute pain, or 
organic disease, the causes of sleeplessness 
are far better removed by exercise, bathing, 
fresh air, and change of scene or occupation, 
than by any drugs. 

It is hardly too much to say that those 
who suffer from insomnia suffer more from 
the way in which they worry over their 
sleeplessness, and from the drugs they take 
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to relieve it, than from the actual loss of 
sleep. 

Every one of the much-vaunted and much- 
advertised “harmless” hypnotics, or sleep- 
producers, belongs to the great methane 
group, of which chloroform and chloral are 
the best-known members. Wike all nar- 
cotics, as the system becomes habituated 
to them, the dose must be increased in or- 
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der to produce the effect. Though rela- 
tively harmless in small doses, they create 
a craving, and there is great danger that 
sooner or later a dangerously large dose 
will be reached. 

The habitual chloral-taker usually ends 
by taking a dose from which he never 
wakes up. Emphatically, the remedy is 
worse than the disease! 








here vessel, Sam’l. Not no feemale 

cook, nor no feemale anything else, 
I won’t, and you needn’t go hinting no sich 
reediculous thing. Wimmin don’t b’long 
aboard ships, Sam’l, no more’n farmin’ im- 
plements does, nor no more’n menageries of 
animiles, nor no more’n hundreds of other 
things which clear and evident hasn’t no 
place afloat. A woman on_ shipboard, 
Sam’l, is as much out of her speer as a 
mainmast would be stickin’ out of a cook- 
stove instead of a chimney.” 

Thus Captain Snewbrow delivered his 
deeply ingrained sentiments. 

“Tf,” replied Samuel doggedly, “ you 
don’t sign on this here widder woman, the 
crew of the Minerva P. is perty sure to eat 
their grub raw this trip!” 

“Sam’l,” roared the captain portentously, 
“ you heard them facts I was a tellin’ you. 
Them was facts, Sam’l, and them is goin’ 
to continue to be facts. I wen’t have no 
woman aboard this here ship, if the crew 
has to eat ashes and wash ’em down with 
bilge-water ! ” 

The old fellow evidently regarded this as 
an ultimatum, for he turned his back on 
the mate and strode forward, each step in- 
dicating inflexible purpose. 

The Minerva P. was tied to the dock at 
Marine City, taking on a supply of coal; 
and during the time when she was thus 
empty of bunker, the cook had seen fit to 
vanish like a week’s wages when the gro- 
cery-bill arrives. Means both straightfor- 
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ward and strategic had been vainly resorted 
to, but by neither method could the vanished 
one be replaced. Somebody had cornered 
the cook market, it seemed, and was holding 
the supply for a rise. 

Without result did Captain Snewbrow 

delight the loungers on the dock with many 
excellent words carefully selected from one 
of the best-stocked vocabularies on the Great 
Lakes; vainly did he wear his soles thin and 
thinner pacing up and down the hurricane- 
deck. No cook was to be had in Marine 
City, save one of the gender to which the 
captain held lifelong objections—and this, 
because of the aggravation of it, was worse 
than no cook at all. 
_ The last bucketful of coal was dumped 
into the bunkers of the Minerva P. by elec- 
tric light, yet Providence had seen fit to 
shower down no manna of male cooks upon 
Captain Snewbrow’s well-swabbed deck. 
The old sailorman set his teeth and gave 
orders to cast off cookless. Mutterings were 
heard, well seasoned with the red pepper of 
profanity; but they were only mutterings, 
and the captain’s chaste ear was unsullied 
by the sound. He mounted the bridge and 
peered up the St. Clair River, grimly de- 
termined to sacrifice stomach to principle. 

“Them men won’t starve,” he roared to 
the wheelsman, “so long as there is po- 
taters to bile. If none of them ain’t pos- 
sessed of no culinary arts, this here will be 
a lesson to them to git skill along them lines 
when next a chanst persents itself in front 
of them.” 
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Having so relieved himself, Captain 
Snewbrow passed through the pilot-house 
and out upon the starboard bridge. In the 
semidarkness, his foot encountered an ob- 
stacle, and he stumbled forward. Hardly 
could the captain believe it to be true that 
something was cluttering up his bridge—the 
bridge of the Minerva P.; so he investigated 
with his toe. 

His first impression was correct—some- 
thing wes cluttering up his bridge. Firmly 
he grasped the rail with one hand, to in- 
sure equilibrium; then he lifted his right 
foot and swung it far behind him, with in- 
tent to administer to the obstacle a kick of 
power and virility. A second he paused, to 
get set firmly, and in that second a sound 
fell on his ears that stiffened his frame with 
the rigidity of astounded fright, so that he 
stood there looking like a bearded Mercury 
stricken by catalepsy. 

Again came the sound, and a shiver 
passed over Captain Snewbrow’s body. 
Rarely had he heard a similar noise, but 
the instinct that resides in man identified it 
past peradventure. 

“A-a-ahhh! Ah-a-a-ahhhh! A-a-a-eee- 
wah!” A third time the sound jangled the 
captain’s taut nerves. 

After an effort worthy of place beside the 
labors of the late Hercules of Greece, the 
captain contrived to produce a noise him- 
self. But it was not at all the sort of noise 
he had intended it to be, for he had desired 
greatly to call “ Bill,” which was the name 
of the wheelsman within the pilot-house. 
Instead of this, he gave a praiseworthy imi- 
tation of a farm-wagon pleading for oil on 
a dusty road. 

He recognized the mediocre quality of 
his attempt, and essayed a second time. On 
this occasion he managed to emit something 
that Bill recognized, for the wheelsman re- 
plied by demanding of his officer what he 
was choking on. 

“Holler for help!” wheezed the captain. 

Bill, being a good sailorman, and not one 
to question a given order, leaned over his 
wheel and bellowed lustily through the 
window. 


“ Hey! “Come for- 


Help!” he roared. 
rud here, somebody! Cap’n’s up and swal- 


'” 


lered his chaw, and is chokin’ to death 

“T ain’t,” gurgled the skipper. 

“If you ain’t, you oughter,” muttered 
Bill, having in mind the meals that would 
go unprepared during the trip. 

In answer to the cry for aid, the mate and 


a couple of the watch came clattering up to 
the bridge. 

“What’s went wrong?” demanded Sam’l. 

The captain could only point downward 
with trembling finger. 

“What you standin’ there in that there 
undignified position for?” the mate wanted 
to know. 

“Sam ’l,” whispered the captain, “ kind- 
ly push my kickin’ laig down on deck. I 
can’t git her there myself.” 

The mate did so, asking meantime if his 
superior. was stricken with paralysis. 

“Paralysis nothin’!” snorted Captain 
Snewbrow, who was fast regaining his voice. 
“Paralysis nothin’! Infant! Baby! Juve- 
nile child!” 

“What?” Sam’l bellowed in high ex- 
citement. ‘Have you went and lost your 
mind over this here cook question ?” 

The answer came from the obstacle 
which the captain’s foot had encountered. 

“Wah-h-h-hhhhha! Wh-eee-eehhh! Ya- 
aaa-aaarrr!” 

Sam’l leaned heavily against the railing, 
and, when he thought nobody was looking, 
pinched himself severely on the leg. Thus 
assured that the things he thought he saw 
and heard really were things that could be 
seen and listened to, he leaned more heavily 
against the railing and panted weakly. 

“It’s a infant!” he gasped. 

“Tt is,” confirmed the captain. 

“Whose?” asked Sam’l. 

“Goodness knows,” panted the captain. 
“Somebody up and shanghaied it.” 


II 


SILENCE fell for a time, while captain 
and mate and men stared perplexedly and 
fearfully at the little dark bundle at their 
feet. 

“T a’most kicked it overboard,” the cap- 
tain uttered in awed tones. 

“Gosh!” sympathized Sam’l. 

“Where’d it come from?” one of the 
men inquired tremblingly. 

“How should I know?” snapped Cap- 
tain Snewbrow. ‘“But”—he paused im- 
pressively—“ what’s botherin’ me is, where’s 
it goin’ to go to?” 

“Put it ashore,” suggested Bill. 

“Can’t be did,” said the captain; “and, 
besides, who’d be sich a darn fool as to 
take it off’fn our hands? This here ‘is a 
outragis perceedin’ and contrary to com- 
mon sense. Who ever heard tell of leavin’ 
a baby onto the bridge of a vessel? Who 
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ever heard tell of sich a thing? I’ve read 
how they’ve been left onto door-steps, and 
in churches, and on street corners, and in 
barber-shops, and sich like, but nowhere in 
my readin’ have I come acrost a precedent 
for this here disaster.” 

The captain had to raise his voice to 
make himself heard, for the unwelcome 
guest was expressing itself fluently if some- 
what unintelligibly. 

“What you goin’ to do about it?” asked 
Sam’l. 

“Ts there a feller aboard this here vessel 
that knows anything about babies?” coun- 
tered the captain. 

“Dunno,” Sam’l answered. 

“Find out!” snarled the captain. 

While Sam’l canvassed the crew, the in- 
fant raised its voice in many strange and 
unseemly notes. It performed vocal gym- 
nastics to which Captain Snewbrow lis- 
tened with nothing less than awe, but the 
awe was gradually transmuted to perturba- 
tion, which, in its turn, became irritation, 
not to say anger. 

“Shet up!” he ordered fiercely. 

“Waaah! Waaah! Waaaaaaah!” The 
baby was openly mutinous. 

“Shet up!” the captain roared again, in 
his most commanding tone. “I want you 
to understand I’m captain of this here ves- 
sel, and that I’m givin’ out a order. Shet 
up!” 

The infant appeared not to be impressed. 
“T tell you,” bawled the captain, “that 


* I’m master of this here craft, and my orders 


is that you take a reef into that there open 
mouth of your’n and cease emittin’ them 
there harrowin’ sounds! ” 

“ Ya-a-a-a-ahhh! E-e-eeee-ehhh!” ob- 
served the baby. 

“What’ll I do?” the captain asked des- 
perately, perspiration streaming down his 
face. 

Bill shook his head, the watchmen shook 
their heads, and a couple of deck-hands, 
who had been attracted by the clamor, 
shook their heads. Help was not to be had 
from them. However, the mate was at hand 
with the second engineer, 2 man of expe- 
rience, for he had once possessed an aunt 
in Philadelphia who had been the mother 
of twins. It is true that Denis had never 
seen them, but he had heard them discussed; 
wherefore he qualified as an expert in child 
culture. 

“Infants,” he began, “is delicate ex- 
treme, and is apt to git something wrong 
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with them if they git left out in the night 
air.” 

“Carry that there child into the cabin,” 
ordered the captain in a flurry. Then he 
became possessed of another thought, which 
set him aback sorely. “How,” he ques- 
tioned, “d’you reckon that there child will 
classify? As a passenger?” 

“Sure,” said Sam’l. 

“The Minerva P. ain’t got no passenger 
license,” wailed the skipper, “and if the 
inspectors discovers we’re carryin’ one, we'll 
up and git fined more’n a season’s profits! ” 

“These here circumstances is onusual,”’ 
comforted Sam’l. 

“They be,” remarked the captain hope- 
fully. “ Exceedin’ly onusual, not to say 
astoundin’.”’ 

The men straggled into the cabin after 
Denis and the baby. As soon as the cause 
of the commotion found itself lifted by 
human arms, it ceased its clamor, and dif- 
ferent but not less disconcerting sounds is- 
sued from its lips. These sounds resembled 
very closely a smacking of the lips. 

Denis set the basket down on the floor, 
and everybody crowded around to get a lock 
at its contents. Nobody could see, however, 
for the contents were covered by a woolen 
blanket. 

“Tt don’t look to me,” opined Captain 
Snewbrow, “like it was healthy for a baby 
to stay into sich a leetle basket. Haul it 
out, Denis, and put it on the berth.” 

With commendable bravery, Denis fum- 
bled around in the depths of the receptacle, 
but seemed unable to get the right sort of a 
hold. Suddenly the smacking of lips from 
within was redoubled, and Denis glanced 
around him with a blush. 

“It’s chawin’ my thumb,” he said sheep- 
ishly. “I guess likely he’s made a consid’- 
able mistake.” 

At last the infant was dragged out of its 
swathings and laid on the berth. It had 
fallen silent with the silence of anticipation; 
but this not being speedily realized, it began 
a tremendous smacking of the lips, and did 
as well as so small a child could reasonably 
be expected to do with an attempt to swal- 
low its own hand. 

“What’s the matter with the dummed 
thing?” whispered Captain Snewbrow. 

Denis studied the situation for several 
moments before hazarding an _ opinion. 


The men hung upon his words. 
“Wa-al,” he calculated at last, “judgin’ 
from them there actions of his’n, and add- 
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in’ to them deductions sich’ knowledge as I 
gleans of infants from them twins of my 
Philadelphia aunt’s, which I ain’t never 
seen but have heard about profuse, I give 
it out as my theory that this here baby is 
lookin’ forward impatient and ravenous to a 
square meal.” 

“Hongry?” asked Captain Snewbrow. 

“Hongry,” said Denis. 

“In them circ’mstances,” the captain 
propounded, “what is proper and custom- 
ary to be did?” 

“Feed it,” replied Denis. 

Captain Snewbrow blushed. 

From a deckaroo in the background 
dropped a pearl of wisdom. 

“ Babies,” announced this contender for 
honors, “devours milk greedy.” 

“Reg’lar milk,” asked the 
“sich as we put into our coffee?” 

“That there identical kind,” assured the 
deckaroo. 

“You, Sam’l,” ordered the captain, 
aft and git a glass of milk.” 

Sam’l returned on the run, with a brim- 
ming glass in his hand. With this he bent 
over the mite, proffering it the nourish- 
ment. 

“Here, you,” he said softly, “here’s your 
milk. Grab onto it, young feller, and drink 
hearty!” 

He tried to close the baby’s fingers around 
the glass, but strangely enough that young 
person failed to wax enthusiastic. On the 
contrary, it uttered the first of a long-sus- 
tained series of piercing shrieks. The 
problem of getting food out of the glass 
was, quite evidently, one that threw it into 
despair. Captain Snewbrow was nonplused, 
in which his crew emulated him. 

Some one cleared his throat, preparatory 
to making a remark. ‘This time it was one 
of the wheelsmen. 

“Wunst,” he began, “my mother’s half- 
brother, he up and bought a dawg.” 

Having proceeded thus far, he ran 
aground on a shoal of embarrassment and 
was unable to pursue his course. 

“Wa-al,” snapped Captain Snewbrow, 
“what of it?” 

“He up and bought a dawg,” repeated 
Sol, “which dawg goes and has seven pups 
under the kitchen stove one night—seven, 
under the kitchen stove.” 

Again he lost his bearings and came to a 
disastrous stop. 

“Did they git cooked?” asked Sam’, 
with interest. 


captain, 


“ 


go 
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“Naw, they got hongry,” Sol continued 
with his narrative. “ That there mother of 
their’n, she gits into a vig’rous dispute with 
a thrashin’-machine, and when that there 
onpleasantness is cleared up them pups is 
orphans.” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Sam’l. 

“What’s that there got to do with this - 
here?” demanded Captain Snewbrow. 

“Feedin’,” said Sol. 

Everybody grasped the point. 

“ How’d you work it?” the captain asked 
with anxiety. 

“Sopped a rag in milk, and give it to 
them to chaw,” answered Sol, and collapsed 
into palpitating silence. 


Ill 


THE experiment was tried. Singularly 
enough, it seemed to give the infant both 
satisfaction and nourishment. Having 
mumbled a tablespoonful of milk out of a 
corner of the captain’s towel, the very young 
person closed its eyes and became still. 

“It’s went to sleep,” Denis stated out of 
his wealth of experience. 

“What?” snorted the captain. “Went 
to sleep with all its clothes on? That there 
infant can’t be just shipshape in its head 
to be doin’ sich a fool thing as that!” 

“Lots of them does it,” defended Denis, 
who was beginning to take a proprietary in- 
terest in the stranger. 

“This here one won’t, aboard this ves- 
sel!” snarled the captain. “Stand by to 
onship them clothes.” 

With some difficulty the captain’s orders 
were carried out, and Denis, by reason of 
his superior knowledge, was selected as 
watchman, with Sol as assistant, qualified 
as he was by the puppy episode. 

“What’ll we do if it wakes up?” Denis 
wondered. 

“Them pups didn’t never wake up,” said 
Sol. 

“Them twins of my aunt’s woke up fre- 
quent,” rejoined Denis, “but for the minnit 
I can’t exactly rec’llect what was the custom 
in sich cases.” 

“Maybe this one’ll sleep,” whispered 
Sol. 

But it did not sleep. Beginning with a 
wheeze, it worked up to a grunt, and con- 
tinued in ever-increasing crescendo to a 
shriek. Sol and Denis scrutinized each 
other with horror-filled eyes. 

“Pick it up,” suggested Sol. 

“?Fraid I'll bust it.” 
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“Them pups never got busted, and this 
here kid is bigger then they was.” 

Thus reassured, Denis raised the child, 
and immediate quiet ensued. All went well 
for twenty-four seconds; then a look of 
great peculiarity overspread Denis’s coun- 
tenance, and a pronounced smacking of lips 
became audible. Denis giggled. 

“The little cuss is trying to eat off my 
ear,” he whispered proudly. 

“That there,” contributed Sol, “is a sign 
he’s hongry again. Now them pups belong- 
in’ to my mother’s half-brother gits hongry 
frequent.” 

Denis snapped up the suggestion, and 
once more the captain’s towel performed its 
milk-giving function. But this time some- 
thing more deep-seated than hunger urged 
the baby on to achievement. Wildly it 
flopped its chubby arms, and convulsively it 
drew up its ridiculous legs, to administer 
kicks which gave great promise of future 
ability. These contortions were by no means 
accompanied by silence. 

“Them whole seven pups I mentions 
heretofore never made no sich racket, even 
when they up and howls unanimous,” 
yelled Sol above the din. 

“T never gits no opportunity to listen to 
them twins of my aunt’s,” Denis rejoined, 
“but I’m bettin’ that them and your litter 
of pups and a opery-singer and a German 
band all goin’ to wunst would be clean 
drownded out by this individooal!” 

Captain Snewbrow poked his bearded 
face through the doorway and scowled. 

“What be you oneducated, deepraved, 
deck-swabbin’ galoots doin’ to that there 
infant?” he rumbled. 

Sol showed his tooth in a grimace that he 
hoped was a grin. 

“What,” he asked, “is this here infant 
doin’ to us?” 

“Make it shut up!” roared the captain. 
“Passin’ vessels’ll be figgerin’ that we’re 
carryin’ a cargo of youthful and immature 
pigs, and that them pigs devotes their lives 


>? 


to squealin’. 

“Cap’n Snewbrow,” said Denis, with 
wounded dignity, “if you got any sugges- 
tions for carryin’ out that there order of 
your’n, I wisht you’s specify p’tic’lar. As 
for me, Cap’n Snewbrow, I wisht my aunt 
never got so rash and imprudent as to up and 
have them twins of her’n, thereby gittin’ 
members of her family into reemarkable 
onpleasant difficulties.” 

“ And,” added Sol, “I wish fervent that 
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there half-brother of my mother’s hadn’t 
never bought that dawg, and that after he 
did buy it she hadn’t went and committed 
the indiscreetion of depositin’ seven pups 
under the kitchen stove. That there is my 
pious wish, Cap’n Snewbrow!” 

The captain, in fear of a mutiny among 
his expert nurses, became conciliatory to a 
degree. 

“JT heard tell,” he suggested, “that 
walkin’ up and down vig’rous was apt to 
be pleasin’ and satisfactory to babies, if 
persisted in constant and industrious.” 

Denis arose with the squirming, squeal- 
ing mite, and rushed out on deck. There 
he walked vand trotted and galloped with 
admirable patience. Of all his gaits the 
baby appeared to be best pleased with the 
gallop. Fatigue finally overpowered the 
sailorman. 

“Hey, you, Sol!” he shouted. “This 
here watch is due to git relief. Grab onto 
this here sweet-natured little angel, and see 
if it likes your trottin’ better’n it does 
mine.” 

Sol acquiesced, and for a long time he 
stuck nobly to his task; but baby wore him 
down at last, and he, too, was fain to call 
for assistance. 

Captain Snewbrow bravely stepped into 
the breach, only to collapse before daylight, 
with his chin aching and burning as a nat- 
ural consequence of baby’s attempting acro- 
batic feats while clinging to his be rd. Man 
after man succeeded him, and still che young 
person slumbered not. 

At last a scheme was devised whereby 
the wear and tear might be distributed 
equitably among all, and it demonstrated its 
fitness to give pleasure if not comfort to the 
object of all the solicitude. The scheme was 
as follows—the crew formed a ring in the 
waist of the vessel, and tossed baby from 
one to another, as if it were a bucket and 
they a line of firemen emptying a creek onto 
a burning barn. 

In the midst of this bucket-brigade exer- 
cise Captain Snewbrow paused, blushed 
discreetly, and motioned for the passing 
about to cease. 

“This here,” he hesitated, “is both in- 
decent and indelicate, it is. Here we be 
passin’ about a unclothed infant in broad 
daylight, to the great detriment of the peace 
and dignity of this here whole region. I 
hereby orders Sol and Denis, them bein’ 
expert and eddicated along juvenile lines 
by reason of twins and pups under the 
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kitchen stove, to forthwith pervide it with 
somethin’ to cover it from the outraged 
eyes of all beholders! ” 


IV 


LEFT to themselves, Sol and Denis laid 
baby on the berth and pawed over its gar- 
ments. 

“D’you recognize any of them?” Denis 
asked. 

“Naw. Them pups of my mother’s half- 
brother wasn’t addicted to no clothes what- 
ever.” 

From the pile of minute garments Denis 
selected an object, and eyed it apprehen- 
sively. 

“This here went onto it somewheres,” 
he muttered; “and I reckon these things is 
to put his laigs through.” 

Whereupon he thrust the lower extremi- 
ties of the infant through the sleeves of a 
dress, and eyed the result dubiously. 

“ Don’t look to me like it was a very good 
fit,” criticized Sol. “When you git it on, 
there ain’t nothin’ visible of the critter but 
laigs and feet.” 

“T’ll take it off again,” said patient Den- 
is. “Have you any idee what this here is?” 
he inquired, holding up a square of cloth. 

Sol scrutinized and considered. 

“T calc’late that there is a handkerchief, 
or some sich thing. It don’t rightly appear 
to be no garment whatever.” 

“Anyhow,” Denis rejoined, “it don’t 
look important none. I guess we can ] ive 
it off without doin’ any damage.” 

Many makeshifts and expedients were 
tried, but still baby remained innocent of 
covering. Denis’s patience finally gave out. 

“Dum the clothes,” he yelled, “and dum 
my aunt’s twins, and dum Cap’n Snewbrow, 
and dum everybody and everything. I don’t 
b’lieve them clothes ever come off’n this here 
child. If they did come off’n it, they won’t 
go onto it ag’in. I'll up and pervide it with 
a garment that there won’t be no difficulty 
gittin’ on or off!” 

Whereupon he jerked a sheet off the berth, 
cut a round hole in its middle, and dis- 
played it before Sol’s admiring eyes. 

“Now, there,” he exclaimed, “is a dress 
as-is a dress. It don’t leave no dubious 
doubt as to how the inhabitant of it gits it 
on.” Through the hole he poked the baby’s 
head, and let the sheet fall about it in 
modest, graceful folds. “There!” he ob- 
served, with a sigh of relief. 

“There!” breathed Sol, and together they 
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bore the still squalling infant out where the 
public eye might gaze on it unabashed. 

From that moment until they arrived at 
the Soo locks, the lives of the entire comple- 
ment of the Minerva P. were parts of a 
huge, ever-moving, ever-reverberating night- 
mare. When some one was not feeding the 
baby with a combination of the captain’s 
towel and a cup of milk, the whole of them 
were at bucket-drill, passing the youngster 
about a circle of wild-eyed, aching-armed, 
tortured-eared sailormen. 

There was neither rest nor refreshment. 
Even the lack of a cook was not noticed, 
for there was no time to prepare food. Men 
ate when a moment could be stolen from 
their service to the infant, and then they 
thankfully devoured whatever came to hand. 
They looked like a batch of characters from 
Dante’s “Inferno,” dressed in modern at- 
tire and possessed of the tobacco habit. 

But they did arrive, finally, at the en- 
trance to the canal. Here they were obliged 
to tie up to await their turn to pass through 
the locks; and Captain Snewbrow, amid the 
execrations of his men, fled ashore under the 
pretext of business of importance which must 
be transacted. 

Once gone, however, he was forgotten, 
for the baby remained with powers unim- 
paired. Five minutes after the skipper 
went over the side, it is doubtful if a man 
aboard recollected that such a person had 
ever existed, for the vociferous little tyrant 
was at its best. 


Vv 


AN hour passed; two hours; then Captain 
Snewbrow appeared over the rail. 


“Men,” he shouted, 
shock!” 

’ “Save it up for next trip, cap’n,” gasped 
Sol. “We ain’t got no more shock comin’ 
to us this here time.” 

“T,” said the captain sadly, with the air 
of one who lays down his life’s happiness 
for the good of humanity, “I have done . 
somethin’ for you, I have.” 

“Tf it don’t concern this here baby, don’t 
bother to mention it,” muttered the exhaust- 
ed Denis. 

“It does,” Captain Snewbrow declaimed 
with fitting gravity. “It does!” 

He turned to the rail, and motioned dra- 
matically. Carefully he assisted some one 
over the rail, and at sight of the some one 
every man released the pent air from his 
lungs and sat down on deck, as if his spine 
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and legs had suddenly turned to unset 
jelly. 

“Thank Gawd!” whispered Sol fer- 

vently. 

“The Widder Wingo!” wheezed Denis. 

“No,” said Captain Snewbrow briefly, 
but with determination. “No!” 

“She is,” insisted Denis. 

“She is not,” growled the captain. He 
pointed his finger at his weighty but pleas- 
ingly matronly companion. “This here 
woman,” he intoned dolefully, “is not the 
Widder Wingo. She is, and has become, 
the adopted feemale parent of Jacob Lake 
Huron Snewbrow, which is that there in- 
fant. And at the same time she become 
the wife and mistress of the heart and hand 
of Cap’n Michael Julius Cesar Snewbrow, 
which is me.” He turned and addressed a 
question to the lady. “Ain’t you?” he 
asked. 

“T’m them things,” she replied coyly; 
“and furthermore and in addition, same 
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CAPSTAN SONG 


A HEAVE, a haul, a surging lift, 
And the anchor’s at the bow; 





bein’ by way of givin’ good measure and 


‘complete satisfaction to all, I’m cook of the 


Minerva P. Here, you, mister man, gimme 
that there baby!” . 

Denis handed over his charge, with the 
relief that was in his soul pictured plain on 
his face. Immediately Jacob Lake Huron 
Snewbrow nestled happily against the shoul- 
der of his newly adopted mother, gave a sigh 
of satisfaction, and went softly and sweetly 
to sleep. 

The crew sat fast, not daring to move, 
eying Mrs. Cap’n Snewbrow with undis- 
guised admiration. At last the skipper broke 
the silence. 

“There’s some emergencies,” said he, 
“that justifies takin’ action that under other 
circ’mstances would be reedic’lous and ag’in’ 
good judgment. I deem I won’t meet no 
contradiction when I specify this here 
emergency as one justifyin’ the presence of a 
feemale on shipboard!” 

No voice was raised in dissent. 






With jibs well filled and sheets hauled aft 


We head for the deep sea now! 


The stem splits wide the inshore swell 
And yearns for the deeper blue, 


Where crisp salt waves like diamonds leap, 


And the mermaids wait for you. 


With rolling deck and bending mast, 
And the weather shrouds sprung taut, 


We'll steer northeast for whaling grounds 


Where the wild Norse sea-kings fought. 


We're bound for seas of berg and floe, 
Where the polar lightnings dance, 


And great white whales must fight and die 


By harpoon and killing lance. 


Ho, for the world of ice and snow! 
Yo-ho, for the northern light! 


Ho, for the dash of leaping boats, 


When there’s a whale in sight! 


Sing to the hum of harpoon line, 
Dance to the scream of the gale; 


Heave, my lads, at the capstan bars— 
Hurrah for the Greenland whale! 


R. B. Clayton 



























































IN NEW NEW ENGLAND 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 


AUTHOR OF “AN ACADEMIC QUESTION,” “THE INHERITANCE ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED 


HIS is a true story, for I have heard 
it ever so many times from my 


grandmother. She heard it from 
her grandmother, who told it about her own 
mother; and it began and ended right here 
in our village of Hillsboro, Vermont, in 
1762. 

Probably you think at once of the partic- 
ular New England old town you know, and 
imagine Hillsboro of that date as an elm- 
shaded, well - kept street, with big, white, 
green-shuttered houses, full of shining ma- 
hogany furniture and quaint old silver. But 
my grandmother gives an entirely different 
picture of old times in this corner of Ver- 
mont. Conditions here, at that time, were 
more as they had been in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts a hundred and forty years 
before. Indeed, the Pilgrim Fathers en- 
dured no more hardships as pioneers in a 
wild, new country than did the first Ver- 
monters. 

Hillsboro had been settled only about fif- 
teen years before this story begins, and the 
people had had to make for themselves what- 
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ever they possessed, since there was no way 
to reach our dark, narrow valley except by 
horseback over the ridge of the Green Moun- 
tains. ‘There were no fine houses, because 
there was no sawmill. There were little, 
low log cabins of two rooms each, and the 
furniture, such as it was, was rough-hewn 
out of native woods. Our great-grandfathers 
were too busy clearing the forest and plant- 
ing their crops to spend much time design- 
ing or polishing table-legs. 

And the number of things they did not 
have! No stoves, no matches, no books, no 
lamps, and very few candles; no doctors, no 
schools, no clocks, and so nearly no money 
that what they had is not worth mentioning. 
But the fact that there were no schools did 
not mean that life was one long vacation for 
the children. 

“No, indeedy!” 
says emphatically. 

In the urgent bustle of pioneer life, the 
children could not be spared from work for 
long school - hours. They picked up what 
they could from the elders of their families, 


as grandmother always 
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and worked, as grandmother puts it, “as 
tight as they could leg it” from morning to 
night. Everybody else worked that same 
way, so the children did not know that they 
were being abused. Indeed, grandmother 
seems to doubt if they were. 

At any rate, they all ran about as fast as 
ants in an ant-hill, and the busiest of all 
was sixteen-year-old Hannah Sherwin. 
Since she was my grandmother’s grandmoth- 
er’s mother, at last the story is really begun. 

Hannah had been a baby of eighteen 
months when the Sherwins came over the 
mountains from the old home in Connecti- 
cut, so she knew nothing about any other 
way of living than what she saw in rough 
little Hillsboro. But her elder sister, Ann 
Mary, who was a tall girl of nineteen, re- 
membered — or thought she remembered — 
big houses that were made all over of sawn 
planks, and chairs that were so shiny you 
could see your face in them, or else stuffed 
and cushioned in brocade as soft—“ as soft 
as a feather tick!” she told Hannah. 

Her listener, having no idea of what bro- 
cade might be, and taking the feather-tick 
simile literally, must have imagined a very 
queer kind of chair. 

Hannah was a short, fair, rosy-cheeked 
child, who passed for good-looking enough; 
but Ann Mary was slender and dark and a 
real beauty, although Hillsboro people did 
not realize it. She looked fragile, as if she 
could not do much hard work, and that is 
always a serious blemish in feminine beauty 
to the eyes of pioneers. 

So far in her life she had not been forced 
to do any hard work, because Hannah had 
done it all for her. Their mother had died 
when they were both little girls, and their 
father was so busy outdoors, every minute 
he was awake, that, for all his affection for 
them, he did not know or care which of his 
daughters cooked and washed and swept 
and spun, so long as these things were done. 
And Hannah delighted to do them, because 
she adored Ann Mary, and could not bear 
to have her sister troubled with any of the 
coarse tasks which made up her own happy, 
busy day. 

Now, all that grandmother ever tells me 
about the beginning of this story is that 
when the lovely Ann Mary was nineteen 
years old she “ fell into a decline,” as they 
called it. She grew pale and thin, never 
smiled, could not eat or sleep, and lay list- 
lessly on the bed all day, looking sadly at 
Hannah as she bustled about. 
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A great many girls in those days fell into 
declines and died. Of course, nobody knows 
the reason for most of the cases, but it seems 
as plain as the nose on my face that Ann 
Mary’s sickness was entirely Hannah’s fault 
for not letting her sister do her share of the 
houschold work. There she was—pretty and 
ignorant and idle—with nothing to interest 
her, and nothing to look forward to, for in 
those days marriage was .the only thing a 
girl could look forward to, and in the work- 
a-day little world of pioneer Hillsboro no- 
body would dare to think of marrying a 
girl who looked like a tea-rose and did not 
know how to make soft soap. No wonder 
she lost her appetite! 

It might not have gone any further, how- 
ever, if Hannah, distracted with anxiety, 
had not run to all the old women in town 
about her sick sister. Every one of them had 
had a niece, or a daughter — or at least a 
granddaughter—who had died in a decline; 
so, of course, they knew just what to do for 
Ann Mary, and they came and did it. 

Then poor Ann Mary was sick, indeed, I 
promise you! ‘They shut her up in the 
inner room of the little log house, although 
it was the end of May, and the weather was 
fit for the angels. They darkened the one 
window, and kept the door closed, and put 
the sick girl to bed between two mountains 
of feathers. They gave her “sut” (soot) 
tea and “herb-drink,” and steeped butter- 
nut bark, and goodness knows what else; 
and they tiptoed in and out, and stared at 
her mournfully, and shook their heads and 
pursed up their lips, until it is a wonder to 
me that Ann Mary did not die at once. 


II 


Very likely she would have died, if one 
day in June there had not come through 
Hillsboro a trader on his way from “ over 
the mountain” up to Canada, looking for 
furs. That morning, when Hannah got up, 
she found the fire in their big fireplace com- 
pletely extinguished. She snatched up the 
warming - pan — not a polished brass one 
with a smooth, turned handle, like those you 
see in Colonial museums, but a common iron 
pan, fastened to a hickory sapling; and she 
went as fast as she could, without running 
—for girls never ran “before folks” in 
those days—over to the nearest neighbor, to 
“borrow a handful of fire.” 

The neighbors were just getting up, and 
their fire was too low to spare any, so Han- 
nah had to wait until some hard - wood 
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HANNAH FOLDED A BLANKET ACROSS HER HORSE’S BACK: AND SAT ON SIDEWAYS 
AS BEST SHE COULD 
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sticks got well to burning. While she wait- 
ed, the trader, who was staying overnight in 
that house, went on with a long story about 
an Indian herb-doctor, of whose cures he 
had heard marvelous tales, three days’ jour- 
ney back. It seemed that the Indian’s spe- 
cialty was curing girls who had gone into a 
decline, and that he had never failed in a 
single case he had undertaken. 

You can imagine how Hannah’s loving, 
anxious heart leaped up, and how eagerly 
she questioned the trader about the road to 
the settlement where the Indian lived. It 
was in a place called Heath Falls, on the 
Connecticut River, the trader told her; but 
he could not find words strong enough to 
advise her against trying the trip. 

The trail lay through thick woods, filled 
with all the terrors of early New England- 
ers— bears and wolves and catamounts. 
And when she got to Heath Falls, she would 
find it a very different place from Hills- 
boro, where people took you in gladly for 
the sake of the news you brought from the 
outside world. No, the folks in Heath Falls 
were very grand. They traveled themselves, 
and saw more strangers than a little. You 


had to pay good money for shelter and food, 


and, of course, the doctor did not cure for 
nothing. He was a kind man, the trader, 
and he did his best to keep Hannah from a 
wildly foolish enterprise. 

But his best was not good enough. She 
went home and looked at her poor Ann 
Mary, as white as a snow - drift, her big, 
dark eyes ringed with black circles, and 
Hannah knew only two things in the world 
—that there was a doctor who could cure 
her sister, and that she must get her to him. 
She was only a child herself; she had no 
money, no horses, no experience; but noth- 
ing made any difference to her. Ann Mary 
should go to the doctor, if Hannah had to 
carry her every step! . 

A spirit like that knows no obstacles. Al- 
though Hillsboro held up hands of horror, 
and implored John Sherwin to assert his 
parental authority and forbid his girl such 
a rash, unmaidenly, ‘bold undertaking, the 
end of it was that Hannah got her father’s 
permission. He loved his daughters dearly, 
did John Sherwin, and, although he could 
not see how the thing was to be managed, 
he told Hannah she might go if she could. 

Now it happened that the wife of one of 
their neighbors had long coveted the two 
great feather-beds between which Ann Mary 
lay sweltering. Hannah went to her, and 
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said that she could have them if she would 
loan her son, a sturdy boy of fourteen, and 
two horses, for the trip to Heath Falls. The 
neighbor-woman hesitated; but when Han- 
nah threw in the two pewter candlesticks, 
which came from her mother’s family, she 
could resist no longer. In her own family 
they had only spike-iron candlesticks, and 
it was her one chance of acquiring a pair of 
fine ones. So she wheedled her husband 
into agreeing to the bargain; and there was 
Hannah with her transportation provided. 

As soon as it was definitely settled that 
she was to make the long journey, people 
began to take rather a proud interest in her 
grit. As everybody liked her, they gave 
what they could toward helping her get 
ready—all but the old women, who were 
furious that Ann Mary was to be taken 
away from their care. 

There was in town a saddle with a pil- 
lion back of it, and this was loaned for Re- 
member Williams, the neighbor’s boy, to 
ride and carry Ann Mary behind him. Han- 
nah folded a blanket across her horse’s back, 
and sat on sideways as best she could. Be- 
hind her was a big bundle of extra clothing, 
and food, and an iron pot—or, as she called 
it, a “kittle”—for cooking their noonday 
meals. Her father brought out all the 
money he had—one large four-shilling piece 

and Hannah was sure that so much wealth 
as that would buy anything in the world. 

The old women had prophesied that Ann 
Mary would not be strong enough to sit 
upon a horse, even clinging to* Remember 
Williams’s thick waist; but, judging from 
what grandmother says, I surmise that Ann 
Mary, without being really aware of it, was 
a little sick of being sick. At any rate, she 
took a great interest in the preparations. 
She asked over and over again about the 
girls the herb-doctor had cured; and when 
the day for their departure came she was 
quite pleased and excited, and walked out 
through the crowd of sympathetic neighbors. 
To be sure, she leaned weakly on her father, 
but there was a little faint color in her 
cheeks. 

“A very bad sign!” the old women whis- 
pered. “She'll never live the journey out. 
If only Hannah were not so headstrong and 
obstinate! But then you can’t blame the 
child for it—all the Sherwins are that 
way!” 

As for Ann Mary, she sat up quite straight 
and looked as pretty as possible when the 
little company rode off. After all, she had 
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HE LOUNGED OVER TO THE STEP OF HANNAH'S 
GRANARY AND BEGAN TO TALK TO HER 
been “declining” only about a month, and 
people had vigorous constitutions in those 

days. 

You may think it odd that she was not 
afraid to make the long journey, but there 
are advantages in being of a dependent na- 
ture. Hannah had always done everything 
for her, and had kept her safe from harm. 
Hannah was with her now, so there was 
nothing to fear. She left all that to Han- 
nah, who did it, poor child, with the great- 
est thoroughness! 

Now that the excitement of overcoming 
Hillsboro opposition was passed; now that 
they were really started, with herself as sole 
leader and guide, responsibility fell like a 
black cloud upon her young heart. There 
was nothing she did not fear—for Ann 
Mary, of course—from wolves and Indians 
to fatigue or thunder-storms. 

A dozen times that day, as they paced 
slowly over the rough trail, she asked her 
sister anxiously if she were not too hot or 
too cold, or too tired or too faint, imitating 
as best she could the matter and manner of 
the doctoring old women. However, Ann 
Mary surprised herself, as well as Hannah, 
by being none of the uncomfortable things 
that her sister kept suggesting to her she 
might very well be. It was perfect June 
weather, they were going over some of the 
loveliest country in the world, and Ann 
Mary was out-of-doors for the first time in 
four weeks or more. 

She “kept up” wonderfully well, and 
they made good time, reaching by dusk, as 
they had hoped to do, a farmer’s house on 
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the downward dip of the 
mountain to the east. 
Here, their story being 
told, they were hospita- 
bly received, and Ann 
Mary was clapped into 


the airless inner room 

and fed with gruel and 

dipped toast. But she had had fresh air and 
exercise all day, and a hearty meal of cold 
venison and corn bread at their noonday rest, 
so she slept soundly. 

The next day they went across a wide, 
hilly valley, up another range of low moun- 
tains, and down on the other side. The 
country was quite strange to them, and 
somehow, before they knew it, they were not 
on the road recommended to them by their 
hosts of the night before. Night overtook 
them when they were still, as the phrase has 
come down in our family, “in a miserable; 
dismal place of wood.” . 

Hannah’s teeth chattered for very terror 
as she saw their plight; but she spoke cheer- 
fully to Ann Mary and the boy, who looked 
to her for courage, and told them that they 
were to have the fun of sleeping under the 
stars. Boys were the same then as now, and 
Remember Williams was partly shivering 
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with dread of bears and Indians and things, 
and partly glowing with anticipatory glory 
of telling the Hillsboro boys all about the 
adventure. Hannah soothed the first and 
inflamed the second emotion until she had 
Remember strutting about gathering fire- 
wood, as brave as a lion. 

Very probably Ann Mary would have been 
frightened to death, if she had not been so 
sleepy from her long day out-of-doors that 
she could not keep her eyes open. And 
then, of course, everything must be all right, 
because there was Hannah! 

This forlorn, terrified little captain 
wrapped the invalid in all the extra clothing, 
managed to get a fire started, and cooked a 
supper of hot corn-meal mush in her big 
iron “kittle.” Ann Mary ate a great deal 
of this, sweetened as it was with maple sugar 
crumbled from the big lump Hannah had 
brought along, and immediately afterward 
she fell sound asleep. 

Soon the soft night air of June was too 
strong a soporific for Remember’s desire to 
keep awake and hear the catamounts 
scream, as he had heard they did in those 
woods. Hannah was left quite alone to 
keep watch, and tend the fire, her heart in 
her mouth, jumping and starting at every 
shadow cast by the flames. 

She knew that wild beasts would not come 
near them if a big fire burned briskly; and 
all that night she piled on the wood, scraped 
away the ashes, and watched Ann Mary to 
see that she did not grow chilly. Hannah 
does not seem to have been much inclined 
to talk about her own feelings, and there is 
no record of what she suffered that night; 
but I think we may be sure that it seemed 
a long time to her before the sky began to 
whiten in the east. 

As soon as she could see plainly, she 
cooked a hearty breakfast of broiled bacon 
and fried mush, and wakened her two 
charges to eat it. They made a very early 
start, and there is nothing more to tell about 
their journey except that at about seven 
o’clock that evening the two tired horses 
crept into the main street of Heath Falls, 
and a very much excited girl asked the first 
passer - by where the Indian herb - doctor 
lived. 

They found him in a little old house of 
logs — the only one that looked natural ts 
them in the prosperous settlement. When 
Hannah knocked at the door, he opened it 
himself. He was a small, very old, dark- 
brown, and prodigiously wrinkled individ- 
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ual, who held up a candle and looked at 
Hannah with the most impassive eyes she 
had ever seen— like little pools of black 
water unstirred by any wind. 

Hannah’s breath came fast. 

“Ts this the Indian herb - doctor?” she 
asked. 

“Aye,” he answered. 

When you remember that Hannah was 
only a little girl, and that she thought she 
had come to the end of a nightmare of re- 
sponsibility, it will not surprise you to learn 
that she now began to cry a little, out of 
agitation. 

“T have brought Ann Mary,” she said, 
“my sister, to be cured. She is in a decline. 
Will you cure her?” 

The herb-doctor showed no surprise. He 
set the candle down on the shelf, and went 
out in the bright starlight to where Ann 
Mary clung to Remember Williams’s waist. 
When he put up his brown old hands to her, 
she slid down into them and upon the 
ground. He still held one wrist, and this 
he continued to do for some moments, look- 
ing at the white, drooping girl without mov- 
ing a muscle of his solemn old face. Then 
he turned to Hannah, who had stopped cry- 
ing and was holding her breath in suspense. 

“ Aye,” he said. 

At this Hannah caught her sister around 
the neck, sobbing joyfully: 

“He will cure you, Ann Mary; he will 
cure you!” Then she asked the doctor: 
“ And how long will it take? We can stay 
but a few days, for the boy and the horses 
must get back soon.” 

The herb-doctor considered for a mo- 
ment. 

“Tt is now the end of June month. By 
the end of September month she will be 
cured—not before.” 

I think I know that that was a black mo- 
ment for Hannah. She said nothing at all, 
but the sick girl fell to weeping. 

“But, Master Doctor, we cannot stay— 
we cannot! And now, after all, I shall not 
be cured!” 

Hannah could not bear to see her sweet 
Ann Mary in tears, and she cried out 
stoutly: 

“Yes, you shall, too! Remember can 
take the horses back without us, and tell 
our father. Somehow—TI can earn—oh, we 
must!” Then a new fear sprang into her 
heart. “Oh, sir,” she cried to the doctor, 
“is it dear, your cure? Must one have 
much silver for it?” 


’ 
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The stolid little old 
gnome did not look to- 
ward her or change his 
position as he said: 

“Tt costs time —no 
silver.” He moved to- 
ward the house. “Go to 
the minister’s to-night,” 
he called from his door- 
step. “It is the house 
of brick.” Just before 
he closed his door he 
added: “Come here to- 
morrow morning.” 

When they reached the 
great brick house, the 
other two hung back, 
afraid of so much 
grandeur; but three days 
of travel through the 
dangers of a primitive 
forest had hardened 
Hannah to the lesser 
fear of strange people. 
To the old minister and 
his wife she told their 
story very briefly, with a 
desperate kind of self- 
possession, so concerned 
about poor Ann Mary, 
tired and hungry, wait- 
ing out in the night air, 
that she did not remem- 
ber to be afraid of the 
minister’s fine linen and 
smooth, white hands, or 
of the laces and dark 
silk of his handsome, 
white-haired wife, or of 
the gold braid and red 











coat of a dark young 
man with a quick eye 
who sat in the corner. 

The young man said 
nothing until after the old people had gone 
out to bring in the wanderers. Then: 

“You must be fond, indeed, of your sis- 
ter, my little lass,” he said kindly. 

“Sir,” said Hannah, “ you should see my 
sister! ” 

And just then he did see her. Ann Mary 
came into the brightly lighted room, her 
eyes wide and dark from the dusk outside, 
her long black hair, shaken loose from its 
fastenings, curling up beautifully with the 
dew, and making a frame for the pearl-like 
oval of her face. I have seen a miniature of 
Ann Mary in her youth, and I can guess 


THE YOUNG MAN WAS TELLING THE YOUNG GIRL THINGS WHICH DID 


NOT COME OUT OF A BOOK 


how she must have looked to the young 
officer that evening. 

The minister’s wife gave them all a hot 
supper, and hurried them off to bed with 
motherly authority. For the first time in her 
life, Hannah found herself between linen 
sheets. She tried to call her sister’s attention 
to this astonishing magnificence, but fell 
asleep in the middle of the sentence, and did’ 
not wake until late the next morning. Ann 
Mary had been awake for some time, but did 
not dare get up, so overcome was she by 
shyness and reverence for the grandeur of 
the room and of her hosts. 
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“Oh, Hannah! Would it not be like 
heaven to live always in such a place?” she 
said. 

Hannah could not stop to be shy; or to 
think about how she would like mahogany 
beds all the time. She had too much on her 
mind. They must go at once to the herb- 
doctor’s—they should have been there before 
—and they must hurry through their break- 
fast. It is, perhaps, worthy of note that both 
girls came down the stairs backward, lad- 
ders having been, up to that time, their only 
means of reaching elevations. 

During their breakfast, the dark young 
man, who turned out to be a cousin of the 
minister’s, sat in a corner, playing with his 
dog’s ears, and looking at Ann Mary until 
she was quite abashed, although the younger 
girl, at whom he glanced smilingly from 
time to time, thought he looked very good- 
natured. After this, Hannah sent Remem- 
ber Williams home with the horses, giving 
him fresh and elaborate directions about the 
right road to take. Then she marched Ann 
Mary to the herb-doctor’s. 

“Here, Master Necronsett,” 
“here is Ann Mary to be cured!” 


Ill 


WHEN the doctor told them about his 
system, Hannah did not like the sound of 
it at all. Nota drop of “sut tea” or herb- 
drink was mentioned, but the invalid was to 
eat all the hearty food Hannah could earn 
for her. Then, so far from sleeping in a 
decently tight room, their bed was to stand 
in a little old shed, set up against Master 
Necronsett’s house. One side of the shed 
was gone entirely, so that the wind and the 
sun would come right in on poor, delicate 
Ann Mary, and there was only an awning 
of woven bark-withes to let down when it 
rained. 

But even that was not the worst. Han- 
nah listened with growing suspicion while 
Master Necronsett explained the rest of it. 
All his magic consisted in the use of a 
“witch plant,” the whole virtue of which 
depended on one thing. The sick person 
must be the only one to handle or care 
for it, from the seed up to the mature plant. 

He took them up to his garret, where row 
after row of dried plants hung, heavy with 
seed-pods, and with the most careful pre- 
cautions to avoid touching them himself, or 
having Hannah do so, he directed Ann 
Mary to fill a two-quart basin with the seed. 

“That will plant a piece of ground about 


she said, 
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six paces square,” he said. “That will 
raise enough seed for you.” 

“ But who is to dig the ground, and plant, 
and weed, and water, and all?” asked Han- 
nah. “If I am to be earning all day, 
who—” 

“The sick person must do all,” said the 
herb-doctor. 

Hannah could not believe her senses. 
Her Ann Mary, who could not even brush 
her own hair without fatigue, she to take a 
spade in her— 

“Oh, Master: Doctor,” she cried, “can I 
not do it for her?” 

The old Indian turned his opaque black 
eyes upon her. 

“Nay,” he said dryly, “:you cannot.” 

And with that he showed them where the 
witch garden was to be, close before their 
little sleeping-hut. That was why, he ex- 
plained, the patient must spend all her 
time there, so that by night, as well as by 
day, she could absorb the magical virtues of 
the growing plant. Hannah thought those 
were the first sensible words she had heard 
him say. 

She had promised the minister’s wife to 
be back at a’certain hour to see about em- 


ployment, so she dared not stay longer, 
though it was with a sinking heart that she 
left her sister to that grim old savage, with 


his brusk lack of sympathy. However, the 
minister’s wife reassured her with stories of 
all the other girls from far and near whom 
he had cured by that same foolish, silly 
method; so Hannah turned all her energies 
upon the spinning which a neighbor-woman 
had set her to do. 

Hired workers have been the same from 
the days of the Psalmist down to our own, 
and Hannah, putting her whole heart into 
her work, accomplished, so her surprised 
employer told her, twice as much spinning 
as any serving-girl she had ever hired. 

“And excellent good thread, too!” she 
said, examining it. 

If Hannah kept up to’ that, she added, 
she could have all the work she had time for. 
She gave the little girl two pennies—two 
real pennies, the first money Hannah had 
ever earned. With a head spinning with 
triumph, she calculated that at that rate she 
could earn fourpence .. day! 

She spent a farthing for some fish a little 
boy brought up from the river, and a half- 
penny for some fresh-baked bread, and a 
part of her precious four-shilling piece for 
an iron fry-pan, or “spider.” Laden with 
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these, she hurried back to see how Ann 
Mary had endured the old doctor’s rough- 
ness. She found her sister very tired, but 
proudly anxious to show a little spot, per- 
haps six teet square, which she had spaded 
up with intervals of rest. 

“The herb-doctor says that I have done 
well, and that I will finish the spading in a 
week, or perhaps even less,” she said; “and 
I like Master Necronsett! He is a good old 
man, and I know that he will cure me. He 
makes me feel very rested when he comes 
near.” 

Hannah felt a little pang to think that 
her sister should not miss her own brooding 
care, but when Ann Mary cried out joyfully 
at the sight of the food, “Oh, how hungry 
I am!” everything but pleasure was: imme- 
diately swept away from the little sister’s 
loyal heart. 

They cooked their supper—Hannah still 
had some of the corn-meal and the flitch of 
bacon their Hillsboro friends had given 
them—and went to bed directly on the queer, 
hard bed, with a straw tick and no feathers, 
which Dr. Necronsett had prescribed, warm- 
ly wrapped up in the pair of heavy Indian 
blankets he had loaned them. They were 
so close to the house that they heard the 
old doctor moving around inside, and they 
could see the light of his candle, so they 
were not afraid. 

Indeed, the two sisters were so sleepy that 
even if they had been timorous it could 
scarcely have kept them from the deep slum- 
ber into which they fell at once, and which 
lasted until the sun shone in on them the 
next morning. 


IV 


THAT was the first day of that wonderful 
summer, and most of the days which fol- 


lowed were like it. Every morning Hannah 
rose early, made a litile open fire, cooked 
their breakfast, and was off to her spinning. 
Just as her first employer had said, there 
was no lack of work for a spinner who 
worked as fast and yet as carefully as if 
it were for herself. In Hannah’s thread 
there were never any thin places which broke 
as soon as the weaver stretched it on the 
loom, nor yet any thick lumps where the 
wool had insisted, in grandmother’s phrase, 
“on going all kim-kam.” 

At first, she went about to people’s houses; 
but, seeing her so neat and careful, the min- 
ister’s wife loaned her one of her own 
wheels, and the minister had an old gran- 

11 
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ary cleared out for her workroom. Here, 
day after day, the wheel whirred unceasing- 
ly, like a great bee, and Hannah stepped 
back and forth, back and forth, on her tire- 
less young feet, only glancing out through 
the big door at the bright glories of the 
summer weather, and never once regretting 
her imprisonment. 

Indeed, she said, all her life afterward, 
that she was so happy, that summer, it 
seemed heaven itself could hold no greater 
joy for her. Of course, first always in her 
thoughts was Ann Mary, pulling weeds 
and tending her witch garden, and growing 
plump and rosy, and so strong that she 
laughed and ran about and sang as never 
in her life before. 

Hannah put very little faith in the agri- 
cultural part of the cure. She thought that 
very probably it was nothing more than a 
blind, and that Master Necronsett came out 
at night and said charms and things over 
Ann Mary as she slept. However that might 
be, she could have kissed his funny, splay 
feet every time she looked at her sister’s 
bright eyes and red lips; and when she 
thought of the joy it would be to her father, 
she could have kissed his ugly, wrinkled old 
face. 

But, besides her joy over her sister’s 
health, the summer was for Hannah herself 
a continual feast of delight. Captain Win- 
throp, the minister’s young cousin, was stay- 
ing in Heath Falls to recover from an arrow- 
wound got in a skirmish with the Indians in 
Canada. He was very idle, and very much 
bored by the dulness of the little town, which 
seemed such a metropolis to the two girls 
from Hillsboro. One day, attracted by 
Hannah’s shining face of content, he 
lounged over to the step of her granary, 
and began to talk to her through the open 
doorway. 

It happened to come out that the little 
spinner, while she knew her letters from 
having worked them into a sampler, and 
could make shift to write her name, could 
not read or write, and had never had the 
slightest instruction in any sort of book- 
learning. Thereupon the young officer 
good-naturedly proposed to be her teacher, 
if Hannah would like. 

Would she like! She turned to him a 
look of such utter ecstasy that he was quite 
touched, and went off at once to get an 
old “ A-B, ab” book. 

That was the beginning of a new world to 
Hannah. She took her young instructor’s 
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breath away by the avidity with which she 
devoured the lessons he set her. By the rapt 
air of exultation with which Hannah re- 
cited them, stepping back and forth by her 
wheel, you would have thought that “c-a-t, 
cat; r-a-t, rat,” was the finest poetry ever 
written. And in no time at all it was no 
longer “c-a-t, cat,” but “ parallel,” and 
“ phthisis,” and such orthographical atroc- 
ities, on which the eager scholar was feed- 
ing; for Hannah’s mind was as fresh as her 
round, rosy face, and as vigorous as her 
stout little body. 

Captain Winthrop had several reasons 
for being interested in Hannah; and when 
he found her so quick at her spelling, he 
said he was willing to occupy some of his 
enforced leisure in giving her instruction 
in other branches. Hannah fell to at this 
feast of knowledge like a young bear in 
a bee-tree. 

But there were some difficulties. Like 
the spelling, arithmetic was all very well, 
since she could do that in her head while 
she spun; but reading and writing were 
different. She would not stop her work for 
them, and so Captain Winthrop fell into the 
habit of going over to Master Necronsett’s 
house in the afternoon with his books, and 
being there, all ready for a lesson, when 
Hannah came hurrying back after she had 
finished her day's “stint.” As long as there 
was light to see, she pored over her writing 
and reading, while the young officer sat by, 
ready to help, and talking in a low tone to 
Ann Mary. 

After a time there grew up a regular rou- 
tine for Captain Winthrop. In the morn- 
ings he went out to the granary and read 
aloud to Hannah from a book called “The 
Universal Preceptor; being a General 
Grammar of Art, Science, and Useful 
’ Knowledge.” Out of this he taught her 
about “mechanical powers” and “anima- 
ted nature” and astronomy and history and 
geography—almost anything that came to 
his hand. 

Up in our garret we have the very 
book he used, and modern research and 
science have proved that there is scarcely 
a true word in it. But don’t wasté any 
pity on Hannah for having such a mis- 
taken teacher, for it is likely enough, don’t 
you think, that research and science a hun- 
dred years from now will have proved that 
there is scarcely a word of truth in our 
school-books of to-day? It really doesn’t 
seem to matter much. 
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At any rate, those were the things of 
which Captain Winthrop talked to Hannah 
in the mornings. In the afternoon, he went 
over to an apple-tree by the edge of the 
witch garden, and there he found Ann 
Mary; and what he talkec to her about 
nobody knew but herself, although Master 
Necronsett passed back and forth so often 
in his herb-gathering that it is likely he 
may have caught something. It seems not 


‘improbable, from what happened afterward, 


that the young man was telling the young 
girl things which did not come out of a 
book, and which are consequently safe from 
science and research, for they are certainly 
as true to-day as they were then. 

Once, in her anxiety to have everything 
exactly right for her sister, Hannah asked 
Master Necronsett about Captain Win- 
throp’s being there so much. 

“Master Doctor, will not Captain Win- 
throp absorb, perchance, some of the great 
virtue of the plant away from Ann Mary? 
Will he not hurt her cure?” 

Grandmother never says so, but I have 
always imagined that even that carven 
image of an old aborigine must have smiled 
a little as he told her: 

“Nay, the young man will not hurt your 
sister’s cure.” 


V 


At the end of September, something tre- 
mendously exciting happened to Hannah. 
She had been so busy learning the contents 
of that old calf-bound book that she had 
never noticed how a light seemed to shine 
right through Ann Mary’s lovely face every 
time Captain Winthrop looked at her. The 
little student was the most surprised girl 
in the world when the young soldier told 
her, one morning in the granary, that he 
wanted her sister to marry him, and that 
Ann Mary wanted it, too, if Hannah would 
allow it. 

He laughed a little as he said this last, 
but he looked sharply at her, for Ann Mary, 
who was as sweet as she was pretty and 
useless, had felt it to be a poor return for 
Hannah’s devotion, now after all, just to 
go off and desert her. She had said that, 
if Hannah thought she ought to, she would 
go back to Hillsboro, and they would have 
‘to wait ever so long. So now Captain Win- 
throp looked very anxiously at Ann Mary’s 
little sister. 

But he did not know Hannah. She gave 
a little cry, as if some one had stabbed her, 
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turned very pale, and, leaving her wheel 
still whirling, she ran like the wind toward 
Dr. Necronsett’s. She wanted to see her 
sister; she wanted to see if this— 

Close to the minister’s house she met Ann 
Mary, who could not wait any longer, and 
was coming to meet her. After one glimpse 
of that beautiful, radiant face, Hannah fell 
a weeping for very joy that her dear Ann 
Mary was so happy, and was to marry the 
grand and learned and goodly Captain 
Winthrop. 

There was not a thought in Hannah’s 
mind, then or later, that she must lose Ann 
Mary herself. Grandmother explains here 
that the truth is that a heart like Hannah’s 
cannot lose anything good; and perhaps 
that is so. 

Thus, hand in hand, laughing and cry- 
ing together, the two girls came back to 
the granary, where Ann Mary’s lover took 
her in his arms and kissed her many times 
out of light-heartedness that Hannah would 
put no obstacle in the way. This made 
little Hannah blush and feel very queer. 
She looked away, and there was her wheel 
still languidly stirring a little. Dear me! 
How many, many times have I heard the 
next detail in the story told! 


“And, without really, so to speak, sen- 
sing what she was doing, didn’t she put her 
hand to the rim and start it up again? And 
when the other two looked around at her, 
there she was, spinning and smiling, with 


the tears in her eyes. It had all happened 
in less time than it takes a spin-wheel to 
run down.” 

After that day things happened fast. Cap- 
tain Winthrop rode off over the mountains 
to Hillsboro, to ask John Sherwin if he 
might marry his daughter; and when he 
came back, there was John Sherwin himself 
riding along beside him, like an old friend. 
And when he saw his two dear daughters 
—Ann Mary, who had gone away like a 
lily, now blooming like a rose, and Han- 
nah, stout little Hannah, with her honest 
blue eyes shining—when he saw his two 
daughters, I say—well, I’m sure I have no 
idea what happened, for at this point grand- 
mother always takes off her glasses, and 
sniffs hard, and wipes her eyes before she 
can go on. 

So there was a wedding at the minister’s 
house, and everybody in Heath Falls was 
invited, because Hannah said they had been 
so good to her. Everybody came, too, ex- 
cept old Master Necronsett, and that was 
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nothing, because he never went anywhere 
except to the woods. 

I know just what the bride and Hannah 
wore, for we have pieces of the material in 
our oldest cedar chest; but, of course, as 
they weren’t your own great-great-great- 
grandmother and aunt, perhaps you 
wouldn’t care to have me tell you all about 
their costumes. It was a grand occasion, 
however—that you can take from me; and 
the family tradition is that Ann Mary 
looked like a wonderful combination of an 
angel and a star. 

And then Captain and Mrs. Winthrop 
rode off in one direction, and Hannah and 
her father in another, and there were a great 
many tears shed, for all everybody was so 


happy. 
VI 


HANNAH went home with her head full 
of new ideas, and with four books in her 
saddle-bags—which, for those days, was a 
large library. There were the Bible, the 
“Universal Preceptor,” a volume of the 
Shakespeare comedies, and  Plutarch’s 
“Lives.” Armed with these weapons, how 
she did stir things up in Hillsboro! She 
got the children together into a school, and 
taught them everything she had learned in 
Heath Falls; and that was so much—what 
with the studying which she always kept up 
by herself—that from our little scrap of a 
village three students went down to the col- 
lege at William’s Town, in Massachusetts, 
the first year it was started, and there has 
been a regular procession of them ever 
since. 

After a time she married Giles Wheeler, 
and began to teach her own children—she 
had nine — and very well instructed they 
were. She was too busy, then, to go into the 
schoolroom to teach; but never, then or la- 
ter, even when she was an old, old woman, 
did she take her vigilant eyes and her man- 
aging hand off the schools of our county. 

It was due to her that Hillsboro could 
boast for so long that its proportion of illit- 
erates was zero. If, by chance, any one 
grew up without knowing how to read, Aunt 
Hannah pounced on him and made him 
learn, whether he would or not. She 
loaned about, to any one who would read 
them, the books she brought from Heath 
Falls; and in time she started a little li- 
brary. Remembering the days when Cap- 
tain Winthrop had read aloud to her in the 
granary, she shad her children go about to 
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read aloud to sick people, and to busy seam- 
stresses or spinners who had no time for 
books. 

And the number of girls in declines she 
cured by Master Necronsett’s system! You 
would not believe it, if I told you. And she 
had our river named after that wise old 
heathen, and we think it one of the prettiest 
names there are. 

All this time, Ann Mary’s position was 


getting grander and grander, for Captain - 


Winthrop was on the American side when 
the Revolution came, and grew to be a very 
important man. Ann Mary dressed in bro- 
cade every day and all day, and went to 
Philadelphia, where she met General and 
Mrs. Washington, and ever so many more 
famous people. 

Wherever she went, she was admired and 
loved for her beauty and gentleness; but she 
did not forget Hannah. Nearly every trav- 
eler from the south brought a message or a 
present from Madam Winthrop to Mistress 
Wheeler, and once she and General Win- 
throp came and made a long visit in Hills- 
boro. 

Grandmother’s 


grandmother was old 


enough, by that time, to remember the visit 
very clearly; and it was from talk between 


the two sisters that she learned all about 
this story. She said she never saw a more 
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beautiful woman than Madam Winthrop, 
nor heard a sweeter voice. But how Han- 
nah had to hush the unmannerly surprise of 
her brood of quick-witted youngsters when 
they found out that elegant Aunt Ann Mary 
did not know her letters, and had never 
heard of Julius Cesar or Oliver Cromwell! 
For marriage did not change Ann Mary 
very much; but as her husband was per- 
fectly satisfied with her, I dare say it was 
just as well. 

However, when the Winthrop cousins be- 
gin to put on airs, and to talk about auto- 
graph letters from Benjamin Franklin and 
Jefferson addressed to their great-great- 
great-grandmother, and to show beautiful 
carved fans and lace handkerchiefs which 
she carried at state balls in Philadelphia 
and New York, I have to bite my tongue to 
keep from reminding them that they have no 
autograph letters of hers! 

Then I go up into our garret, and look 
at Hannah’s shabby old books, and I ride 
over to the place on the road where she 
tended the fire that night, and I think of 
the number of Hillsboro boys and girls to 
whom she opened the great world of books, 
and—somehow, I am just as well pleased 
that it was not the lovely Ann Mary who 
came back to our town and became my 
great-great-great-grandmother. 


“PORTRAIT OF A LADY” 


PAINTER and sitter long unknown, 
In lace and rich brocade 

The “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
A shadow of a shade— 


In sweet serenity looks forth 
From out the time-dulled frame; 
How wondrous fair her countenance— 
Beauty without a name! 


Only a soul as fair as they 
Could mold her features’ grace; 

The flower of a thousand lives, 
The acme of a race. 


A lady she, in verity— 
Pure womanhood at best; 

Sure faith, calm truth, sweet charity, 
With love above the rest. 


Enough to know such beauty lived 
So all the world might see 

Thus, in its high embodiment, 
What womankind may be! 


Tudor Jenks 
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XXV 


LL that spring and summer Jan spent 
A in the thick caribou swamps and 

low ridge-mountains along the 
barrens. It was two months before he 
appeared at the post again, and then he 
remained only long enough to patch him- 
self up and secure fresh supplies. 

Mélisse had quietly suffered during these 
two months. Her heart was filled with a 
grief and loneliness which none knew but 
herself. Even from Iowaka she kept her un- 
happiness a secret; and yet when the gloom 
had settled heaviest upon her, she was 
still buoyed up by a persistent hope. Until 
Jan’s last visit to Lac Bain this hope 
never quite went out. 

The first evening after his arrival from 
the swamps to the west, he came to the 
cabin. His beard had grown again. His 
hair was long and shaggy, and fell in 
shining dishevelment upon his shoulders. 
The sensitive beauty of his great eyes, once 
responsive to every passing humor in Mé- 
lisse, flashing fun at her laughter, glowing 
softly in their devotion, was gone. His face 
was filled with the age-old silence of the 
forest man. Firmly, and yet gently, it re- 
pelled whatever of the old things she might 
have said and done, holding her away from 
him as if by power of a strong hand. 

This time Mélisse knew that there was 
left not even the last comforting spark of 
hope within her bosom. Jan had gone out 
of her life forever, leaving to her, as a 
haunting ghost of what they two had once 
been to each other, the old violin on the 
cabin wall. 

After he went away again, the violin be- 
came more and more to her what it had 


once been to him. She played it as he had 
played it, sobbing her loneliness and her 
heart-break through its strings, in lone 
hours clasping it to her breast and speak- 
ing to it as Jan had talked to it in years 
gone by. 

“T£ you could only tell me—if you only 
could!” she whispered to it one day, when + 
the autumn was drawing near. “If you 
could tell me about him, and what I 
might do—dear old violin!” 

Once during the autumn Jan came in for 
supplies and traps, and his dogs and 
sledge. He was planning’ to spend the win- 
ter two hundred miles to the west, in the 
country of the Athabasca. He was at Lac 
Bain for a week, and during this time a 
mail-runner came in from Fort Churchill. 

The runner brought a new experience 
into the life of Mélisse—her first letter. It 
was from young Dixon—twenty or more 
closely written pages of it, in which he in- 
formed her that he was going to spend a 
part of the approaching winter at Lac Bain. 

She was reading the last page when Jan 
came into the cabin. Her cheeks were 
slightly flushed by this new excitement, 
which was reflected in her eyes as she 
looked at Jan. 

“A letter!” she cried, holding out her 
two hands filled with the pages. “A let- 
ter—to me, Jan, all the way from Fort 
Churchill!” 

“Who in the world—” he began, smiling 
at her, and stopped. 

“Tt’s from Mr. Dixon,” she said, the 
flush deepening in her cheeks. “ He’s go- 
ing to spend part of the winter with us.” 

“T’m glad of that, Mélisse,” said Jan 
quietly. “TI like him, and would like to 
know him better. I hope he will bring you 
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some more books—and strings.”” He glanced 
at the old violin. “Do you play much?” 

“A great deal,” she replied. “ Won’t you 
play for me, Jan?” 

“My hands are too rough; and besides, 
I’ve forgotten all that I ever knew.” 

“Even the things you played when I was 
a baby?” 

“T think I have, Mélisse. 
never forget them.” 

“T shall remember them—always,” she 
answered softly. “Some day it may be that 
I will teach them to you again.” 

He did not see her again until six 
months later, when he came in to the cari- 
bou roast, with his furs. Then he learned 
that another letter had come to Mélisse, and 
that Dixon had gone to London instead of 
coming to Lac Bain. 

The day after the carnival he went back 
into the country of the Athabasca. Spring 
did not see him at Lac Bain. Early sum- 
mer brought no news of him. In the floods, 
Jean went by the waterway to the Atha- 
basca, and found Thoreau’s cabin aban- 
doned. There had not been life in it for 
a long time. The Indians said that since 
the melting snows they had not seen Jan. 
A half-breed whom Jean met at Fond du 
Lac said that he had found the bones of 
a white man on the Beaver, with a Hud- 
son Bay gun and a horn-handled knife 


beside them. 
Jean came back to Lac Bain heavy at 


heart. 

“There is no doubt but that he is dead,” 
he told Iowaka. “I do not believe that it 
will hurt very much if you tell Mélisse.” 

One day early in September a lone fig- 
ure came in to the post at noon, when the 
company people were at dinner. He car- 
ried a pack, and six dogs trailed at his 
heels. It was Jan Thoreau. 

“T have been down to civilization,” was 
his explanation. “I have returned to spend 
this winter at Lac Bain.” 

XXVI 

On the first snow came young Dixon 
from Fort Churchill. Jean de Gravois met 
him on the trail near Ledoq’s. When the 
Englishman recognized the little French- 
man he leaped from his sledge and ad- 
vanced with outstretched hand, his face 
lighting up with pleasure. 

“Bless me, if it isn’t my old friend, 
Jean!” he cried. “I was just thinking of 
you, Gravois, and how you trimmed me to 


But you must 
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a finish two winters ago. I’ve learned a 
lot about you people up here in the snows 
since then, and I’ll never do anything like 
that again.” He laughed into Jean’s face 
as they shook hands, and his voice was 
filled with unbounded sincerity. “How are 
Mrs. Gravois and the little Gravois—and 
ee he added, before Jean had spo- 
en. 

“All well, M’sieur Dixon,” replied Jean. 
“Only the little Gravois have almost grown 
into a man and a woman.” 

An hour or so later he said to Iowaka: 

“T can’t help liking this man Dixon, 
and yet I don’t want to. Why is it, do 
you suppose?” 

“Is it because you are afraid that Mé- 
lisse will like him?” asked his wife, smi- 
ling over her shoulder. 

“Blessed saints, I believe that it is!” 
said Jean frankly. “I hate foreigners— 
and Mélisse belongs to Jan.” 

“She did, once, but that was a long 
time ago, Jean.” 

“It may be, and yet I doubt it, ma bien 
aimée. If Jan would tell her—” 

“A woman will not wait always,” in- 
terrupted Iowaka softly. “Jan Thoreau 
has waited too long!” 

A week later, as they stood together in 
front of their door, they saw Dixon and 
Mélisse walking slowly in the edge of the 
forest. The woman laughed into Jean’s 
face. 

“Did I not say that Jan had waited too 
long?” 

Jean’s face was black with a frown of 
disapprobation. 

“Then you would have taken up with 
some foreigner if I had remained in the 
Athabasca country another year or two?” 
he demanded questioningly. 

“Very likely,” retorted Iowaka mis- 
chievously, running into the cabin. 

“The devil!” said Jean sourly, stalking 
in the direction of the store. 

He was angered at the coolness with 
which Jan accepted the situation. 

“This Dixon is with Mélisse afternoon 
and evening, and they walk together every 
day in the bush,” he said to him. “Soon 
there will be a wedding at Lac Bain!” 

“Mélisse deserves a good man,” replied 
Jan, unmoved. “TI like Dixon.” 

Deep down in his soul he knew that 
each day was bringing the end of it all 
much nearer for him. He did not tell 


Mélisse that he had returned to Lac Bain 
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to be near her once more, nor did he con- 
fide in Jean. He had anticipated that 
this winter at the post would be filled with 
a certain painful pleasure for him; but he 
had not anticipated Dixon. Day after day 
he saw Mélisse and the Englishman to- 
gether, and while they awakened in him 
none of the fiery jealousy which might 
have rankled in the bosom of Jean de Gra- 
vois, the knowledge that the girl was at last 
passing from him forever added a deeper 
grief to that which was already eating at 
his heart. 

Dixon made no effort to conceal his feel- 
ings. He loved Mélisse. Frankly he told 
this to Jean one day, when they were on 
the Churchill trail. In his honest way he 
said things which broke down the last of 
Jean’s hereditary prejudices, and compelled 
him to admit that this was a different sort 
of foreigner than he had ever known before. 

“ Diable, I like him,” he said to him- 
self; “and yet I would rather see him in 
the blessed hereafter than have him take 
Mélisse from Jan!” - 

The big snow decided. 


It came early in December. Dixon had 


set out alone for Ledoq’s early in the 
morning. By noon the sky was a leaden 


black, and a little later one could not see 
a dozen paces ahead of him for the snow. 
The Englishman did not return that day. 
The next day he was still gone, and Gra- 
vois drove along the top of the mountain 
ridge until he came to the Frenchman’s, 
where he found that Dixon had started 
for Lac Bain the preceding afternoon. He 
brought word back to the post. Then he 
went to Mélisse. 

“It is as good as death to go out in 
search of him,” he said. “We can no 
longer use the dogs. Snow-shoes will sink 
like leaden bullets by morning, and to go 
ten miles from the post means that there 
will be bones to be picked by the foxes 
when the crust comes!” 

It was dark when Jan came into the 
cabin. Mélisse started to her feet with a 
little cry when he entered, covered white 
with the snow. A light pack was strapped 
to his back, and he carried his rifle. 

“T am going to hunt for him,” he said 
softly. “If he is alive, I will bring him 
back to you.” 

She came to him slowly, and the beating 
of Jan’s heart sounded to him like the 
distant thrumming of partridge-wings. Ah, 
. would he ever forget that look? The old 
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glory was in her eyes, her arms were reach- 
ing out, her lips parted. Jan knew how the 
Great Spirit had once appeared to Mukee, 
and how a white mist, like a snow-veil, had 
come between the half-breed’s eyes and the 
wondrous Thing he beheld. That same veil 
drifted between Jan and the girl. As in a 
vision, he saw her face so near to him that 
he felt the touch of her sweet breath, and 
he knew that one of his rough hands was 
clasped in both her own, and that after a 
moment it was crushed tightly against her 
bosom. 

“Jan, my hero—” 

He struggled back, almost sobbing, as he 
plunged out into the night again. He 
heard her voice crying after him, but the 
wild wailing of the spruce, and the storm 
in his brain, drowned its words. He had 
seen the glorious light of love in her eyés 
—her love for Dixon! And he would find 
him! At last he, Jan Thoreau, would 
prove that the old love was not dead with- 
in him; he would do for Mélisse this night 
—to-morrow—the next day, and until he 
fell down to die—what he had promised to 
do on their sledge-ride to Ledoq’s. And 
then— 

He went to Ledoq’s now, following the 
top of the mountain, and reached his cabin 
in the late dawn. The Frenchman stared 
at him in amazement when he learned that 
he was about to set out on a search for 
Dixon. 

“You will not find him,” he said slow- 
ly in French; “but if you are determined to 
go, I will hunt with you. It is a big chance 
that we shall not come back.” 

“T don’t want you to go,” objected Jan. 
“One will do as much as two, unless we 
search alone. I came your way to find if it 
had begun to snow before Dixon left.” 

“An hour after he had gone, you could 
not see your hand before your face,” re- 
plied Ledoq, preparing his pack. “There 
is no doubt but that he circled out over Lac 
Bain. We will go that far together, and 
then search alone.” 

They went back over the mountain, and 
stopped when instinct told them that they 
were opposite the spruce forests of the lake. 
There they separated, Jan going as. nearly 
as he could guess into the northwest, Le- 
doq trailing slowly and hopelessly into the 
south. 

It was no great sacrifice for Jan, this 
struggle with the big snows for the happi- 
ness of Mélisse. What it was to Ledoq no 
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man ever guessed or knew, for it was not 
until the late spring snows had gone that 
the people at Lac Bain found what the foxes 
and the wolves had left of him, far to the 
south. 

Fearlessly Jan plunged into the white 
world of the lake. There was neither rock 
nor tree to guide him, for everywhere was 
the heavy ghost-raiment of the Indian god. 
The balsams were bending under it, the 
spruces were breaking into hunchback 
forms, the whole world was twisted in 
noiseless torture under its increasing 
weight. Out through the still terror of it 
all Jan’s voice went in wild, echoing shouts. 
Now and then he fired his rifle, and al- 
ways he listened long and intently. The 
echoes came back to him, laughing, taunt- 
ing, and then each time fell the mirthless 
silence of the storm. 


XXVII 


Day came, only a little lighter than the 
night. Jan crossed the lake, his snow-shoes 
sinking ankle-deep at every step, and once 
each half-hour he fired a single shot from 
his rifle. He heard shots to the south, and 
knew that it was ” edoq, each report coming 
to him more fainuy than the last, until 
they had died away entirely. 

Across the lake he struck the forest again, 
and his shouts echoed in futile inquiry in 
its weird depths. About him there was no 
sign of life, no sound except the faint flut- 
tering of falling snow. Under five feet 
of this snow the four-footed creatures of the 
wilderness were snugly buried; close 
against the trunks of the spruces, sheltered 
within their tent-like coverings, the birds 
waited like lifeless things for the breaking 
of the storm. 

At noon Jan stopped and ate his lunch. 
Then he went on, carrying his rifle always 
upon his right shoulder, so that the steps 
of his right lez would be shortened, and he 
would travel in a circle, as he believed that 
Dixon had done. 

The storm thickened with the falling of 
night, and he burrowed himself a great 
hole in the soft snow and filled it with 
balsam-bows for a bed. When he awa- 
kened, hours later, he stood up and thrust 
out his head, and found himself buried to 
the arm-pits. With the aid of his broad 
snow-shoes, he drew himself out, until he 
stood knee-deep in the surface. 

He lifted his pack. As he swung it be- 
fore him, one arm thrust through a strap, 
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he gave a startled cry. Half of one side 
of the pack was eaten away! 

He thrust his hands through the breach, 
and a moan of despair sobbed on his lips 
when he found that his food was gone. A 
thin trickle of flour ran through his fingers 
upon the snow. He pulled out a gnawed 
pound of bacon, a little tea—and that was 
all. 

Frantically he ripped the rent wider in 
his search, and when he stood up, his wild 
face staring into the chaos about him, he 
heid only the bit of bacon in his hand. 
In it were the imprints of tiny teeth— 
sharp little razor-edged teeth that told him 
what had happened. While he had slept a 
mink had robbed him of his food! 

With one of his shoes he began digging 
furiously in the snow. He tore his balsam 
bed to pieces. Somewhere—somewhere not 
very far away—the little animal must have 
cached its theft. He dug down until he 
came to the frozen earth. For an hour he 
worked and found nothing. 

Then he stopped. Over a small fire he 
melted snow for tea and broiled a slice of 
the bacon, which he ate with the few bis- 
cuit crumbs he found in the pack. Every 
particle of flour that he could find he 
scraped up with his knife and put into one 
of the deep pockets of his caribou coat. 
After that he set out in the direction in 
which he thought he would find Lac Bain. 

Still he shouted for Dixon, and fired an 
occasional shot from his rifle. By noon he 
should have struck the lake. Noon came 
and passed; the gloom of a second night 
fell upon him. He built himself a fire, 
and ate two-thirds of what remained of 
the bacon. The handful of flour in his 
pocket he did not disturb. 

It was still night when he broke his 
rest and struggled on. His first fears 
were gone. In place of them, there filled 
him now a grim sort of pleasure. A second 
time he was battling with death for Mé- 
lisse. And this, after all, was not a very 
hard fight for him. He had feared death 
in the red plague, but he did not fear the 
thought of this death that threatened him 
in the big snows. It thrilled him, instead, 
with a strange sort of exhilaration. If he 


died, it would be for Mélisse, and for all 
_time she would remember him for what he 
had done. 

When he ate the last bit of his bacon, 
he made up his mind what he would do 
when the end came. 


On the stock of his. 
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rifle he would scratch a few last words to 
Mélisse. He even arranged the words in 
his brain—four of them—‘“ Mélisse, I love 
you.” He repeated them to himself as he 
staggered on, and that night, beside the 
fire he built, he began by carving her name. 

“To-morrow,” he said softly, “I will do 
the rest.” 

He was growing very hungry, but he did 
not touc.. the flour. For six hours he slept, 
and then drank his fill of hot tea. 

“We will travel until day, Jan Tho- 
reau,” he informed himself, “and then, if 
nothing turns up, we will build our last 
camp, and eat the flour. It will be the 
last of us, for there will be no meat above 
this snow for days.” 

His snow-shoes were an impediment now, 
and he left them behind, along with one of 
his two blankets, which had grown to be 
like lead upon his shoulders. He counted 
his cartridges—ten of them. One of these 
he fired into the air. 

Was that an echo he heard? 

A sudden thrill shot through him. He 
strained his ears to catch a repetition of 
the sound. In a moment it came again— 


clearly no echo this time. 
“TLedoq!” he cried aloud. 


He fired again. 

Back to him came the distant, splitting 
crack of a rifle. He forced his way to- 
ward it. After a little he heard the sig- 
nal again, much nearer than before, and he 
fired in response. A few hundred yards 
farther on he came to a low mountain ridge, 
and lifted his voice in a loud shout. A 
shot came from just over the mountain. 

Waist-deep in the light snow, he began 
the ascent, dragging himself up by the tops 
of the slender saplings, stopping every few 
yards to half stretch himself out in the 
soft mass through which he was struggling, 
panting with exhaustion. He shouted when 
he gained the top of the ridge. Up through 
the white blur of snow there came to him 
faintly a shout; yet, in spite of its faintness, 
Jan knew that it was very near. 

“Something has happened to Ledogq,” he 
told himself, “but he surely has food, and 
we can live it out until the storm is over.” 

It was easier going down the ridge, and 
he went quickly in the direction from which 
the voice had come, until a mass of huge 
boulders loomed up before him. There 
was a faint odor of smoke in the air, and 
he followed it in among the rocks, where 
it grew stronger. 
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“Ho, Ledoq!” he shouted. 

A voice replied a dozen yards away. 
Slowly, as he advanced, he made out the 
dim shadows of life in the white gloom— 
a bit of smoke climbing weakly in the 
storm, the black opening of a brush shelter 
—and then, between the opening and the 
spiral of smoke, a living thing that came 
creeping toward him upon all fours, like 
an animal. 

He plunged toward it, and the shadow 
staggered upward, and would have fallen 
had it not been for the support of the 
deep snow. Another step, and a sharp cry 
fell from Jan’s lips. It was not Ledog, but 
Dixon, who stood there with white, starved 
face and staring eyes in the snow gloom! 

“My God, I am starving—and dying 
for a drink of water!” gasped the Eng- 
lishman chokingly, thrusting out his arms. 
“Thoreau, God be praised—” 

He staggered and fell into the snow. 
Jan dragged him back to the shelter. 

“T will have water for you—and some- 
thing to eat—very soon,” he said. 

His voice sounded unreal. There was a 
mistiness before his eyes which was not 
caused by the storm, a twisting of strange 
shadows that bothered his vision, and made 
him sway dizzily when he threw off his 
pack to stir the fire. He suspended his 
two small pails over the embers, which he 
coaxed into a blaze. Both he filled with 
snow; into one he emptied the handful of 
flour that he had carried in his pocket— 
into the other he put tea. Fifteen minutes 
later he carried them to the Englishman. 

Dixon sat up, a glazed passion filling 
his eyes. He drank the hot tea greedily, 
and as greedily ate the boiled flour-pud- 
ding. Jan watched him hungrily until the 
last crumb of it was gone. He refilled the 
pails with snow, added tea, and rejoined 
the Englishman. New life was shining in 
Dixon’s eyes. 

“Not a moment too soon, Thoreau,” he 
said thankfully, reaching over to grip the 
other’s hand. “Another night, and—” 
Suddenly he stopped. “Great Heaven, 
what is the matter?” 

He noticed for the first time the pinched 
torture in his companion’s face. Jan’s 
head dropped weakly upon his breast. His 
hands were icy cold. 

“Nothing,” he murmured drowsily, 
“only—I’m starving, too, Dixon!” He 
recovered himself with an effort, and 
smiled in Dixon’s startled face. “There 
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is nothing to eat,” he continued, as he saw 
the other direct his gaze toward the pack. 
“T gave you the last of the flour. There 
is nothing—but salt and tea.”.* He rolled 
over upon the balsam boughs with a rest- 
ful sigh. “Let me sleep!” 

Dixon went to the pack. One by one, in 
his search for food, he took out the few 
articles that it contained. After that he 
drank more tea, crawled back into the 
balsam shelter, and lay down beside Jan. 
It was broad day when he awoke, and he 
called hoarsely to his companion when he 
saw that the snow had ceased falling. 

Jan did not stir. For a moment Dixon 
leaned over to listen to his breatiing, and 
then dragged himself slowly and painfully 
out into the day. The fire was out. A 
leaden blackness still filled the sky; deep, 
silent gloom hung in the wake of the storm. 


XXVIII 


SUDDENLY a sound came to Dixon’s ears. 
It was a sound that would have been un- 
heard in the gentle whispering of a wind, 
in the swaying of the spruce-tops; but in 
this silence it fell upon the starving man’s 
hearing with a distinctness that drew his 
muscles rigid and set his eyes staring about 
him in wild search. 

Just beyond the hanging pails a moose- 
bird hopped out upon the snow. It chirped 
hungrily, its big, owl-like eyes scrutinizing 
Dixon. The man stared back, fearing 
to move. Slowly he forced his right foot 
through the snow to the rear of his left, 
and as cautiously brought his left behind 
his right, working himself backward step 
by step until he reached the shelter. Just 
inside was his rifle. He drew it out and 
sank upon his knees in the snow to aim. 

At the report of the rifle, Jan stirred, 
but did not open his eyes. He made no 
movement when Dixon called out in shrill 
joy that he had killed meat. He heard, he 
strove to arouse himself, but something 
more powerful than his own will was pull- 
ing him down into oblivion. 

An eternity seemed to pass before he was 
conscious of a voice again. He felt him- 
self lifted, and opened his eyes with his 
head resting against the Englishman’s 


shoulder. 

“Drink this, Thoreau,” he heard. 

He drank, and knew that it was not 
tea that ran down his throat. 

“Whisky-jack soup,” he heard again. 
“ How is it?” 
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Dixon was 


He became wide awake. 
offering him a dozen small bits of meat on 
a tin plate, and he ate without question- 
ing. Suddenly, when there were only two 
or three of the smallest scraps left, he 
stopped. 

“Mon dieu, it was whisky-jack!” he 


cried. “I have eaten it all!” 

The young Englishman’s white face grin- 
ned at him. 

“T’ve got the flour inside of me, Tho- 
reau—you’ve got the moose-bird. Isn’t that 
fair?” 

The plate dropped between them. Over 
it their hands met in a great, clutching 
grip, and up from Jan’s heart there welled 
words which almost burst from his lips 
in voice—words which rang in his brain, 
and which were an unspoken prayer: 

“Mélisse, I thank the great God that it 
is this man whom you love!” 

But it was in silence that Jan staggered 
to his feet and went out into the gray 
gloom. 

“This may be only a lull in the storm,” 


he said. “We must lose no time. How 
long did you travel before you made this 
camp?” 

“About ten hours,” said Dixon. “I 


made due west: by compass until I knew 
that I had passed Lac Bain, and then 
struck north.” 

“Ah, you have the compass,” cried Jan, 
his eyes lighting up. “M’sieur Dixon, we 
are very near to the post if you camped 
so soon. Tell me which is north.” 

Dixon drew the instrument from his 
pocket and indicated the points in the snow. 

“That is north.” 

“Then we go south—south and east. If 
you traveled ten hours, first west and then 
north, we are northwest of Lac Bain.” 

Jan spoke no more, but got his rifle from 
the shelter. He put only the tea and two 
pails'in his pack, leaving the remaining 
blanket upon the snow. The Englishman 
followed close behind him, bending weak- 
ly under the weight of his gun. Tediously 
they struggled to the top of the ridge; and 
as Jan stopped to look through the gray 
day about him, Dixon sank down into the 
snow. 

“Bushed!” he gasped. “Don’t believe 
I can make it through this snow, Tho- 
reau!” 

There was no fear in his eyes; there was 
even a cheerful ring in his voice. A sud- 
den glow leaped into Jan’s face. 
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“T know this ridge,” he exclaimed. “It 
runs within a mile of Lac Bain. You’d 
better leave your rifle behind.” 

Dixon made an effort to rise, and Jan 
helped him. ‘They went on slowly, rest- 
ing every few hundred yards, and each 
time that he rose from these periods of 
rest Dixon’s face was twisted with pain. 

“It’s the flour and water anchored amid- 
ships,” he smiled grimly. “ Cramps—ugh! ” 

“We'll make it by supper-time,” assured 
Jan cheerfully. 

Dixon leaned heavily on his comrade’s 
arm. 

“T wish you’d go on alone,” he urged. 
“You could send help—” 

“T promised Mélisse that I would bring 
you back if I found you,” replied Jan, his 
face turned away. “If the storm broke 
again, you would be lost.” 

“Tell me—tell me,” he heard Dixon 
pant eagerly, “did she send you? Did she 
send you to hunt for me, Thoreau?” Some- 
thing in the Englishmegy’s voice drew Jan’s 
eyes to him. There was an excited flush 
in his starved cheeks; his eyes shone. “Did 
she send you?” 

Jan struggled hard to speak calmly. 

“Not in words, M’sieur Dixon; but I 


know that if I get you safely back to Lac 
Bain she will be very happy.” 


Something came in Dixon’s sobbing 
breath which Jan did not hear. A little 
later he stopped and built a fire, over which 
he melted more snow and boiled tea. The 
drink stimulated them, and they went on. 
Presently Jan hung his rifle in the crotch 
of a sapling. 

“We will return for the guns in a day 
or so,” he said. : 

Dixon leaned upon him more heavily 
now, and the distances they traveled be- 
tween their rests became shorter and short- 
er. Three times they stopped to build fires 
and cook tea. It was night when they de- 
scended from the ridge to the snow-covered 
ice of Lac Bain. It was past midnight 
when Jan dragged Dixon from the spruce 
forest into the opening at the post. 

There were no lights burning, and Tho- 
reau went with his half-conscious burden 
to the company’s store. He awakened 
Croisset, who let them in. 

“Take care of Dixon,” said Jan, “and 
don’t arouse any of the people to-night. It 
will be time enough in the morning to tell 
what has happened.” 

Over the stove in his own room he cooked 
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meat and coffee, and for a long time sat 
silently before the fire. He had brought 
back Dixon! In the morning Mélisse 
would know. First she would go to the 
Englishman, and then—then—she would 
come to him! 

He rose and went to the rude board 
table in the corner of his room. 

“No, Mélisse must not come to me in 
the morning,” he whispered to himself. 
“She must never again look upon Jan 
Thoreau!” 

He took pencil and paper, and wrote. 
Page after page he crumpled in his hand 
and flung into the fire. At last, swiftly 
and despairingly, he ended with half a 
dozen lines in French. What he said came 
from his heart: 


I have brought him back to you, my Mélisse, 
and pray that the good God may give you happi- 
ness. I leave you the old violin, and always when 
you play it will tell you of the love of Jan Tho- 
reau. 


He folded the page and sealed it in one 
of the company’s envelopes. Very quietly 
he went from his room down into the de- 
serted store. Without striking a light, he 
found a new pack, a few articles of food, 
and ammunition. The envelope, addressed 
to Mélisse, he left where Croisset or the 
factor would find it in the morning. 

Thoreau’s dogs were housed in a little 
shack behind the store, and he called out 
their names softly and warningly as he went 
among them. As stealthily as their master, 
they trailed behind him to the edge of the 
forest. 

Close under the old spruce that guarded 
the grave, Jan stopped, and _ silently 
stretched out his arms to the little cabin. 
The dogs watched him. Kazan, the one-eyed 
leader of the team, glared from him into the 
dimness of the night, whining softly. A 
low, mourning wind swept through the 
spruce-tops, and from Jan’s throat there 
burst sobbingly words like those which he 
had heard beside this same grave more than 
seventeen years before, when Williams’s 
choking voice had risen in a last prayer for 
the woman: 

“May the great God care for Mélisse!” 

He turned into the trail upon which 
Jean de Gravois had fought the English- 
man, led his dogs and sledge in a twisting 
path through the caribou swamp, and stood 
at last beside the lob-stick tree that leaned 
out over the edge of the white barrens. 
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With his knife he dug out the papers which 
he had concealed in the whisky-jack hole. 

It was near dawn when he recovered the 
rifle which he had abandoned on the moun- 
tain-top. Ai little later it began to snow. 
He was glad, for it would conceal his trail. 

For thirteen days Jan forced his dogs 
through the deep snows into the south. On 
the fourteenth they came to Le Pas, which 
is the edge of civilization. It was night 
when he came out of the forest so that he 
could see the faint glow of lights beyond 
the Saskatchewan. 

For a few moments, before crossing, he 
stopped his tired dogs and turned his face 
back into the grim desolation of the north, 
where the aurora was playing feebly in the 
skies, as if beckoning to him, and telling 
him that the old life of centuries and cen- 
turies ago would wait for him always at 
the dome of the earth. 

“The good God bless you, and keep you, 
and care for you evermore, my Meélisse!” 
he whispered. 

Then he walked slowly ahead of his 
dogs, across the river, and into another 
world. 


XXIX 


THERE was music that night in Le Pas. 
Jan heard it before he came to the first of 
the scattered lights, and the dogs pricked 
up their ears. Kazan, the one-eyed, whined 
under his breath, and the weight at Jan’s 
heart grew heavier as the dog turned up 
his head to his master in the starlight. It 
was strange music, like nothing that Jan 
had ever heard. It was strange to Kazan, 
too; it set him whining, and he thrust up 
his muzzle inquiringly. 

Jan and his dogs passed on like shadows, 
close to a big, lighted log building from 
which the music came, and with it a tumult 
of laughter, of shuffling and stamping feet, 
of coarse singing and loud voices. A door 
opened, and a man and a woman came out. 
The man was cursing, and the woman was 
laughing at him—laughing as Jan had 
never heard a woman laugh before. He 
held his breath as he listened to the taunt- 
ing mockery in the sound. 

Others followed the first man and the first 
woman. Some passed quietly. A woman, 
escorted between two men, screamed with 
merriment as she flung toward his shadowy 
figure an object which fell with a crash 
against the sledge. It was a bottle. 

Kazan snarled. The trace-dogs slunk 
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close ‘to the leader’s heels. With a low 
word Jan led them on. 

Close down to the river, where the Sas- 
katchewan swung in a half moon to the 
south and west, he found a low, squat 
building, with a light hung over the door 
illuminating a bit of humor in the form 
of a printed legend which said that the 
place was “King Edward’s Hotel.” The 
scrub bush of the forest grew within a hun. 
dred yards of it, and in this bush Jan tied 
his dogs and left his sledge. 

It did not occur to him that now, when 
he had entered civilization, he had also 
come into the land of lock and bolt, of 
robbers and thieves. It was loneliness, and 
not suspicion, that sent him back to unleash 
Kazan and take the dog with him. 

They entered the hotel, Kazan with sus- 
picious caution. The door opened into a 
big room lighted by an oil lamp, turned 
low. The room was empty except for a 
solitary figure sitting in a chair, facing a 
wide window which looked into the north. 
Making no sound, that he might not disturb 
this other occupant, Jan also seated him- 
self before the window. © Kazan laid his 
wolfish head across his master’s knees, his 
one eye held steadily and questioningly 
upon Thoreau. 

Never in all his years of life had Jan 
felt the depth of loneliness that swept upon 
him now, as he looked into the north. Be- 
low him the Saskatchewan lay white and 
silent; beyond it he could see the dark edge 
of the forest, and far, far beyond that, burn~ 
ing faintly in the sky, the polar star. Some- 
thing rose up in Jan’s throat and choked 
him, and he closed his eyes, with his fingers 
clutching Kazan’s head. In spite of the 
battle that he had fought, his mind swept 
back—back through the endless silent 
spaces, over mountains and through forests, 
swift, resistless, until once more the polar 
star flashed in all its glory over his head, 
and he was at Lac Bain. 

He did not know that he was surrender- 
ing to hunger, exhaustion, the cumulative 
effects of his thirteen days’ fight in the 
forests. He was with Mélisse again, with 
the old violin, with the things that they had 
loved. 

He forgot, in these moments, that there 
was another in the room. He heard no 
sound as the other man turned, and shifted 
his position so as to look steadily at Thoreau 
and Kazan. It was the low, heart-broken 
sob of grief that fell from Jan’s own lips 
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that awakened him agaia to a consciousness 
of the present. 

He jerked himself erect, and found 
Kazan with his fangs gleaming. ‘The 
stranger had risen. He was standing close 
beside Thoreau, leaning down, staring at 
him in the dim lamplight, and as Jan 
lifted his eyes he knew that in the pale, 
eager face of the man above him there was 
written a grief which might have been a 
reflection of his own. 

For a full breath or two they looked, 
neither speaking, and the hair along Kaz- 
an’s spine stood stiff. Something reached 
out to Jan and set his tired blood tingling. 
He knew that this man was not a forest 
man. He was not of the northern people. 
His face bore the stamp of the people to 
the south, of civilization. And yet some- 
thing passed between them, leaped all bar- 
riers, and made them friends before they 
had spoken. 

The stranger stretched down his hand, 
and Jan stretched up his. All of the lone- 
liness, the clinging to hope, the starving 
desire of two men for companionship, 
passed in the long grip of their hands. 

“You have just come down?” said the 
man, half questioningly. “That was your 
sledge out there?” 

“Yes,” said Jan. 

The stranger sat down in the chair next 
to Jan. 

“Are you from the camps?” he ques- 
tioned eagerly. 

“What camps, m’sieur?” 

“The railroad camps, where they are 
putting the new line through, beyond We- 
kusko.” 

“T know of no camps,” said Jan simply. 
“T know of no railrodid, except this that 
comes to Le Pas. I come from Lac Bain, 
on the edge of the Barren Lands.” 

“You have never been down before?” 
asked the stranger softly, and Jan won- 
dered at the light in his eyes. 

“A long time_ago,” Thoreau said, “for 
a day. I have passed all of my life--up 
there.” Jan pointed to the north, and the 
other’s eyes turned to where the polar star 
was fading in the sky. 

“And I have passed all of my life down 
there,” he replied, nodding his head to the 
south. “A year ago I came up here for— 
for health and happiness,” he laughed nerv- 
ously. “I found them both. But I’m 
leaving them. I’m going back to-morrow. 
My name is Thornton,” he added, holding 
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out his hand again. “I come from Chi- 
cago.” 

“My name is Thoreau—Jan Thoreau,” 
said Jan. “I have read of Chicago in a 
book, and have seen pictures of it. Is it 
larger than the city that is called Winni- 
peg?” 

He looked at Thornton, and Thornton 
turned his head a little, so that the light did 
not shine in his face. The grip of his fin- 
gers tightened about Jan’s hand. 

“Yes, it is larger.” 

“The offices of the great company are 
at Winnipeg, and the commissionnaire, are 
they not, m’sieur?” 

“Of the Hudson’s Bay Company—yes.” 

“And if there was business to do—im- 
portant business, m’sieur, would it not be 
best to go to the commissionnaire?” ques- 
tioned Jan. 

Thornton looked hard at the tense eager- 
ness in Jan’s face. 

“There are nearer 
Prince Albert,” he said. 

“That is not very far,” exclaimed Jan, 
rising. “And they would do business there 
—important business?” 

He dropped his hand to Kazan’s head, 
and half turned toward the door. 

“Perhaps better than the commissioner,” 
replied Thornton. “It might depend—on 
what your business is.” 

As they stood for a moment in silence, 
there came the low wailing of a dog out in 
the night. 

“They are calling for Kazan,” said Jan 
quietly, as if he had not read the question 
in Thornton’s last words. “Good night, 
m’ sieur!” 
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XXX 


THE dogs were sitting upon their 
haunches, waiting, when Jan and Kazan 
went back to them. Jan drew them farther 
back, where the thick spruce shut them out 
from the clearing, and built a fire. Over 
this he hung his coffee-pail and a chunk 
of frozen caribou meat, and tossed frozen 
fish to the hungry dogs. Then he pulled 
down some spruce boughs, spread his heavy 
blankets out near the fire, and waited for 
the coffee and meat to cook. 

When he began eating, the huskies had 
finished, and lay on their bellies, close 
about his feet, ready to snap at the scraps 
which he threw them. Jan noticed, as he 
ate, that it seemed as if none of the old, 
fierce fighting spirit was left in them. ‘They 
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did not snap or snarl. There was no 
quarreling when he threw. bits of meat to 
them, and he found himself wondering if 
they, too, were filled with the sickness that 
was eating at his own heart. 

With this sickness, this deathly feeling 
of loneliness and heartache, there now en- 
tered into Jan a strange sensation that was 
almost excitement. He was eager to fasten 
the dogs in their traces, to hurry on, in 
spite of his exhaustion, to the place of which 
Thornton had told him—Prince Albert— 
and to free himself there for all time of 
the thing which had oppressed him since 
that night, years ago, when he had stag- 
gered into Lac Bain to play his violin as 
Cummins’s wife died. 

He reached inside his skin coat, and there 
he felt the papers which he had taken from 
the hole in the lob-stick tree. They were 
safe. For twenty years he had guarded 
them. ‘To-morrow he would take them to 
the great company, at Prince Albert. And 
after that—after he had done this thing— 
what would there remain in life for Jan 
Thoreau ? 

Perhaps the company might take him, 
and he would remain in civilization. That 
would be best—for him. He would fight 


against the call of his forests, as years and 
years ago he had fought against that call 
of the other world, which had filled him 


with unrest for a time. Or, if he returned 
to his forests, he would go far to the west, 
or far to the east. No one that had ever 
known him would hear again of Jan 
Thoreau. 

Kazan had crept to his master’s blanket, 
daring to encroach upon it inch by inch, 
until his great wolf-head lay upon Jan’s 
outstretched arm. It was ten years ago that 
Thoreau had taken the one-eyed dog, a lit- 
tle half-blind puppy that he and Mélisse 
had chosen from a litter of half a dozen 
stronger brothers and sisters. Kazan was 
all that was left to him now. He loved the 
other dogs of his sledge-team, but they were 
not like Kazan. 

He tightened his arm about the dog’s 
head. Exhaustion, and the warmth of the 
fire, made him drowsy, and after a time he 
slept, with his head thrown back against 
the tree. 

Something awoke him, hours afterward. 
He opened his eyes, and found that the fire 
was still burning brightly. On the far 
side of it, beyond the dogs, sat Thornton. 
A look at the sky, where the stars were 
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dying, and Jan knew that it was just before 
the gray break of dawn. 

He sat upright. Thornton laughed softly 
at him, and puffed out clouds of smoke 
from his pipe. 

“You were freezing,” he said, as Jan 
stared, “and sleeping like a dead man. I 
waited for you back there, and then hunted 
you up. You know—I thought—” He 
hesitated, and knocked the ash from his 
pipe-bowl. Then he looked frankly and 
squarely at Jan. “See here, old man, if 
you’re hard up—had trouble of any sort— 
got no money—won’t you let me help you 
out?” 

“Thank you, m’sieur—I have money,” 
said Jan. “I prefer to sleep outside, with 
the dogs. Mon dieu, I guess I would have - 
been stiff with the frost if you had not 
come! You have been here—all night?” 

Thornton nodded. 

“And it is morning,” exclaimed Jan, 
rising and looking above the spruce-tops. 
“You are kind, m’sieur. I wish I might do 
as much for you.” 

“You can,” said Thornton quietly. 
“Where are you going—from here?” 

“To the company’s offices at Prince 
Albert. We will start within an hour.” 

“Will you take me with you?” asked 
Thornton, 

“With pleasure!” cried Jan. “But it 
will be a hard journey, m’sieur. I must 
hurry, and you may not be accustomed 
to running behind the dogs.” 

‘Thornton rose and stretched out a hand. 

“Tt can’t be too hard for me,” he said. 
“TI wish—” 

He stopped, and something in his low 
voice made Jan look straight into his eyes. 
For a moment they gazed at each other in 
silence, and again Jan saw in Thornton’s 
face the look of loneliness and grief which 
he had first seen in the half gloom of the 
hotel. It was the suppressed note in 
Thornton’s voice—one of despair, almost— 
that struck him deepest, and made him hold 
the other’s hand a moment longer. Then 
he turned to his pack upon the sledge. 

“T’ve got meat and coffee and hard bis- 
cuits,” he said. “Will you have breakfast 
with me?” 

That day Jan and Thornton made fifty 
miles westward over the level surface of the 
Saskeram, and camped again on the Sas- 
katchewan. The second day they followed 
the river, passed the Sipanock, and struck 
south and west over the snow-covered ice 
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for Prince Albert. It was early afternoon 
of the fourth day when they came to the 
town. 

“We will go to the offices of the great 
company,” said fan. “We will lose no 
time.” 

It was Thornton now who guided him 
to the century-old building at the west edge 
of the town. It was Thornton who led him 
into an office filled mostly with young 
women, who were laboring at clicking ma- 
chines; and it was Thornton who presented 
a square bit of white card to a grdy-haired 
man at a desk. After reading it, the man 
rose from his chair, bowed, and shook 
hands with his visitor; and a few moments 
later a door opened, and Jan Thoreau, 
alone, passed through it, his heart quiver- 
ing, his breath choking him, his hand 
clutching at the papers in his breast pocket. 

Outside, Thornton waited. An hour 
passed, and still the door did not reopen. 
The man at the desk glanced curiously at 
Thornton. Two girls at typewriters ex- 


changed whispered opinions as to the iden- 
tity of this wild-looking creature from the 
north, who was taking up an hour of the 
sub-commissioner’s time. 

Nearly two hours passed before Jan ap- 


peared. Thornton, still patient, rose as 
the door opened. His eyes first encountered 
the staring face of the sub-commissioner. 
Then Jan came out. In two hours he had 
aged five years. His shoulders had a tired 
stoop; there was a strange pallor in his 
cheeks. To Thornton, his thin face seemed 
to have grown thinner. 

With bowed head, looking nowhere but 
ahead of him, Jan passed on. As the last 
door opened to let them out into the pale 
winter sun, Thornton heard the muffled 
sobbing of his comrade’s breath. His fin- 
gers gripped Jan’s arm, his eyes were 
blazing 

“Tf you’re getting the wrong end of any- 
thing up there,” he cried fiercely, “if 
you’re in trouble, and they’re taking the 
blood out of you—tell me, and I’ll put the 
clamps on ’em! They’ll buck a hard game 
when they buck Jack Thornton, and if it 
needs money to show ’em so I’ve got half 
a million to teach ’em!” 

“The great God bless you, m’sieur,” 
struggled Jan, striving to keep a lump out 
of his throat. “It is nothing like that. I 
don’t need money. Half a million would 
just about buy—what I’ve given away up 
there!” 
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He clutched his hand for an instant on 
the empty pocket where the papers had 
been. 

XXXI 

Tuat night, leaving Thornton still at 
supper in the little old Windsor Hotel, Jan 
slipped away, and, with Kazan at his heels, 
crossed the frozen Saskatchewan to the 
spruce forest on the north shore. He 
wanted to be alone, to think, to fight with 
himself against a desire which was almost 
overpowering him. 

Once, long ago, he had laid his soul bare 
to Jean de Gravois, and Jean had given 
him comfort. To-night he longed to go to 
Thornton,.as he had gone to Jean, and to 
tell him the same story, and what had 
passed that day in the office of the sub- 
commissioner. In his heart there had 
grown something that was stronger than 
friendship for Thornton—something that 
would have made Thoreau fight for him, 
and die for him, as he would have fought 
and died for Jean de Gravois. It was a 
feeling cemented by a belief that something 
was troubling Thornton—that he, too, was 
filled with a loneliness and a grief which he 
was trying to conceal. 

And yet Jan strove to restrain himself 
from confiding in his new friend. It would 
do no good, he knew, except by relieving 
his own mind of a part of its burden. 

He walked along the shore of the river, 
and recrossed it again near the company’s 
offices. All were dark, with the exception 
of the sub-commissioner’s room. ‘The sub- 
commissioner was keeping his promise. He 
was working, and he worked until late, for 
Jan came back two hours afterward and 
saw the light still there. 

A week, or perhaps ten days, the sub- 
commissioner had told him, and it would 
be over. Always something in the north 
drew Jan’s eyes, and he looked in that di- 
rection now, wondering what would hap- 
pen to him after the week was over. 

Lights were out, and people were in bed, 
when he and Kazan returned to the hotel; 
but Thornton was up, sitting by himself in 
the gloom, as Jan had first seen him at Le 
Pas. Jan sat down beside him. There 
was an uneasy tremor in Thornton’s voice 
when he said: 

“Jan, did you ever love a woman—love 
her until you were ready and willing to die 
for her?” 

The suddenness of the question wrung 
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the truth from Jan’s lips in a low, choking 
voice. For an instant he thought that 
Thornton must have guessed his secret. 

“Yes, m’sieur!” 

Thornton leaned eagerly toward him, 
gripping his knees, and the misery in the 
man’s face was deeper than Jan had ever 
seen it before. 

“T love a woman—like that,” he went on 
tensely. “A girl, not a woman, and she is 
one of your people, Jan—of the north, as 
innocent as a flower, more beautiful, to me, 
than—than all the women I have ever seen 
before. She is at Oxford House. I am 
going home to—to save myself.” 

“Save yourself!” cried Jan. 
not love you, m’sieur?” 

“She would follow me tc the end of the 
earth!” 

“ Then— ” 

Thornton straightened himself and wiped 
his pale face. Suddenly he rose to his feet 
and motioned for Jan to follow him. He 
walked swiftly out into the night, and still 
more swiftly, until they passed beyond the 
town. He stopped at a place where they 
could look over the forests far into the pale 
light of the south. 

“That is hell, for me,” said Thornton, 
pointing. “It’s what we call civilization— 
but it’s hell, for me. It’s a hell of big 
cities, of strife, of blood-letting, of wicked- 
ness. I never knew how bad it was until 
I came up here—among you. I wish to 
God that I could stay—always!” 

“You love her,” breathed Jan. 
can stay!” 

“T can’t,” groaned Thornton. 
unless— ” 

“What, m’sieur?” 

“Unless I lose everything—but her.” 

Jan’s fingers trembled as they sought 
Thornton’s hand. 

“And everything is—is nothing, when 
you give it for love and happiness,” he 
urged. “I know—” 


“ Everything!” cried Thornton. 


“Does she 


“Vou 


“T can’t, 


“Don’t 
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you understand?” He turned almost 
fiercely upon his companion. “I'd give up 
my name—for her. I’d bury myself back 
there in the forests, and never go out of 
them—for her. I'd give up fortune, 
But 


friends, lose myself forever—for her. 
Don’t you understand?” 
His eyes grew large and 


I can’t. 

Jan stared. 
dark. 

“T’ve spent ten years of worse than hell 
down there— with a woman,” went on 
Thornton. “It happens among us—fre- 
quently.- I came up here to get out of it 
for a time. You know now. There is a 
woman down there who—who is my wife. 
She would be glad if I never returned. 
She is happy now, when I am away, and I 
have been happy—for a time. I know 
what love is. I have felt it, I have lived it. 
God forgive me, but I am almost tempted 
to go back—to her!” 

He stopped as he saw the change which 
had come in Thoreau. Jan. stood as 
straight and as still as the black spruce 
behind them, with only his eyes showing 
that there was life in him. Those eyes 
held Thornton’s. They burned upon him 
through the gray gloom as he had never seen 
human eyes burn before. 

He waited, half startled, and Jan spoke. 
In his voice there was nothing of that which 
Thornton saw in his eyes’ It was low and 
soft, but if it had rung like steel Thorn- 
ton could not have understood or feared it 
more. 

“ M’sieur, how fa. have you gone with 
her? Tell me the truth!” 

Thornton understood, and advanced 
with his hands stretched out to Jan. 

“Only as far as one might go with the 
purest thing on earth,” he said. “I have 
sinned in loving her, and in letting her love 
me, but that is all, Jan Thoreau. I swear 
that is all!” 

“And you are going back into the 
south ?” 

“Yes, I am going back into the south.” 


(To be concluded ) 


AT NIGHTFALL 


SHADOW with shadow wrestles, breast to breast, 
All silently, till one, with master-might, 

Lays them, defeated, to a dreamless rest, 
And sits there broodingly—incarnate Night! 


Arthur Powell 





WHY PEOPLE GO TO THE PLAY 


” ‘HEY don’t go,” is what eight out 
of ten managers would probably 
answer to this question. The other 

two would tell you that it is because they, 


the successful ones, have been clever enough 
to pick out plays that the public wanted to 


see. But when we come to examine into 
the history of plays that have won, we find 
that in a curiously large number of in- 
stances the hits were chance shots—that 
the piece was put on either in sheer des- 
peration for want of something better, when 
a miss had created an unexpected void, or 
else in response to persistent pleading of an 
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author. To the first class belonged “Paid 
in Full”; to the second, “The Servant in 
the House.” So elated was the manager 
who brought out the last-named that he at 
once announced a series by the same play- 
wright; but the very next venture proved a 
flat failure, and we heard nothing more of 
the others. 
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port great actors, were they in evidence. 
The pace of our modern life is so swift 
that when evening comes most of us want, 
above all, to forget the strain of the busy 
day. We do not feel that it is our duty to 
encourage lofty histrionic art, or even to take 
seriously those who help to entertain us. 
This may be very disillusionizing to the 
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‘*MISS ANANIAS 


From her latest photograph by White, New Vork 


Whatever may have been the case when 
Forrest and Booth and Charlotte Cushman 
were stirring the public’s pulses with their 
great acting, I should say that people go to 
the theater in this twentieth century. to be 
entertained, and nothing more. There are 
no longer any really great actors, thanks 
to the lack of opportunities for dramatic 
skill of the highest order; and I am not 
sure whether, in this electric-lighted age, 
there would be a sufficient public to sup- 


young man or woman anxious for dramatic 
fame, but it is undoubtedly the attitude of 
the majority. 

Granted, then, that the people who pay 
for their seats want to be entertained rather 
than edified, why is it so difficult for the 
managers to pick plays that will do this? 
I think one reason lies in the fact that they 
are too soon swerved from their considera- 
tion of the play itself to the question of 
fitting it with actors and actresses. In- 





deed, very often it is the case 
that the decision to produce a 
particular piece is based on 
the manager’s knowledge that 
he can secure a certain man 
or woman of reputation for 
the cast. He thinks no more 
of the merits of the play, or 
of its chance of pleasing the 


public, and only congratu- 
I g 


lates himself on his luck in 
getting So-and-So for the part. 

Take two examples in the 
present season. There was 
“Welcome to Our City.” 
We can imagine the cry of 
joy put up by Joseph Brooks 
on chancing upon the rdle of 
Colonel Jim Scott, for Mac- 
lyn Arbuckle. It made no 
difference that he had only 
the previous season fallen 
down in “The Circus Man,” 
based on the novel “Squire 
Finn.” Managers never 
learn by experience. Hoping 
and trusting to luck are their 
long suits. Well, “ Wel- 
come to Our City” came a 
worse cropper than “The 
Circus Man,” and in two 
short weeks clever Mr. Ar- 
buckle was again at liberty. 
He was raved about as the 
fat man in “The Round 
Up,” because the play itself 
gave the people their, money’s 
worth in addition to afford- 
ing him a suitable part. 

I saw him at the premiére 
of “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm ”—which is the other 
example in point. Here is a 
production that has made 
what the Rialto calls a 
“smashing hit.” It is scarce- 
ly a play, in the exact defini- 
tion of the term. In its 
construction, the laws of tech- 
nique are tossed to the winds; 
of actual plot there is scarce- 
ly a trace, and of the thirteen 
people composing the cast, 
not one had an_ exalted 
Broadway reputation. And 
yet not only did the piece 
win out, but all the people in 
it received the warmest praise. 
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EMMY WEHLEN, WHO HAD THE PART OF THE LION QUEEN IN 
THE LONDON PRODUCTION OF ‘' THE DOLLAR PRINCESS,” 
AND WHO MAY SOON COME TO AMERICA 
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Why? Because of the human nature in 
the whole thing. To be sure, the “Rebec- 
ca” stories have enjoyed a wide vogue, but 
I saw stern-visaged men laughing heartily 
at the play who would not be likely to 
open the covers of any of Mrs. Wiggin’s 
books. We have all been children, and the 
memories of childhood are the most last- 
ing of all, however deep we may think 
them buried beneath the more stirring epi- 
sodes of later life. The shyness of the 
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twelve-year-old girls when they first meet 
one another, the triumph of appetite over 
grief when Rebecca scrapes the jam off the 
biscuit at her supper with the stage-driver, 
the utter seriousness of purpose in her 
efforts to procure a banquet-lamp for a 
family who have scarcely enough to eat— 
all this, which many of us would not have 
the patience to read in a book, strikes 
straight home to our hearts across the foot- 
lights in the little drama that has been 


; 


as 
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IVY TROUTMAN, WHO IS AGGIE, THE WIFE OF JIMMY, IN MARGARET MAYO'S 


COMEDY HIT, 


‘BABY MINE 


From a tphotograth by Sarony, New York 
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made by Mrs. Wiggin and Charlotte Thomp- 
son and capitally rendered by the company 
Klaw & Erlanger have provided. 

Edith Taliaferro is a wonder as Rebecca. 
I am afraid that she will not get 
all the credit she deserves, 
as many people will 
think that she is 
just being her- 
self, letting 


FLORENCE ROBERTS, 
WHO RECENTLY PLAYED THE 
COUNTESS ZICKA IN ‘' DIPLOMACY” - 


down her dress and putting up her hair to 
pass to the seventeen-year-old stage of the 


last act. She did not create the part when 
the play was first produced in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in November, 1909, as she 
was: at that time playing her elder sister 
Mabel’s réle in “ Polly of the Circus.” One 
of her early appearances was in “ Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush,” but it will prob- 
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ably be several years before the public will 
allow her to do anything but Rebecca. 

Ralph Kellard, the Mr. Aladdin, was 

seen at this same Republic Theater three 

years ago as Tom Dabney in 

“The Warrens of  Vir- 

ginia.” He has a sin- 

gularly attractive 

speaking voice, 

and I trust the 


—AND WHO IS NOW MRS. 
RALSTON IN ANOTHER BRADY 
REVIVAL, ‘‘ JIM THE PENMAN” 


hit he has made in “Rebecca” will not 
make him conscious of his audiences. At 
present his acting suggests that the fourth 
side of the stage is miles away from any 
aroma of footlights. Archie Boyd, the jolly 
stage-driver, has spent a good many of his 
years playing Denman Thompson’s part in 
“The Old Homestead.” Of Rebecca’s four 
playmates, Lorraine Frost, the Emma Jane, 
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GEORGIA O’RAMEY, WHO IS KIT McNAIR IN THE ORIGINAL COMPANY 


PRESENTING 


Fron a photograph by Sarony, 


“ Hamlet” 


has actually acted Ophelia in 
with Robert Mantell, as understudy to 
Marie Booth Russell. 

As I have intimated, “ Rebecca of Sunny- 


brook Farm” defies classification in the 
dramatic catalogue. If compelled to tag 
it one might come nearest the truth, per- 
haps, by calling it a pastel of the stage. 

“The play that cannot earn its own 
living,” says Mrs. Wiggin herself, “is never 
going to ‘uplift’ the theater.” 

Certainly there is little fear that “Re- 
becca” will fail to pay its way; and at 


‘“SEVEN DAYS” 


New Vork 

Mr. Belasco’s other theater, formerly the 
Stuyvesant, but now bearing his own name, 
“The Concert” seems equally sure of pros- 
perity. This is a comedy from the Ger- 
man of Herman Bahr, Americanized by 
Leo Ditrichstein. The adapter himself 
plays the leading figure—a famous pianist, 
overflowing with artistic temperament and 
thriving on the adulation of his feminine 
adorers. This is a familiar trait in musi- 
cians, and to see the weakness of genius 
mirrored from the stage is far more enjoy- 
able to most audiences than to behold deeds 
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BILLIE BURKE, WHO IS NOW STARRING FOR A SECOND SEASON IN ‘' MRS, DOT,’ 


AND WHO IS TO HAVE A NEW PLAY IN THE SPRING 
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of valor performed by heroes compounded 
of all the virtues. That is one difference, 
you may note, between theatergoers of the 
twentieth and those of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Gabor Arany is the best impersonation 


ETHEL CLAYTON, TO BE AMY LEROY 
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man has as set forth in his Gabor, one is 
inclined to sigh over time wasted. And yet 
it is possible that the training in these lesser 
characterizations may have laid the founda- 
tions on which this very human Arany is 
builded. 


IN THE CHICAGO COMPANY PRESENTING 


‘“THE COUNTRY BOY 


From a photograth by Davis & Eickemeyer, New York 


that Mr. Ditrichstein has ever given us 
since he came over from his native Aus- 
tria and created Zou-Zou in “ Trilby.” 
Looking back on the many piffling rdles in 
foreign farces that he has played in the 
interim, and realizing what capacities the 


In the pursuit of his new non-star policy, 
Mr. Belasco supplied “’The Concert” with 
fifteen other highly capable people. For 
the wife, who knows just how to humor her 
impossible husband, Janet Beecher, recruit- 
ed from “The Lottery Ma., 1s wouderful. 
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She seems fairly to exude patience, and the 
scene where she tells Jane Grey—the mar- 
ried woman who runs off with Gabor— 
just how she must sweeten his coffee and 
dye his hair, is one not quickly forgotten. 
Miss Grey, too, is capital in a part by no 
means easily set forth. In short, as I have 
said, the whole company is so well suited 
to what its members are called on to do 
that I cannot imagine a second one being 
formed to play the comedy on tour—a pro- 
ceeding that has of late become common 
with non-star hits. 

People will go to see “ The Concert,” not 
only because it is an interesting play, well 
performed, and dealing with a phase of 
life known to all, but because music seems 
to be specially in demand with those who 
pay for their theater tickets, and Gabor 
Arany plays as well as acts in the course 
of the three acts. 

Still another autumn offering that answers 
the question why people go to the play is 
George Cohan’s “ Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford,” made from George Randolph ‘Ches- 
ter’s stories of the two good-natured crooks, 
Jim Wallingford and Blackie Daw. 

Why, you ask, should George Cohan, who 
has been so successful with comedies all his 
own, turn to a book by somebody else for 
material with which to build a new play? 
Well, I can tell you at once that it wasn’t 
because this is an easier method of putting 
a drama together. It is far more difficult to 
dramatize a novel successfully than to write 
a wholly original play. You may imagine, 
then, how much more labor must go into the 
construction of a comedy based on two or 
three short stories. 

In this case, too, Mr. Cohan had to con- 
tend with an ethical problem. The public 
will condone a criminal as the hero of a 
story between book or magazine covers; but 
once set him behind the footlights, and you 
must put him through a mighty fumigation 
if he is to come out ahead in the end. Mr. 
Cohan’s skill has proved as effective in this 
respect as in devising a series of laughter- 
compelling situations in the unfolding of 
Wallingford’s plan to make Battlesburg rich 
by erecting a factory for making carpet- 
covered tacks. 

The comedy leaped into instant favor 
when it was presented at the Gaiety, in late 
September, and it is likely to remain at that 
house throughout the entire season, just as 
“The Fortune Hunter” did. From this 
other Cohan & Harris hit, “Wallingford” 
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has recruited for its name part Hale Hamil- 
ton, the young man who “staked” Jack 
Barrymore to his wife-hunting expedition in 
the Winchell Smith play. In “Walling- 
ford” he talks five hundred words to the 
minute. He is ably abetted by Blackie Daw, 
who is a find from “The Traveling Sales- 
man ”—Edward Ellis, a brother of Edith 
Ellis, author of “ Mary Jane’s Pa.” Frances 
Ring, sister to Blanche, is admirable as 
Fanny Jasper, a refreshing departure in 
stage stenographers in that she is not pert 
and silly. 

Hale Hamilton is from Kansas City, 
where he set out to be a lawyer before yield- 
ing to the lure of the footlights. It is for- 
tunate that he is a young man of sturdy 
physique, as otherwise he might not be equal 
to the one hundred and fifty-five pages of 
dialogue that he is called on to deliver at 
every performance. 

Do not fear, however, that the play is 
“talky.” Far from it. It has the swift 
movement of the typical Cohan musical 
comedy, and in the last act there is a round 
of applause before a person has appeared on 
the stage. This is elicited by the spectacle 
of a lighted trolley-car moving across the 
back drop of the Greater Battlesburg that 
has sprung up in the two years’ interval. 


THE MISTAKES OF MANAGERS 


Theatrical managers are the least pro- 
gressive of mortals. Although they live in 
an age of automobiles and aeroplanes, they 
seem to be content to travel to their deci- 
sions by way of the stage-coach. In other 
words, they judge a new play almost wholly 
on its acting possibilities, and not by the 
amount of interest inherent in the story 
itself. 

Hence we had “The Penalty” tried on 
Broadway at a special matinée. Its theme 
was distinctly unpleasant, and its action 
moved with the sluggish gait of the early 
eighties, when people were content to take 
their drama as they took almost everything 
else, deliberately. ‘The Penalty” has two 
acts of “lead-up,” during which the audi- 
ence is interested only in expectation of 
what is to come. This, when it arrived in 
the third act, was the baldest of bald melo- 
dramas—the sort of stuff for which Third 
Avenue will no longer stand. 

A son finds that his mother is a bad 
woman, which prevents his marrying the 
girl he loves. The man in the case walks 
into the room, whereupon the boy threatens 
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to shoot him, only to have the mother snatch 
the revolver from her son’s hand and put 
three bullets into him, following this up 
by beating his body fiercely with her two 
hands. In the early eighties we might 
have endured this, for the sake of seeing 
how the woman did it. But now we feel 
that any actress with strong lungs and a 
good constitution can get through such a 
scene, and we reserve our admiration for 
acting of the repressed sort, which is ten 
times more difficult. 

The plays that win to-day are plays that 
give you your money’s worth all the while. 
Take “Paid in Full,” for example. There 
was a “punch,” as it is called in the ver- 
nacular of the Rialto, in the very first act, 
when Joe Brooks turns on his employer 
with his bitter outburst. “The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back” does not make you 
wait till the middle of the evening to have 
your interest really stirred. “The Fortune 
Hunter” rivets your attention with the mar- 
riage proposition put up to John Barry- 
more in the very first scene. 

Another common mistake of the mana- 
gers is their acceptance of plays with a 
serious rather than a humorous trend. I 
suppose this is a direct result of their eager- 
ness to produce plays with acting possibili- 
ties, on which I have already dilated. None 
realizes this more keenly than Forrest Hal- 
sey, the young magazine writer, who has 
already had three plays produced, one of 
them in London, none of them comedies, 
and all of them failures. 

“T am positively going to write a comedy 
next,” he assured me a little while ago, and 
one would think he could do it, as many of 
his stories are of this genre. 

But immediately on the collapse of “ My 
Man,” his latest drama to reach the foot- 
lights, a manager asked him to turn out a 
play on a “dope fiend.” Mr. Halsey, in 
short, is a living illustration of the fact that 
it is easier to get managers to produce fore- 
doomed failures than possible successes. 

“My Man” was based on a story which 
he wrote some time ago—“ The Quality of 
Mercy.” It told of a woman who steals a 
bracelet in order to keep her illegitimate 
child alive, and is sent to jail. Released on 
parole, she kidnaps her boy from the or- 
phan asylum, marries a good man, and is 
later tracked down by a dishonest detective 
who discovers that she has broken her pa- 
role. The most appealing character in the 
plot is one Mabel, a fellow prisoner in the 
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penitentiary, who has married a crook and 
wants her husband to turn straight. 

Now, all this may have been very true to 
life. I know that Mr. Halsey had taken 
great pains to make it so, and to place be- 
fore the people an accurate picture of the 
evil that results from society’s harder bear- 
ing on the woman who sins than on the 
man. But his very conscientiousness in 
sticking to the verities militated against the 
success of his play, even though he did 
throw a sop to the box-office in the shape 
of a fourth act with a happy ending. The 
average playgoer hates to have himself 
shown up on the stage. He is willing to 
-look on complacently at bank cashiers who 
steal, or judges who are bribed, or finan- 
ciers who mislead investors, for few of us 
happen to be bank cashiers, or judges, or 
financiers; but when the attitude of man- 
kind at large is pilloried, the man and 
woman looking for amusement is very apt 
to pass on to some other playhouse. 

In connection with “New York,” by 
William J. Hurlbut—which followed “My 
Man” at the Bijou, and which went to the 
storage-house two weeks later—its manager, 
A. H. Woods, made two mistakes. One 
of them was in accepting the play; the other, 
in proclaiming in advance of its presenta- 
tion that he had secured the most wonderful 
drama of the decade. 

Mr. Hurlbut is the young man who wrote 
“The Fighting Hope” for Blanche Bates 
and “The Writing on the Wall” for Olga 
Nethersole. The middle act of “New 
York” was distinctly interesting, both in its 
comedy element and in its promise of tense 
melodramatic situations. Apparently, how- 
ever, the managerial demand for filth 
swerved the playwright away from pursu- 
ing either of these lines, for the play forth- 
with fell back into the muck-heap again. 
With “Rebecca,” “The Blue Bird,” “ Wall- 
ingford,” “The Commuters,” “The Coun- 
try Boy,” “Smith,” and “Baby Mine” 
pointing the path to success, it would seem 
as if the producers of unclean drama to 
empty or papered benches must realize that 
it is merely their own preferences they are 
consulting. 

Even when a play is not distinctly mal- 
odorous, like “ New York,” there is a con- 
stant endeavor to get as close to repellent 
themes as possible. In “Keeping Up Ap- 
pearances,” which the money of its author, 
Butler Davenport, made it possible to put 
on at the Comedy, we were invited to behold 
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the spectacle of a mother having a friendly 
interview with the mistress of her children’s 
father. But, praise be—though the piece 
was much better acted than it deserved— 
small attendance was the portion meted out 
to it. 

Possibly, by the time another season rolls 
round, the managers will have learned that 
if they will produce these offensive things, 
they must sit in front themselves in order to 
provide an audience. 


MUSIC-MAD MANHATTAN 


The New York public still continues to 
evince a strong leaning toward the musical 
brand of theatrical offerings. A case in 
point is the success of “ Judy Forgot,” the 
simple but pretty piece in which Daniel V. 
Arthur is starring his wife, Marie Cahill. 

Like George Cohan, Miss Cahill has her 
stanch adherents and her positive haters. 
To borrow a catch line from “ Judy,” it is 
a case of “Don’t you or do you?” That is 
to say, if you like her you like her very 
much; if you don’t care for her, you are apt 
to be very vehement in saying so. She has 
a queer little piping voice for so large a 
woman, makes no pretense at being of 
show-girl beauty, and does not try to put 
herself in the Elsie Janis age class. Her 
methods are wholly American—that is, they 
are free from the slightest degree of affecta- 
tion; and she possesses the art of making 
all that she says seem as if she had herself 
just thought it up on the spot. She has a 
big following, and isn’t worrying about the 
people who don’t happen to care for her 
kind of humor. 

Miss Cahill has found a splendid vehicle 
for that humor in “ Judy Forgot,” founded 
by Avery Hopwood, co-author of “Seven 
Days,” upon his own story of “The Wink- 
ing Princess,” with music by Silvio Hein. 
Happily, too, she is not one of the stars who 
are so much afraid of being outshone that 
they cannot tolerate anything above medi- 
ocrity in the way of support. She has that 
clever dancer, Ethel Johnson, lately with 
Montgomery and Stone, to say nothing of 
young Joseph Santley, a boy of twenty who 
is nimble as an eel, and who throws himself 
into his part with a whole-hearted zest that 
seems to put salary- day quite out of the 
reckoning. Santley, by the way, comes of 
dyed-in-the-wool theatrical stock. Until 
De Wolf Hopper found him for “A Mat- 
inée Idol,” last season, he toured the coun- 
try on the popular-priced circuits as the 
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Boy Bandit, Nick of the Woods, and other 
heroes of melodrama. 

Interpolations are plentiful in “Judy 
Forgot,” up-to-date foibles coming in for 
frequent good-natured burlesque at the 
hands of the clever company. The results 
of dramatic school training, samples of the 
misinformation about actors dispensed by 
matinée girls, and.a showy skit on a society 
circus— these interludes add a touch of 
vaudeville to the evening, without the te- 
dium of a bill in which each participant is 
striving to make good for himself or herself 
alone. 

In striking contrast to “ Judy Forgot” is 
“Mme. Troubadour,” an operetta from the 
French, with attractive music by the Aus- 
trian, Felix Albini. This, too, has caught 
the town, despite the drawback of an in- 
competent leading woman in Grace La Rue 
—no doubt we have to thank her husband’s 
money for giving us this melodious treat. 
There are only eight people in the cast, and 
no chorus. Still another novelty is the ab- 
sence of solos. The pretty pastoral duet 
which opens the second act is capitally ren- 
dered by Anna Wheaton and Doris Good- 
win; but with thirteen tuneful numbers it 
seems almost invidious to single out one for 
special comment. Georgia Caine and Van 
Rensselaer Wheeler acquit themselves well, 
and I am anxiously awaiting the casting of 
the name part in the second company 
which I hear the Shuberts are thinking of 
forming to sing “Mme. Troubadour” in 
outlying cities. 

Best of all the season’s productions in this 
line is “Hans, the Flute Player,” comic 
opera in English, which the big sum Oscar 
Hammerstein received from the Metropoli- 
tan people, when he agreed to drop grand 
opera, enabled him to put on in splendid 
style at the Manhattan. And the piece is 
altogether worthy of its handsome outfitting. 
Its music, by M. Louis Ganne, is richly 
melodious, and of a quality which none 
need be ashamed to admire. The marches 
are especially striking, while the air with 
which Hans explains the magic properties 
of his flute must needs be repeated again 
and again by Georges Chadal, the French 
tenor, who drops back into his own tongue 
for his encores. 

The men in the cast are better than the 
women, but the performance throughout is 
eminently satisfactory. It is good to know 
that the response from the public. has made 
an American success out of this reigning hit 
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on the Continent—a fact which will keep 
the Manhattan from falling into line either 
as a vaudeville or popular-price house. The 
rates for “Hans” are two dollars for the 
best seats, the same sum you must pay for 
a play with only five or six people in the 
cast. In “Hans” you get more than a 
hundred and fifty. 


OUT OF THE PLAYWRIGHT’S RUT 


In “The Family,” by Robert H. Davis, 
we have the refreshing experience of seeing 
a play of New England life that has in it 
neither a pump, a “b’gosh,” nor a single 
barn-yard animal. It possesses a ruined 
maiden, but she wears no black dress, and 
gets through the three acts without being 
turned from her parents’ door in a blinding 
snow-storm. In brief, “The Family” is a 
drama so much more human than it is the- 
atric that the New York critics didn’t rec- 
ognize it, leaving Chicago and Boston to 
find the stage value in situations that smell 
more of every-day life than either of hay or 
footlights. 

The story begins so quietly that at first 
we are inclined to believe there is no story 
to tell; but as soon as the minstrel troupe’s 
handsome drum-major appears we find the 
excitement of his advent all the more stri- 
king by reason of the preceding calm. Not 
in a long time have I seen more interesting 
love-making than the episode of Madeline 
Sneed slipping her heart into the keeping 
of Paul Churchill, who is obliged to speak 
in whispers for fear of waking her father, 
dozing in his chair on the other side of the 
table. 

In the second act we find Madeline liv- 
ing with the minstrel in Springfield, though 
we soon discover that he has not married 
her. She has concealed this from her fam- 
ily, but feels that she cannot face her mother 
with such a lie on her lips. The mother, 
however, comes to Springfield to surprise 
her, and in a very pretty scene discovers the 
absence of the wedding - ring. Even then 
there are no heroics, however. You just 
sense the dull ache of anguish in the moth- 
er’s heart, and see her take the daughter to 
her arms in token of forgiveness. The 
heroics are reserved for Madeline’s brother, 
David, a slang-soaked youth? decidedly 
overplayed by John Westley, whom it was 
a mistake to feature in the cast. 

It has been arranged between Paul and 
the father that as the company is about to 
play a series of one-night stands in the 
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South, it would be better for Madeline to 
go home for a time; so Mr. Sneed suspects 
nothing when his daughter returns to Alva- 
town without her husband. The latter is 
killed in a railroad accident, the father 
learns the truth, and the play ends with a 
hint that Madeline may some day marry a 
town youth. 

There is nothing theatrical, you see, in 
any of this, and that is just what gives the 
piece the artistic value it possesses. More 
apt than is usually the case is the descrip- 
tive term, “American,” attached by the 
Messrs. Shubert to the program. It is a 
genre portraiture of New England life that 
holds strikingly close to realities. 

With the exception already noted, the 
cast is excellent. Thomas Meighan has 
made a real creation of the drum-major. 
Gifted by nature with fine figure and good 
looks, he by no means relies on these to win 
the sympathy of the audience for a villain 
who is not wholly bad—as villains seldom 
are except in plays. Mabel Bert, as the 
mother, will make many people think of 
their own, and the Madeline of Julie Herne 
—daughter of the “Shore Acres” man and 
sister to Chrystal—is to be commended for 
its avoidance of many temptations to over- 
act. Sam Edwards, as the father—a part 
originated in Chicago by the late Henry V. 
Donnelly—is a well-thought-out reproduc- 
tion of the lazy official of a small town, 
who asks nothing better than an easy and 
fairly comfortable living, with a dash of 
excitement in playing the races. 


SOME “BLUE BIRD” HANDICAPS 


Having seen “The Blue Bird” in Lon- 
don, I can scarcely avoid instituting com- 
parisons between the production there, at 
the Haymarket, and the one here, at the 
New Theater. 

You may recall that in writing my im- 
pressions for the September issue, I said 
that to equal the English presentation would 
tax to the utmost the resources of our mag- 
nificent temple of drama on Central Park 
West; and in stating that I was disappointed 
in the New Theater rendering, I want to say 
in the same breath that Director Ames was 
hampered in his endeavors in a way that 
never occurs in the London playhouses. At 
every rehearsal of “The Blue Bird,” rep- 
resentatives of two organizations — the 
S. P. C. A. and the S. P. C. C., better known 
as the Bergh and Gerry societies—were on 
hand, equipped with figurative microscopes, 











to see that the children should take no steps 
nearer to a dance than a slide, and to make 
sure that no birds were dyed blue. Nat- 
urally, here was a serious handicap at the 
very outset; and, considering the odds to be 
overcome, I should say that the presentation 
in New York is a wonderful achievement. 
In any case, I am mightily pleased to note 
that it has made a hit with the public. 

As to the cast, it seems a pity that a boy 
could not be found for Tyltyl; but in de- 
fault of this, Gladys Hulette is for the most 
part capable. I wish, however, that she 
would not hurry that last appeal to the au- 
dience for its aid in seeking the lost bird, 
just before the final curtain. She loses the 
whole point of the prettiest episode in the 
piece. Little Irene Brown is a delight as 
Mytyl, bringing out all the comedy in the 
part. Louise Closser Hale’s whining tones 
are not nearly so well suited to the fairy 
godmother as they were to Prossy, the sten- 
ographer, in “Candida”; but Eleanor Mo- 
retti’s rich voice made a fine characterization 
of Night. Of the two regular members of 
the New company in the cast, Cecil Yapp 
is better as the Cat than is Mr. Wendell for 
the Dog. 

In London, “The Blue Bird” was played 
in five acts; here it is given in two, each 
divided into five scenes. Rather unaccount- 
ably, the New Theater has switched the 
Palace of Night episode ahead of the King- 
dom of the Future. Furthermore, there 
seems to be an over-accentuation of the 
comedy side. But there is so much to be 
grateful for in having “The Blue Bird” at 
all, that one does not like to pick flaws. 

The attitude of the audiences is not the 
least remarkable thing about the New York 
production. They sit there dazed, as it 
were, by this very unusual play, which ap- 
peals to the eye even more than to the ear— 
too much stunned, for the most part, even to 
show their pleasure in applause. 


FINE TRAPPINGS FOR DEFUNCT DRAMA 


Henry B. Harris is reported to be under 
the impression that we are on the eve of a 
revival of the costume drama. If some- 
body will only clamp him to a seat through 
the tedious wastes of “The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel,” I think he will undergo a change of 
mind; for of all dreary stretches of miscalled 
drama this play by the Baroness Orczy and 
Montague Barstow is the king-pin. I care 


not that it has a record of more than two 
I have 


thousand performances in London. 
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said more than once that nowadays between 
the theatrical tastes of the Britisher and the 
Yankee there is in many instances a great 
gulf fixed. 

The pimpernel is a little red flower com- 
mon in English fields. In the play, the 
word is the nickname of a British friend of 
the proscribed aristocrats of France, during 
the Revolution. 

The piece—which, as will readily be 
guessed, belongs to the old-fashioned school 
of romantic drama—served to introduce to 
us, as stars, Julia Neilson, who acted here 
some years ago with John Hare, and her 
husband, Fred Terry, a younger brother of 
Ellen. They brought with them their entire 
London company, and a mounting for the 
play which elicited unstinted praise. Miss 
Neilson is a fine figure of a woman, but I 
am sure she enjoys her moments of emotion 
more than do her audiences. I mean her 
American audiences, for both she and Mr. 
Terry are immense favorites in England— 
as indeed they must needs be, to be able to 
keep “The Scarlet Pimpernel” alive for so 
many years. Of Mr. Terry’s ability it is 
not easy to judge from his Sir Percy Blake- 
ney, as the character is one of those showy 
roles that almost play themselves. 


ANOTHER UNNECESSARY “GIRL” 


“The Girl in the Taxi” will almosg 
surely fail to equal the receipts of “Seven 
Days,” which it followed at the Astor Theater 
in late October. Adapted from the French 
by Stanislaus Stange—who was responsible 
for “The Chocolate Soldier” in English— 
it is undeniably funny, but the fun is of the 
sort that leaves a nasty spot in the memory. 
Take for example the episode of the father 
and son felicitating each other on discover- 
ing that both are making a night of it with 
wine and women. The longest runs and 
the most money do not come from plays of 
this sort. 

Mr. Woods has supplied the comedy with 
a splendid cast, including such a well-trained 
actress from England as. Jessie Millward, 
and her husband, John Glendinning, the 
original Laird in “ Trilby,” whose son by a 
former wife—Ernest Glendinning—is doing 
so well as the young husband in “Baby 
Mine.” Carter de Haven is featured as the 
boy Bertie, out for his initial night of it, 
but he would much better confine himself 
to straight acting than the interpolation of 
songs in his tuneless voice. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


BY JOHN GRANT DATER, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 


NEW YORK CITY REAL ESTATE 
AND ITS DANGERS 


iene very conditions that make mort- 

gages and bonds based on New 
York real estate a desirable investment also 
render it imperative that inexperienced 
persons should approach such investments 
with the utmost caution. 

New York’s growth in wealth and im- 
portance reads like a fairy story. The 
large fortunes that have come to the heirs 
of many old and representative families, 
through the enhancement of real property, 
are known from one end of the country 
to the other, and in lands far beyond the 
seas. Herein there rests an element of 
danger, for the fact that New York real 
estate, advantageously located, is about the 
most valuable possession in the world is 
spun into tales of oriental grandeur by 
promoters of doubtful propositions, and 
made to apply to comparatively worthless 
property in remote outlying districts. It also 
serves as the chief argument in facilitating 
the sale of certain securities, which are 
offered as investment issues, but which are in 
reality of a distinctly speculative character. 

To those unfamiliar with the subject it is 
very easy to confuse the false with the true 
in this matter of city real estate and of 
securities based upon it. Persons living 
many miles away, and knowing little of the 
metropolis and its suburbs, are more likely 
to err than residents; but there are many to 
whom one project seems as good as the other, 
the same statistics being given and the same 
arguments used with the speculative as with 
the investment proposition. 

If anything, the meretricious or doubtful 
scheme is generally made the more appeal- 
ing. The literature is more voluminous and 
costly than with the strict investment offer. 
The vendors allow their imagination a wider 
play, and offer a larger return for the in- 
vestor’s money. 
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This is ever the case. The desirability of 
an investment security, purchased strictly as 
an investment, is measured by inverse ratio 
with the return it gives. Its safety is sure 
to diminish as the interest rate increases. 
Take four per cent as the basis of safety. 
The further you depart from that rate, the 
further you depart from certainty. As a 
general proposition, the investment security 
that yields five per cent is not quite so good 
as that which returns four per cent. At six 
per cent, you begin to take risks, and there- 
after you are in the realm of speculation. 

Very many letters have been received from 
readers of MuUNSEY’s MaGaAZzINE inquiring 
as to a wide variety of things, more or less 
associated with realty, and including high- 
grade mortgages and guaranteed mortgage 
bonds or certificates; bonds (collateral trusts) 
based on real-estate mortgages deposited in 
trust companies or banks, against which the 
securities are issued; bonds (debenture) un- 
secured by mortgages, but based on the 
vendor’s ownership of property or of equities 
in real estate; and a miscellaneous group of - 
so-called accumulative bonds which are not 
bonds at all in the strict sense of the word. 

Other letters, it may be added, diverge 
into inquiries about villa and bungalow sites 
among the scrub-oak tracts of Long Island 
or in the marsh lands of Staten Island, 
orange-groves in Florida, and town lots in 
“additions” to Fort Worth, Texas. 

It is obviously impossible, in an article 
of ordinary length, to treat of all the above- 
mentioned investments in detail. From time 
to time each and every one of them will 
receive due consideration; but for the pres- 
ent, some general comments on real-estate 
bonds and mortgages will suffice, for most 
of our correspondents’ questions bear upon 
these forms of investment. 


MORTGAGES AND MORTGAGE BONDS 


As real estate is the basis of all wealth, it 
naturally follows that a security resting di- 
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rectly upon real estate, when issued with all 
due attention to details, and for an amount 
well within the value of the property, pos- 
sesses merit of the highest order. Such in 
character is a first mortgage. ‘The desira- 
bility of first mortgages for strict investment 
purposes is attested by the fact that mutual 
savings-banks may invest in them to the 
extent of sixty-five per cent of their deposits. 
They are also among the securities most 
highly approved for such investments as the 
authorities seek to protect against any 
possibility of loss—the funds of trustees, 
executors, guardians, life - insurance com- 
panies, and charitable institutions. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that real- 
estate values vary widely, not only in differ- 
ent parts of the country, but within a single 
city, and that money is worth more, and 
commands a higher rate of interest, in some 
sections than in others. When it comes to 
New York, with which the inquiries chiefly 
deal, a high-grade mortgage, or a guaranteed 
mortgage bond or mortgage certificate, se- 
cured by improved real estate, rarely pays 
more than four and one-half per cent. 

The values of New York property are so 
great that, when an owner desires to borrow, 
the amount of his loan is usually so large 
that only very wealthy persons or powerful 
corporations can afford to lend the money. 
A small investor rarely figures as the sole 
owner of a mortgage on improved real estate 
in the metropolis. 

The approved security for a small in- 
vestor, whose inclination turns in the direc- 
tion of real estate, is a form of mortgage 
bond or mortgage certificate, virtually a 
collateral trust, in which the collateral is 
selected first mortgages on New York real 
estate. The money is advanced by some one 
of the large corporations, to the extent of 
sixty per cent of the value of the property, 
the title of which has been duly examined 
by experts; and as a further safeguard, the 
mortgage is guaranteed by corporations or- 
ganized for that purpose. Against such 
mortgages held in trust, a form of bond or 
certificate is issued, in amounts ranging from 
two hundred dollars upward, representing 
divisional parts of the total mortgage or 
group of mortgages. These may be pur- 
chased outright or on the instalment plan, 
affording an excellent means of saving and 
investment. 

When issued by the strong corporations, 
such securities possess every element of 
safety. They do not increase in value, but 


they do not depreciate in value; in fact, 
they do not fluctuate at all, as does a railway 
or industrial bond. There is nothing about 
them that suggests speculation. 

They have not, as a rule, as ready a 
marketability as a high-grade railway bond. 
That is, they cannot be as readily converted 
into cash. Some of these securities, how- 
ever, are regularly listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and as such they have a 
value as collateral for loans. 

But the essential element of such an in- 
vestment is safety. The interest is paid 
with unfailing regularity, and the principal 
is met at maturity. They run for five to 
ten years or so, as against fifty to one hun- 
dred years in the case of railroad bonds. 
The guaranteed mortgages are free from 
personal taxation within New York State. 

There is no reason why an investor in a 
remote part of the country should confine 
his attention exclusively to New York for 
real-estate mortgages or bonds. ‘There are, 
to be sure, no better mortgages and bonds 
in the world than those just described; but 
the great wealth and wonderful development 
of New York do not give it any monopoly 
of safe securities, or prevent it from issuing 
many that are not safe. 

Desirable mortgages are to be had in near- 
ly every city and village in the land. Unless 
he knows a proper New York corporation to 
buy from, and a proper security to purchase, 
it is as well for the far-away investor who 
desires to employ his money in real-estate 
mortgages to consult with some banker or 
capitalist in his home town, and to be guided 
by the advice he gets, confining his oper- 
ations to localities and to properties with 
which he is personally more or less familiar. 


BONDS THAT ARE NOT MORTGAGES 


There is another form of real-estate se- 
curity based on New York property, which 
must not be confused with a mortgage, or 
with a bond secured by mortgages. Some 
of these are issued by companies which have 
been conspicuously successful in real-estate 
operations, and whose business is the pur- 
chase and development of property, usually 
in growing sections of the city, or in the 
near-by suburbs. ‘The security is termed a 
bond, but it is a debenture unsecured by 
a direct mortgage. In a general way, it 
represents the profits on real estate, pur- 
chased or operated by the selling company. 

Such securities usually bear the rate of 
six per cent. The earning power that pro- 
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vides for the interest charge is contingent 
upon the ability of the company’s officers 
to handle its property successfully. 

One striking difference between these se- 
curities and those previously described rests 
in the fact that whereas the former are 
approved for trust funds, the latter are not 
trust investments. If one is tempted by 
the difference between the yield of the trust 
investment and the higher return of the 
other security, he should not lose sight of 
the fact that in buying the six-per-cent 
issue he gives up something in the way of 
safety. He is not getting a mortgage bond. 
He may be getting a very good security, 
but he must recognize that an element of 
uncertainty enters into the proposition. 

The strongest points in favor of these 
unsecured bonds, in the case of one or 
two companies which have been successful 
above their compeers, are the rapid growth 
of New York, the advantageous location of 
the vendors’ property, which has enhanced 
in value, and the efficiency thus far shown 
by the management of the companies. The 
weak features are that the securities are 
not a mortgage, and that in some instances 
the property, or part of it, is subject to an 
underlying first mortgage, which takes pre- 
cedence over the debenture. 

The amount of such debenture issues is 
based upon the appraised value of the ven- 
dors’ property. If the property should have 
been appraised at an excessive figure, if it 
should for any cause shrink in value to a 
considerable extent, if some change in the 
management should impair the efficiency of 
the company, or if some unforeseen disaster 
should overtake it, then it is easily con- 
ceivable that its real-estate holdings might 
not liquidate for a value sufficient to meet 
the sum total of “he securities sold and 
outstanding. 

The money received from the sale of such 
securities is employed in the further devel- 
opment of the vendors’ property—adding 
to its value, if everything goes well, but 
perhaps adding to its liabilities if for some 
reason or other the scheme should go awry. 
This latter contingency is, of course, less 
likely in the case of property well located 
in the growing section of the city than with 
schemes for developing villa sites, summer 
home colonies, and the like, in more or less 
out-of-the-way places. The result depends 
on the continuation of able and honest man- 
agement, on uniform success in the develop- 
ment of the projects under way, and on the 
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invariably profitable employment of the in- 
vestors’ money. 

Herein rests the element of speculation 
in such undertakings. The vendors of the 
securities do not speak of their operations 
as speculative. They explain their high in- 
terest rates on the ground of the active re- 
employment of the investors’ money in bus- 
iness undertakings, thus earning business 
profits, which are naturally larger than in- 
vestors’ profits. This is the case, but of 
course business operations always entail 
business risks. Such risks are unavoidable. 
They may be minimized, and they are min- 
imized with some of these companies, but 
others are engaged in hazardous underta- 
kings and speculative enterprises. Money 
cannot at one and the same time earn busi- 
ness profits and retain all the safety of a 
legal investment. 

Business men with a full knowledge of 
the circumstances may be willing to assume 
such hazards, but there should be no con- 
fusion in the mind of the investor who puts 
his savings into unsecured debentures. He 
should not do so, except with a full ap- 
preciation of the fact that he is not buying 
a mortgage bond, and that he is assuming 
certain risks, even though these be slight 
risks. 

The debentures are issued in coupon 
form, usually in multiples of one hundred 
dollars. They are payable in gold, and ma- 
ture within ten years, though they may be 
redeemed and retired at earlier dates on due 
notice. Some of the issuing companies pro- 
vide for a limited marketability of such 
securities by agreeing to purchase them on 
certain interest dates, on condition that the 
holder shall forego some of the interest. As 
a rule, they are not available as collateral 
for loans. 


THE SO-CALLED ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 


The accumulative bonds issued by some 
of the companies engaged in real - estate 
operations are not bonds at all, in the 
sense in which this term is applied in strict 
investment operations. 

It is a simple sum in arithmetic to take 
a small amount, to compound it at six per 
cent for quarterly, semi-annual, or annual 
periods, and to show that at the end of ten 
or twenty years the result runs. into a very 
considerable sum. This is the principle 
upon which the accumulative bond is cre- 
ated. Small investors are invited to pay 
a certain sum into the treasuries of operat- 
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ing real-estate companies and to continue 
such payments for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years, at the end of which time the com- 
pany promises to return the entire amount 
paid in, together with interest at six per cent 
compounded annually and accumulated. 
The instalments are so arranged that the 
purchaser’s total payments, with interest, 
will amount to a thousand dollars, or some 
multiple of that sum—the face value of the 
bond—at the end of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years. 

The security for this bond, as in the case 
of the debenture previously described, is the 
faith which an investor has in the company, 
and in the ability of its management to earn 
and pay six per cent annually on all its 
operations. The sums paid in are not se- 
cured by a mortgage, but are employed in 
real-estate undertakings. 

There is no flaw in the result so far as 
the arithmetic is concerned. The question 
which concerns the investor is whether com- 
panies employing the funds in active bus- 
iness will be uniformly successful in their 
ventures, or whether they can operate 
over a continuous period of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years, so as to earn at least the 
average yearly rate of six per cent over and 
above any losses or depreciation of prop- 
erty. The companies believe that they will 
be able to do this, and possibly such is the 
case, but the matter cannot be definitely de- 
termined by the man who buys to-day. 
The element of uncertainty as to the out- 
come—not greater, perhaps, than an ordi- 
nary commercial venture, when entered into 
with the highest-grade companies—ex- 
cludes such operations from the class of 
strict investments, as the term “ invest- 
ment” is applied to a mortgage or a secured 
bond. 

Reference has already been made to the 
remarkable growth of New York in wealth 
and population. The vendors of mort- 
gages, and of these other securities more 
or less related to real estate, lose no oppor- 
tunity to impress this feature upon inves- 
tors. There is no disposition here to ques- 
tion their statements. From some of them, 
however, one is left to infer that there never 
has been and never can be a setback in 
New York real estate, and that practically 
every operation is successful. 

As a matter of fact, when one talks with 
real-estate men, one learns that New York 
property is subject to much the same 
changes and chances as other things. One 
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finds that some men operating in real estate 
are highly successful, while others fail; that 
some ventures turn out well, and some turn 
out ill. 

Experts tell us that it is growing in- 
creasingly difficult to earn a fair return 
upon money invested in certain tenement- 
house property; that there are quarters of 
the city— both business and _ residential 
sections —in which the selling value of 
property is below the figure at which it 
is assessed for taxation. We read in the 
newspapers of high prices paid at auction 
sales of real estate in some outlying dis- 
trict, and then we learn, to our surprise, 
that much of it has been “bought in” by 
those interested, or withdrawn from sale, 
or sold for less than it cost the owner not 
so very long ago. We hear of property, 
bought for a quick turn while some specu- 
lative movement was on, which has had to 
be carried for years at great expense be- 
cause it could not be marketed. We find 
cases where, in condemnation proceedings, 
commissioners have awarded not more than 
half the value placed on the property by ap- 
praisers employed by the owner, when he 
purchased the property not long before. 
We hear reports of some things which are 
even less agreeable—of sharp practises, 
and worse. 

All of which enforces the statement made 
at the outset of this article—that while New 
York real estate is a most valuable pos- 
session, people who are unfamiliar with it 
should approach such investments with 
great caution. 


HOW CERTAIN COMPANIES ARE 
PROMOTED 


ne highly interesting information on 
the subject of company promotions has 
been made public by William H. Hotchkiss, 
superintendent of the New York State In- 
surance Department, as the result of a spe- 
cial examination of a dozen or more corpo- 
rations now in process of formation. 

While dealing specificall; with insurance 
companies, the disclosures have a much 
broader application. In a general way, they 
throw a flood of light upon the entire sub- 
ject of company promotion through “ fiscal 
agents” and stock - selling concerns. The 
revelations are of the greatest importance to 
small investors everywhere, as they show 
the very heavy cost of floating a company 
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by means of prospectuses and stock - can- 
vassers. 

Under this method of forming an insur- 
ance company, Superintendent Hotchkiss 
finds that of the money subscribed for capi- 
tal and surplus, from twenty to sixty per 
cent goes into the pockets of the promoter 
and his satellites. ‘The fact that the insiders 
get this extensive “rake-off” is never dis- 
closed to the investor, who thinks he is “let 
in on the ground floor”; and the large pre- 
liminary cost constitutes a heavy handicap 
to the success of the corporation. 

Furthermore, Mr. Hotchkiss encountered 
so much gross misrepresentation on the part 
of the promoters that since July 1 last his 
department has refused to permit any com- 
pany formed in accordance with the new 
methods to transact business in New York 
State. Rather than submit to an examina- 
tion, several companies in course of promo- 
tion have fled the State; some have aban- 
doned their projects entirely; some still pro- 
pose to incorporate in other States; while 
one or two have amended their plans for se- 
curing capital. 


“ GET-RICH-QUICK ” INSURANCE 


It appears that during the last two years 


a get-rich-quick craze in insurance compa- 
nies has swept the middle Western, South- 


western, and Pacific States. These compa- 
nies turned their eyes longingly to the rich 
field of New York. To prevent a flood of 
irresponsible corporations within the State, 
the insurance law was amended at the last 
session of the Legislature, so that now and 
hereafter the promoting companies which in- 
tend to form or control new corporations are 
subject to an examination in the same way 
as established insurance’companies. This 
law nipped many a fine scheme in the bud, 
and will probably save millions of money to 
small investors. 

The State Insurance Department lost no 
time in acting under the new and broader 
application of its authority. Experts were 
assigned to the work of examining the new 
companies and the methods of their promo- 
tion. Among the companies already inves- 
tigated are the following: 

The United Insurance Company of Ari- 
zona, and its subsidiary, the United Fire 
Insurance Company of New York. 

The Protective Holding Corporation, and 
its subsidiary, the Protective Fire Insurance 
Company — both New York corporations, 
with headquarters at Syracuse. 
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The Manhattan Funding Company, and 
its subsidiary, the Life and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York. 

The Fire Securities Company, a New 
York corporation, and its subsidiary, the 
First National Fire Insurance Company ‘of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Trinity Finance Company, incor- 
porated under the laws of Maine. 

The Hanover Finance Company, incor- 
porated under the same laws. 

The Independent Surety Company, a New 
York corporation. 

The Government Surety and Casualty 
Company, also a New York corporation. 

The Reliable Life Assurance Company 
of Indianapolis. 

The Columbia Guarantee Corporation, a 
New York corporation. 

Some facts have been developed, also, as 
to two corporations which formerly had of- 
fices in this State — the Consolidated Life 
Securities Company, with its subsidiary, 
the Consolidated Life Insurance Company, 
both understood to be Illinois corporations; 
and the National Assurance Company of 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

In many instances the results of the ex- 
amination have been startling. Here, for 
example, is the case of the United Insurance 
Company of Arizona: 

This is an ambitious enterprise formed 
for the purpose of financing a life-insur- 
ance company, a fire-insurance company, a 
marine-insurance company, and a casualty- 
insurance company. The articles of incor- 
poration provide for a capital stock of ten 
million shares of the par value of one dolar 
each. This low unit of capitalization is 
attractive to persons of slender means, who 
up to the present time have been the chief 
purchasers of the stock. 

‘The company has not progressed very far 
with its great undertaking, but it has been 
promoting one of its four proposed subsidi- 
aries—the United Fire Insurance Company 
of New York. The latter is a name only, as 
the company has not been admitted to trans- 
act business in the Empire State, and it 
looks exceedingly doubtful if it ever will be 
admitted. The Insurance Department’s 
scrutiny brought to light the sum of $18,000 
in its treasury. This was all that remained 
of $245,000 subscribed by investors toward 
the capital and surplus of the concern. All 
the balance—with the exception of $68,000 
in notes, which remained unpaid at the date 
of the report—went into the pockets of the 
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promoters, in the way of salaries, commis- 
sions, and expenses in selling stock. These 
are termed promotion expenses. 


WHERE THE INVESTOR’S MONEY GOES 


The capital account of the United Fire 
Insurance Company of New York, as pre- 
sented by the State Insurance Department, 
shows: 


Total receipts from stock sales, in- 
cluding about $68,000 in notes still 


Cash disbursed for commissions, sala- 
ries, and expenses 
Present cash assets 


This shows that the ratio of promotion 
expenses or disbursements to total stock 
sales was sixty-four per cent, and to total 
cash sales ninety per cent. The money of 
those who invested in the company’s stock 
has been disbursed, to date, as follows: 


$30,577.71 
38,641.60 
10,940.14 
10,762.22 
13,750.00 
1,533.44 
14,154.67 
11,660.08 
8,133.46 
5,190.89 


Salaries of salesmen 

Advances to salesmen 
Commissions to salesmen 
Traveling expenses of salesmen 
Salaries of officers 

Traveling expenses of officers 
Printing and stationery 
Salaries of clerks 


$157,912.21 


The stock, it appears, was hawked about 
by salesmen, and the examiners’ report says: 


The United Insurance Company has had at 
various times almost two hundred stock salesmen 
in its employ. Some of these receive a salary of 
one hundred and fifty dollars a month and a 
commission—generally fifteen per cent on direct 
sales, and an over-riding commission of from two 
and one-half to five per cent on sales by men 
working under their direction. The non-salaried 
men work on a straight commission basis, usually 
fifteen per cent. The commission was based on 
the selling price, and not on the par value of 
the stock. 


It is impossible to do more than scratch 
the surface of the official reports bearing 
upon other corporations examined by the 
Insurance Department. The following are 
a few interesting points: 

The Consolidated Life Securities Com- 
pany of Illinois quit business as soon as it 
was known that the new State law would 
pass. It was engaged in promoting the Con- 
solidated Life Insurance Company and the 
American National Selling Crganization. 
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When an attempt was made to examine the 
companies, the department found the books 
had “gone to Chicago.” Among other pur- 
poses, the Consolidated Life Securities Com- 
pany was organized to take over the stock 
holdings of the Central Life Securities Com- 
pany, another holding company, which had 
failed in 1908, after promoting the Repub- 
lic Life Insurance Company—which failed 
at the same time. 

The National Assurance Company of 
Wilmington, Delaware, was found to be be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the New York State 
Insurance Department. The stock of this 
company is being sold through a concern 
known as the State Trust Company, also a 
Delaware corporation. The department re- 
ports that ten-dollar shares were sold to the 
public at fifteen dollars, and that of the 
fifteen dollars only eleven or twelve found 
their way into the treasury of the company 
—a promotion cost of from twenty to twen- 
ty-six per cent. The promoters of the Na- 
tional Assurance Company formerly pro- 
moted the Union Life Insurance Company, 
which did not succeed. 

The Protective Holding Corporation of 
Syracuse is engaged in promoting the Pro- 
tective Fire Insurance Company, a New 
York concern. The department examiners 
note that its prospectuses are misleading in 
many respects, and “so phrased that the 
investor was given to understand that all 
the money paid by him for stock purchased, 
both capital and surplus, was to be put at 
work in the Protective Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. The truth was that twenty to twenty- 
five per cent was immediately dissipated in 
the promotion expenses.” The company 
has obtained subscriptions amounting to 
$213,500, receiving cash to the amount of 
$66,504 and the balance in promises. The 
sales were effected at a cost of $47,843. 

Since the examination was made, the de- 
partment notes that this company has im- 
proved its promotion methods. If it ever 
realizes the hopes of its promoters, to be- 
come a five-million-dollar company, it will 
cost subscribers, even under the new and 
more economical plan, between $600,000 
and $750,000 for its capital and surplus. 


SOME “ MODERN GOLD-MINES” 


Upon the misrepresentation of the pro- 
moters of the various propositions, the ex- 
aminers of the State Insurance Department 
wax eloquent. A few brief references will 
suffice. 
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The Manhattan Funding Company, pro- 
moters of the Life and Casualty Company 
of New York, present a financial statement 
as of January 1, 1915. It shows a surplus 
for stockholders of $1,888,500, and a book 
value of $705 a share. The department 
notes that the promoters of the concern pay 
nothing at all for their stock, which in five 
years is to enhance so largely in value. The 
promoters publish a statement of the capi- 
tal of eleven old-established casualty com- 
panies, the most successful in the business, 
to back up their supposititious balance-sheet 
of 1915. They also lure investors on with 
the tale of “a modern gold-mine,” descri- 
bing how a Mr. William Robotham ob- 
tained property worth more than two mil- 
lion dollars from an initial payment of two 
hundred dollars. 

The Trinity Finance Company of Maine 
embellishes its literature with half - tone 
_pictures of the Trinity Building, New York, 
and of Old Trinity Church and its inter- 
esting monuments and memorials, with 
which, of course, it has no special associa- 
tion. Scattered through the book are such 
alluring lines as “facts from official insur- 
ance reports—$876,000 for $6,000,” and 
“possibilities of income the first year, 
$49,000 for $100.” 

Taken all in all, it is a valuable contri- 
bution that Superintendent Hotchkiss has 
made to the general subject of company pro- 


Quantity. 1909 
PS ec c cua e Be 376,000 bushels 


y 
Buckwheat 
Flaxseed 


376,537,000 
64,938,000 tons 
949,357,000 Ibs. 
10,609,668 bales 
5,181,500 tons 


$4,879,857,595 


motion. When one realizes what has been 
uncovered in the case of insurance com- 
panies, which are sure to be subjected, sooner 
or later, to official supervision, the thought 
naturally occurs, what must the condition be 
with miscellaneous corporations—oil com- 
panies, mining companies, companies for 
growing cotton or producing rubber, and 
those concerned with patented devices? 

A very large number of these enterprises 
are promoted in the self-same fashion, only 


Farm Value, 1909 
$1,652 ,822,000 
730,046,000 
408,174,000 
93,971,000 
23,809,000 
12,188,000 
39,466,000 
19,341,000 
206,545,000 
689,345,000 
95,719,000 
778,894,095 
129,537,500 
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more so. They make no reports, submit no 
balance-sheets, and disclose nothing of the 
arrangements they have with the “ fiscal 
agents” who send out the prospectuses and 
the salesmen who sell the stock. The nat- 
ural inference is that the amount of the pro- 
moters’ “rake-off” from such companies 
must be enormous, and that the investor’s 
chance of a fair return for his money 
is correspondingly slender. 


VAST WEALTH FROM THE SOIL 


S 
A abundance in the matter of the har- 
vests. The total wealth drawn this year 
from the soil of the United States, in- 
cluding crops and animal products, is esti- 
mated, in round figures, at nine billion dol- 
lars. There is no serious shortage anywhere, 
while on the other hand we have record- 
breaking yields of at least two important 
crops—corn and oats. We have the fertile 
fields,and we have farmed them with success. 

Although it is even yet too early to give 
the definite totals of every crop, the harvest 
season has progressed far enough to make 
possible close approximations of all the more 
important staples. Here is the basis of our 
prosperity as a nation, the record of the 
harvests, given in quantities and in farm 
values, and comparing the results of this 
season with the results of 1909: 


a nation, we are again blessed with 


Quantity, 1910 Farm Value, 1910 
3,046,000,000 bushels $1,523,000,000 
669,533,000 627,352,000 
1,055,466,000 379,967,000 
151,726,000 85,118,000 
32,088,000 23,360,000 
15,500,000 11,005,000 
17,066,000 39,935,000 
28,000,000 25,200,000 
300,905,000 204,014,000 
60,374,000 tons 713,621,000 
940,000,000 Ibs. 94,000,000 
11,500,000 bales 825,700,000 
5,750,000 tons 172,500,000 


$4,724,772,000 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


; iow general business and financial situ- 
ation does not call for any extended 
comment this month. The conditions as out- 
lined by Mr. Munsey in the November num- 
ber of this magazine remain practically un- 
changed. Since that article was written, 
on September 24, there has been some im- 
provement, as was very definitely predicted, 
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in many departments of commercial and 
financial activity. The retrograde move- 
ment has halted, and though things are not 
forging ahead rapidly in all industrial 
lines—which could scarcely be expected 
while the railroads are purchasing so 
sparingly—they are not all going backward, 
as they were for a time. For one thing, the 
figures of surplus railway equipment have 
rapidly diminished, showing that the dis- 
tribution of farm products valued at nine 
billion dollars among a population of ninety 
million people constitutes in itself a very 
big business. 

Stocks have enjoyed material gains, sco- 
ring advances of five to ten dollars a share, 
and even more, within a month, until at 
this writing the genéral security list has 
recovered about one-half the great loss ex- 
perienced during the long-continued reac- 
tion. It is scarcely to be expected that 
stocks will go on advancing at the same 
rapid rate in the near future as in the 
immediate past. To the speculator the 
market has lost some of its attractiveness 
on the advance, and though there is no way 
of determining when any given movement 
has run its course, signs are not wanting 
that the present level of prices is about as 


high as securities, in view of future uncer- 
tainties, are likely to be carried at this time. 

Wall Street will lose nothing in the end 
if an orderly, quiet investment market 
should take the place of the recent plunging 


speculative performance. Though less at- 
tractive to speculators than they were, most 
stocks have not risen above what may fairly 
be considered as their real value, as de- 
termined by their selling price and their 
income yield. 

When the securities of established prop- 
erties sell so as to return more than the 
ruling rate of money, or the rate that money 
is likely to bring if averaged over a period 
of time, they are always worthy of an in- 
vestor’s consideration. If bought outright 
for cash, as they should be, the investor need 
give no heed to the passing spasms of the 
money-market. That is a matter for the 
speculator who buys on borrowed money to 
worry about. 

Speculative Wall Street has recently de- 
voted very little attention to matters which 
give our banking interests and our captains 
of industry so much concern; but with the 
passing of the election it seems wholly like- 
ly that attention will again revert to the 
Sherman Act and its application to se- 
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curities, and to the industrial trust cases 
now before the Supreme Court. And there 
are other matters of this kind potentially 
disturbing, such as the railway rate situa- 
tion, the trade balance, the monetary and 
credit situation, and the near approach of 
the Congressional session. These things 
have played no part in Wall Street discus- 
sions of late, but they are likely to reappear. 

In referring to these features, it is not 
intended to give a pessimistic presentment 
of the Wall Street situation. Lest any one 
should construe it as such, let me say that 
there are also many favorable factors—as, 
for instance, the abundant harvests, in- 
suring a large volume of business. Liqui- 
dation of a disturbing character has ceased; 
there are no widely expanded speculative 
positions that one knows of; a slow absorp- 
tion has been going on for months, and there 
has been a notable let-up in the manufac- 
ture of new securities. But in recognizing 
these favorable features, one must not ignore 
the other matters. 

As Mr. Munsey pointed out in the No- 
vember issue, the bearing of the Sherman 
Act upon our corporations is precisely the 
same as it was last winter, when President 
Taft sent his special message to Congress. 
It is a deterrent with big investors, and it 
will doubtless prevent a runaway stock- 
market, but it ought not to stand in the way 
of an individual investor, who has a smali 
or moderate sum of money which he wishes 
to employ profitably. Securities can safely 
be bought outright for cash. 


FAIR PLAY AND THE RAILWAYS 


cr the question of fair play for the 

railway corporations, involved in the 
matter of freight-rate increases, Mr. Arthur 
E. Stillwell, president of the Kansas City, 
Mexico, and Orient Railway, has recently 
written an interesting little book, entitled 
“Confidence, or National Suicide,” in the 
course of which he says: 


Suppose the passenger rate were advanced one 
mill per mile; this amounts to but one dollar 
more on a ticket from New York to Chicago. Sup- 
pose freight rates were, on an average, advanced 
one-half of a mill per ton per mile; that would be 
only fifty cents advance from New York to Chi- 
cago. Then imagine—and you cannot unless you 
are a railroad man—that this rate is fixedly es- 
tablished for the next fifteen years. Tremendous 
work would be immediately planned. What im- 
provements would be laid out for 1911-1912 and 
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for 1920, with the assurance that during that period 
there would be no fight for railroad existence! 

Under the present changeable status, railroads 
plan for an expenditure of ten or twenty millions. 
Suddenly some great change is effected in traffic 
rates, or railroads are enjoined from advancing 
these, and simultaneously are compelled to ad- 
vance pay for all labor. All the contemplated 
improvements stop. 

During the last four months, fully one hundred 
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million ‘dollars of planned improvements for rail- 
roads have been abandoned, I have been told, and 
sale of railroad securities has been made impos- 
sible because of rate meddling. 

At least fifty million dollars of this sum would 
have gone into the pockets of laboring men. What 
a loss to labor! Capital can stand holding its 
money idle, even if it earns no interest for a while; 
the money remains in possession of the capitalist: 
it is lost by the laboring man. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


- HIS department will pay no attention 

to anonymous communications. The 
names and addresses of readers making in- 
quiries will not be disclosed, but they must 
be sent to us as an evidence of good faith. 
Answers will be made either in the maga- 
zine or by letter, at the option of the edi- 
tor, at as early a date as possible. In some 
instances delays are unavoidable, owing to 
the-time consumed in making careful in- 
vestigations. 

Whenever possible, letters of inquiry 
should be accompanied by prospectuses and 
any correspondence which may have passed 
between readers and the promoters of propo- 


sitions promising unusual returns to invest- 


ors. Such material will be returned, if 
desired. Prospectuses give information, or 
alleged information, which is frequently es- 
sential in prosecuting investigations. More- 
over, many doubtful projects are unknown 
in large cities, the vendors of the shares 
confining their offerings to residents of small 
places, counting upon the supposed igno- 
rance or gullibility of such persons. 

Write proper names clearly. Life is too 
short to permit a busy man to waste time 
‘over bad handwriting. 


REAL-ESTATE BOND QUEST.i0ONS 


A. L. P., Hartford, Connecticut; M. F. H., 
Gloversville, New York; G. H. F., Scranton, 
Pennsylvania; H. F. J., Washington; S. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; L. G. R., Boiestown, New 
Brunswick; M. A. C., Kirkville, New York, and 
H. L. H., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


These correspondents will find elsewhere 
in this issue some general comments upon 
investments in mortgages and_ securities 
based directly or indirectly upon real es- 
tate. It is impossible to make a com- 
plete investigation of every company en- 
gaged in selling mortgages, or mortgage 


certificates, or real-estate bonds. The 
principles upon which these securities are 
based are clearly stated in the article re- 
ferred to. An individual must determine 
something of the merits of a proposition 
for himself. 

As some of these inquiries deal with 
obscure corporations whose real-estate op- 
erations are in remote districts, and are not 
accompanied by prospectuses giving de- 
tailed information, it is impossible to make 
proper inquiries. 


LISTED AND UNLISTED STOCKS 


J. A. K., Schenectady, New York.—I have read 
your financial articles with much interest. It 
seems to me, however, that you are taking an ex- 
treme position in insisting on the purchase of 
listed stocks only. Are there not very many good 
stocks that are unlisted? For instance, is not 
Standard Oil an unlisted security? How can any 
new company come into existence, if your advice 
is followed literally, and no one buys a share of 
new stock? 


This department deals with investments, 
and not with speculation. In consequence, 
it is not assuming an extreme position in 
advising against purchases of unlisted 
stocks. 

One of the principal considerations of 
an investment security is its marketability. 
Listed stocks are readily converted into 
cash, and are available as security for a 
loan at almost any bank. Unlisted ones, 
even the best of them, are difficult to sell 
at any price in times of disturbed mar- 
kets, and very few of them are available 
as collateral in loans. 

There are exceptions to all rules. Stand- 
ard Oil is an exception among unlisted 
stocks, but the man who is able to buy it 
at its present price—six hundred dollars 
a share, or more—does not need elemén- 
tary advice. 


Some persons can discriminate, and 
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some cannot; so it is advisable to raise a 
high standard. Then, if an investor dis- 
regards it, he has only himself to blame if 
things go wrong. 

The highest standard for securities, 
taken as a class, in this country, is that 
of the stocks and bonds listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Before shares are 
admitted to the trading list, the properties 
they represent are subjected to a careful 
investigation. Even this, of course, does 
not insure absolute security; but it is bet- 
ter to take one’s chances with the listed 
stock than with the unlisted stock, where 
the purchaser must trust wholly to the rep- 
resentations of the vendor. 

Company promotion will not cease be- 
cause of the advice given in this depart- 
ment. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, the companies that survive are not 
such as are promoted through the medium 
of “fiscal agents,” prospectuses, and stock 
salesmen; and it is against this class of 
“new companies” that these warnings are 
chiefly directed. 

Again, one must discriminate. A new 
company brought out by reputable banking 
and investment houses is always worthy of 
consideration; but the best security in the 
world is none too good for the widow or 


orphan or other dependent person, and 
there is only one sure test of the success of 


an enterprise—the test of time. A prom- 
ise, however brilliant, is one thing; the ful- 
filment of a promise is another. 


STOCK ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN 


A. W. M., Chatham, New Jersey.—I will great- 
ly appreciate it if you will give me your opinion 
of the plan I see advertised of stocks purchased 
on the instalment plan, through New York Stock 
Exchange firms. 


There is nothing objectionable in the 
purchase of listed stocks on an instalment 
plan, for a person who has not the money 
to complete the transaction, provided the 
purchase is made through brokers of the 
highest class, and is limited to securities 
of established properties — such, for in- 
stance, as are dealt in on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The method is, how- 
ever, highly objectionable in the case of 
shares of unknown properties offered by 
canvassers at the kitchen door. It is also 
objectionable if, under the guise of an in- 
vestment operation to be completed by in- 
stalment payments, some one induces you 
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to embark in margin speculation, pointing 
out to you that you may use your initial 
payment as a margin. 


INFORMATION LACKING 


Mrs. R. H. C., Stoughton, Massachusetts; X. Y. 
Z.,, Lewiston, Maine; and W. B. E., Ottawa, IIli- 
nois. 


The attention of the above readers is 
directed to the item headed “’To Our Cor- 
respondents,” on the preceding page. In the 
absence of the prospectuses of the various 
companies, or of letters that have passed 
between the inquirers and the vendors of 
the stock, it is impossible to make an in- 
telligent investigation of the propositions. 

Even without such investigation, how- 
ever, we can urge our correspondents to 
bear in mind our rule that small investors 
who do not care to keep their money in.a 
savings-bank should buy listed securities 
only. Let them also remember that enter- 
prises whose stock is pressed for sale in 
glowing circulars or by plausible canvass- 
ers almost invariably prove disappointing 
and are frequently fraudulent. 


THE KANSAS CITY STREET RAILWAYS 


P. K., Clinton, Massachusetts——I would great- 
ly appreciate your opinion of the Kansas City 
Railway and Light Company first lien refunding 
five-per-cent gold bonds, dated May 15, 1903, and 
maturing May 15, 1913, which are offered to me 
on an attractive basis. Are they suitable for sur- 
plus savings? 


There does not seem to be any question as 
to the ability of the Kansas City Railway 
and Light Company to earn the interest upon 
its total indebtedness. Its gross earnings 
for the year ended May 31, 1910, were 
$7,178,440, operating expenses and taxes, 
$4,153,249, leaving net earnings of $3,- 
025,191. The total interest charge was 
$1,911,535, which gave a balance of $1,- 
113,656 for dividends. 

In December last, at a referendum elec- 
tion, a new forty-two-year franchise, to re- 
place the existing sixteen-year franchise of 
the Metropolitan Street Railway, a subsid- 
iary company, was voted down. This, 
however, does not affect the existing issue 
of bonds in the hands of investors, for they 
mature in May, 1913, while the street rail- 
way franchises in Kansas City, Missouri, 
do not expire until 1925, and those in Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, last until 1922. 





THE CLUB DINNER 


BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


AUTHOR OF “A TREASURE OF A COOK,” “THE FORBIDDEN MARRIAGE,” ETC, 


know much about art; but I have 

made the discovery that artists, as a 
class, are the most genial, get-at-able people 
there are. So when Dickenson asked me 
if I didn’t want to become a lay member 
of the Olla Podrida Club, I felt honored. 

“Why, Dickenson,” I said, “how can I 
be a member of your club? I never could 
color a map at school, let alone paint any- 
thing. I know all about rugs, because that 
is my business, but I—” 

“Why, you know we have members who 
admire the arts—and who are in a position 
to buy pictures.” 

I told him that if those were the only 
qualifications, I was eligible; that I cer- 
tainly admired the arts, and that the Lord 
had prospered the rug business, so that I 
was no longer worried with thinking how I 
could make both ends meet. 

“Well, then, you’re the very man! A 
man who displays such marvels of color in 
his windows as your Persian rugs must 
know something of the esthetic side of life, 
and knowing good pictures is just a matter 
of education. You's have pienty of teach- 
ers in the boys at the club, and I know 
that Parkman, the president, will be glad 
to second your nomination.” 

And so I became a member of the Olla 
Podrida; and I have never regretted it. 
Its quiet, unconventional club-rooms, where 
every one is friendly; its unpretentious but 
enticing grill-room; its frequent dinners to 
this man and that—dinners where good- 
fellowship in abundance is to be found; 
its notable exhibitions of pictures by its 
members—all these things combine to make 
it the ideal club for a business man like 
myself, whose nose is upon the grindstone 
the better part of each day. 

When my wife goes off to visit her 
mother, I take a room at the club and 
spend my evenings there, hobnobbing with 


| AM a plain business man, and I don’t 


one fine fellow after another. Oh, the Olla 
Podrida is the real thing in clubs! 

Not long since I received a letter from 
my friend Ifleigh, of Toronto, telling me 
that Cecil Chetwynd-Dunning was about to 
visit New York. Chetwynd-Dunning was 
one of the leading Canadian landscape 
painters, Ifleigh said, and he would ap- 
preciate any favor I might extend to him. 

“He will call on you,” the letter ran, 
“with a letter of introduction, but he is 
not the least bit formal.” 

The very next letter in the morning’s 
mail was the club announcement of the last 
dinner of the season, called the By-by 
Dinner. 

Great idea! I would ask Chetwynd- 
Dunning to the By-by Dinner, and among 
his brother artists, he would have the time 
of his life. 

I knew something of him; Ifleigh had 
told me about him the last time I was up 
in Toronto on business. He was, said 
Ifleigh, a breezy, humor-loving chap, not a 
bit stiff, and a storehouse of recollections 
of adventures in nearly every country on 
earth. He had done war pictures for the 
London Daily News; he had accompanied 
an expedition in search of the north pole, 
in the old days when they never could dis- 
cover it; he had painted his way through 
India when a mere lad, and he had been 
fortunate enough to be present at the battle 
of Manila Bay. Such a fellow would be 
just the man for the farewell dinner. 

Two or three days later he came to my 
office. I was about making for the Grand 
Central, as I had a dinner engagement in 
our home town of Larchmont with my wife, 
bridge to follow, and so my time was lim- 
ited; but I saw that Chetwynd-Dunning 
was a man who would understand, so I was 
not at all ceremonious with him. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Chetwynd—er— 
Dunning, and if you can spare the time to 
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walk with me to the Subway—have a most 
important engagement with a lady—” 

“Of course! Don’t think of breaking 
it. Ill walk along.” 

“Awfully sorry, but we can make ar- 
_rangements for another meeting as we go 
along.” 

“Quite so. I should have come earlier, 
but I was so interested in one of your 
exhibitions that I didn’t notice the time. 
You have clever painters here!” 

We were walking out. 

“Mr. Dunning — er — Chetwynd — er 
—Chetwynd-Dunning—I’d very much like 
to have you as my guest at my club to- 
morrow evening.” 

“Oh, awfully good of you, I must say. 
Let’s see, is to-morrow the tenth or the 
eleventh ?” 

“Tenth—at the Olla Podrida. So you'll 
come?” 

“Delighted no end! We can have a cozy 
chat, and I'll give you news of Ifleigh. 
Fine chap, Ifleigh!” 


“The only Ifleigh. Well, I’m _ glad. 


We don’t go in for style, you know—” 
“Of course not, or else you wouldn’t 

have invited a comfortable chap like me.” 
“ But we do have jolly times. Where are 


you stopping?” 

“At the St. Remo.” 

“Good! I'll call for you at six-thirty, 
and we'll stroll up to the club, or we can 
take a taxi—” 

“Taxi nothing, my dear fellow! Legs 
for me, whenever I can. On my feet at my 
easel all day, and walk’s just the thing. 
Awfully good of you to take me into your 
club that way!” 

“Well, I think you'll like it. Quiet, 
but the boys liven up on dinner nights. 
Great change for a business man like me. 
Sorry I couldn’t take you down to-night 
for a quiet dinner, but this engagement—” 

“Don’t speak of it. Place aux dames!” 

“The lady’s only my wife, you know,” 
I said. 

“Best luck of all! 
self, and so I know. 
you descend into the bowels. 
to-morrow. Ta-ta!” 

In the Subway I ran into Davids, who is 
a member of the house committee with not 
a little elation I told him whom I was going 
to bring. 

Davids is a fine fellow, but he has a 
way of laying down the law and setting 
folks right that does not tend to make him 

14 


I’m a bachelor my- 
Well, here’s where 
I'll be ready 
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a popular member. Still, if it wasn’t for 
Davids, there’d be a deficit each year. He’s 
the man for the place. 

He looked at me in a pitying sort of 
way, and then he drew a leaflet containing 
the club constitution out of his pocket. He 
opened it, and, turning to a paragraph, he 
read to me in even, convincing tones: 

“* At the How-do and By-by dinners no 
guests are allowed.’” 

He shut the pamphlet up, put it back in 
his pocket, and looked at me over the tops 
of his reading-glasses. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he cackled dryly. 
“You'll have to tell your painter friend © 
that you’re not up in the club rules, and 
that he’s got to get his dinner elsewhere.” 

“That’s a pretty how-de-do! I won’t 
come myself. I’ll take him to Murray’s.” 

“Yes, but they’re counting on you for 
that song.” 

“Oh, to be sure! Well I have made a 
mess of it! I suppose I’ve got to go and 
tell him.” 

“Of course you have,” said Davids un- 
sympathetically. “I don’t envy you the 
job, either. Those Canadians go in for 
form more than we do, and he may be 
nasty.” 

“I’m not afraid of that, but I’m thinking 
of myself.” 

“Bad habit! Think of him.” 

“Oh, you go to thunder, Davids! You’re 
about as sympathetic as a cake of ice.” 

He cackled again, and as the guard called 
out “Grand Central!” I left the train and 
was soon on my way to Larchmont. 

I’ve got something in the way of a 
voice, and at the Olla Podrida dinners they 
always call on me to sing. This time I’d 
promised to give them “ Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes.” Funny spectacle—a 
prosaic rug-merchant asking a lot of good 
fellows to drink to.him only with their 
eyes! But it always went, and I generally 
had to give “Sally in Our Alley” before 
they would let me off. 

Next day, as soon as I had disposed of 
my morning’s mail, I went up to the St. 
Remo and sent up my name to Mr. Chet- 
wynd-Dunning. 

He sent for me to come to his room, and 
I found him at work at his easel. He wore 
a very painty blouse, and, being quite bald, 
he sported a red-tasseled zouave cap that 
gave him a jaunty effect. 

“T say, awfully good of you to run up 
here! Found me at work. I paint every 
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morning, no matter where I am—unless I’m 
actually traveling. Fellow never could do 
anything if he didn’t have system, eh? 
This inspiration business is all very well 
to hand out to interviewers, but it’s regular 
work that counts. Don’t you think so? 
You can’t go off on a holiday whenever you 
feel like it, and expect your rugs to sell just 
the same.” 

He rattled on at such a pace that it was 
several minutes before I could put in a 
word, but I finally managed to say: 

“T’ve come on a most unpleasant errand, 
Mr. Chetwynd—” 

“By Jove, your wife ill, and—” 

“No, no, I wish it was that—I mean I 
wish it was almost anything but what it is. 
I’ve got to take back my invitation to the 
Olla Podrida.” 

“TI say, do you know I didn’t realize 
what your club was, yesterday. Artists—” 

“But I say, you can’t come to-morrow. 
Any night but that.” 

Dunning looked at me quizzically for a 
moment, and then he threw back his head 
and laughed as hearty a laugh as I ever 
heard. It was too loud for a hotel. It 


seemed to need a camp-fire, with a hint of 


wolves in the distance, and a company of 
good fellows listening to stories. 

“But I want to go to-morrow! You’ve 
whetted my appetite—not for the food part, 
but for the boys who will be there—artists 
like myself and other likable chaps. Why 
can’t I go? What have I done? Is it be- 
cause I am a Canadian?” 

I hastened to reassure him. 

“No, no, it’s no fault of yours; it’s only 
my idiotic carelessness. You see, I never 
thought, when I asked you, that at our 
How-do and By-by dinners we can’t invite 
any guests. The tables are more than filled 
by members alone, and there’s—there’s no 
room—’”’ . 

“Oh, I say, I’m awfully disappointed, 
old man! I’d quite set my heart on this 
thing. I understand it’s like the Savage 
Club in London—of which I am a mem- 
ber, by the way—and I have been thinking 
of it all the morning. Don’t you suppose 
you can squeeze me in?” 

I was a little annoyed. I had thought, 
of course, that he would make it easy for 
me, and here he was making it as hard as 
he could. 

I went to the window, and stared down 
at the moiling city. Chetwynd-Dunning 
had laid down his palette. He thrust his 
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hands into his pockets and joined me at 
the window. 

“What do you think?” said he in a 
teasing tone. 

I turned on him. ; 

“T’m sorry—awfully sorry. You make 
it harder. I found out not five minutes 
after I left you yesterday. I should be 
delighted to go with you to Murray’s or the 
Beaux Arts, but hang the luck! I’ve got 
to sing.” 

“Oh, an added reason for me to go! 
For once you’ll have to suspend your rules 
for a visiting artist, and let me in.” 

“We can’t, I tell you. I'll be glad to 
take you there to dinner the next night. 
Just the grill-room dinner, but—” 

“Oh, no, dear man! That wouldn’t be 
the same at all. No, no! That wouldn’t 
be the same. What I want is all the boys 
together, and the glasses lifted high, and 
the good stories and the songs, and all 
that. Just think it over, my boy, and let 
me in!” 

Chetwynd-Dunning is probably twenty 
years older than I—about fifty-five—and 
he talked to me as a father might talk to 
an erring son, making me feel as small as 
I could. I didn’t think it was very kind 
of him; and yet, after all, it seemed half 
joshing. I was not at all sure how to 
take it; but, as I had an engagement with 
a Turkish rug-merchant at a quarter past 
eleven, and it was now five minutes past, 
I had to cut the interview short. 

“You don’t know how pained I am to 
have to refuse you, but—” 

“And you don’t know how pained I 
am that Ifleigh’s letter has no more influ- 
ence than this. I’d rather dine with your 
club to-night than dine with the Presi- 
dent!” 

“Well, I suppose, being a loyal British 
subject, a mere Presi—”. 

“No, I admire your President, and I 
expect to dine with him next week when 
I go to Washington; but—well, I suppose 
I'll have to forgive you. But I’m going 
to get there somehow! I’m great on hav- 
ing my way.” 

I don’t know what I said further, but 
on my.way down in the elevator I fell to 
thinking what a big man he was in the 
art world. Going to dine with the Presi- 
dent next week! And I recalled having 
seen a news item to the effect that he had 
dined with the Governor-General of Can- 
ada not long before. 
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What a foolish rule! The club would 
have been honored by his presence. 

I did not do much at the office that 
day. I left early and went to a hotel, 
where I change to evening clothes when 
I am going to any function. I had no 
sooner dressed than I remembered another 
unwritten rule of the club, to the effect 
that members were requested not to wear 
evening dress on club dinner nights. I 
changed back again, and went on up to the 
club in my cutaway. 

There were a number of fellows at the 
miniature bar, and I was asked what I 
would have; but I shook my head. When 
I am depressed I don’t drink, because it 
only makes me feel worse. 

I told them what was bothering me, and 
they all sympathized with me, laughing at 
me good -naturedly. There was only one 
artist in the group, and he was a new 
member. All the rest were what Joe Ris- 
ley calls “the bone and sinew of the club” 
—the men who buy pictures at the sales, 
but who make their money in trade—lay 
members, in fact, like myself. 

“That’s a fool of a rule,” said Wain- 
wright. “There ought to be an exception 


in the case of a big bug like Chetwynd- 


Dunning.” 

“But I must say I didn’t quite like the 
way he persisted,” I felt bound to say. 

“That,” said Wainwright, “was Cana- 
dian tenacity. They like what they want 
when they want it. Bulldog quality. 
Good thing, too, in any line of work. 
That’s just why Chetwynd-Dunning is so 
near the top.” 

“T suppose so,” said I. ; 

I wandered up to the dining - room, 
which was nearly ready to be thrown open, 
and which, thanks to the art committee, 
was a delight to the eye. It isn’t every 
dinner-table that is decorated by a com- 
mittee of six well-known artists. 

At seven-thirty a gong sounded, and we 
all walked in hand in hand—a chain of 
fellows, the links of which were only 
broken when the president said: 

“ Set!” 

That was the prescribed form, 
“Set!” was the only thing ever said. 

We all “set,” and then I looked around 
the table. Men whose names make can- 
vases worth thousands of dollars; others 
whose names have no potency on canvas 
as yet; business men, and—what? 

Yes, there, sitting on the right of the 


and 
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president of the club, and as red-faced 
and jolly as a grig, sat Cecil Chetwynd- 
Dunning! 

He caught my eye and waved his hand 
to me. 

“Had to come, old man! Just had to!” 

Then he lifted his cocktail - glass and 
drank my health. 

I was so mortified that I didn’t know 
where to look. I went through the mo- 
tions of drinking, and sipped a sup; but 
I was wondering what would happen when 
the steward came around to collect the 
dinner numbers and Chetwynd - Dunning 
was found without one. 

That he had been able to enter did not 
surprise me. The door service at the Olla 
Podrida is slack, and I’ve known non- 
members go up into the library and spend 
an afternoon, after mentioning the name 
of a member. Perhaps the member came 
eventually, perhaps he didn’t; but they 
were not disturbed. 

No, I was not surprised; but I was 
mortified for him. 

President Parkman rose to his feet and 
rapped for silence. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “on this night, 
when none but members are present, and 
when good - fellowship reigns supreme, I 
want you to drink the health of one of 
our most distinguished non-resident mem- 
bers—a man who has never before hon- 
ored the club by his presence. He is the 
link that binds together all the notable 
clubs of the earth, for he is a member of 
nearly all of them. Gentlemen, the health 
—the very good health—of our Canadian 
brother and fellow-member, Cecil Chet- 
wynd-Dunning! ” 

I was stunned. I rose like the rest and 
looked at the man on my left. It was 
Davids. He laughed his dry cackle, and 
said: 

“Better look over your club list. I 
knew yesterday, but it was too good a joke 
on you!” 

I looked at Chetwynd. He was about 
to speak: 

“Mr. President and fellow-members, I 
want to thank you for this very genuine 
manifestation of kindly feeling; but I 
want to tell you that, although a member, 
I feel that to-night I am really the guest 
of Mr. Dunham—” 

And if paying for a magnum of cham- 


. pagne made him my guest, he was my 


guest. 
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FEW years ago Punch had a satirical 
A drawing representing a British ma- 

tron convoying a bevy of youthful 
daughters to the French play in London. 
To a friend who called her attention to 
the rather risky atmosphere of the very 
Parisian comedy which they were about to 
behold, the worthy mother promptly ex- 
plained that she was not bringing her 
daughters to see the play itself; she was 
bringing them to see only the acting. 

Probably a great many opera-goers would 
make a similar explanation, if they were 
asked whether they were interested in the 
book of the opera, or only in the music. 
They would be likely to protest that they 
cared little or nothing for the libretto, and 
that they were attracted solely by the score. 
But, as a matter of fact, the opera - goers 
who might make this reply would probably 
be self-deceived. Whether they are aware 
of it or not, they are unlikely to be attract- 
ed to any opera unless it happens to have 
a good book. When the libretto is unintel- 
ligible or uninteresting, even the most de- 
lightful music will fail to allure them into 
the opera-house. 

This is one of the reasons why the “ Magic 
Flute,” which contains much of Mozart’s 
most beautiful melodic invention, is so 
rarely heard in our opera-houses, and why 
it is so sparsely attended when it is pre- 
sented. The libretto of the “ Magic Flute” 
is dull and ineffective, and even Mozart’s 
genius proved unable to overcome this ini- 
tial handicap. 

The ordinary opera-goer is likely to treat 
the libretto with calm contempt. He is 
prone to assert that nobody cares about the 
words; and he does not reflect that behind 
and beneath the words is the supporting 
structure of the story. After all, an opera 
is a play, it is a music-drama; and the plot 
is as important in a play the words of 


which are to be sung as in a play the words 
of which are to be spoken. 

It is true, of course, that in an opera the 
words may not be heard distinctly, and 
perhaps they need not be seized with cer- 
tainty, since the emotion they set forth is 
more amply conveyed by the music. But 
the musician cannot express emotion mu- 
sically unless there is emotion for him to 
express, unless he has characters immeshed 
in a series of situations which evoke vivid 
and contrasting sentiments for him to 
translate into music. As the music-drama 
is a drama, it must obey the laws of the 
drama; it must represent a conflict of con- 
tending desires; it must be carried on by 
characters firm of purpose and resolute in 
achieving their several aims. These char- 
acters must be sharply individualized and 
boldly contrasted; and the plot in which 
they take part must be at once strong and 
simple, calling for no elaborate explanation 
and moving forward steadily and irresist- 
ibly. It must have a lyric aspect, lending 
itself naturally to song; and it ought also 
to afford opportunity for the spectacular ef- 
fects appropriate to the large mage of the 
opera-house. 

So contemptuous of the libretto is the 
ordinary opera-goer that h ely inquires 
as to the name of the auth@g@f the book, 
although he is generally familiarwith the 
name of the composer of the score. He may 
or may not be aware that Wagner was his 
own librettist, and quite possibly he may 
suppose that it is the ordinary custom of 
composers to write the words for their own 
music. He knows that “Carmen” was 
composed by Bizet, and that the “ Hugue- 
nots” was composed by Meyerbeer; but he 
would be greatly puzzled if he was asked 
to name the librettists of these two operas, 
the adroit playwrights who devised the two 
skeletons of dramatic action which sus- 
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tained the composers and provided them 
with ample opportunities for the exercise of 
their melodic gift. 


SCRIBE’S SUCCESS AS A LIBRETTIST 


As a matter of fact, the book of “Car- 
men” was taken from a story by Prosper 
Mérimée, the adaptation being done in col- 
laboration by two of the most distinguished 
French dramatists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Henri Meilhac and Ludovic Halévy, 
the authors of “Froufrou,” and of the li- 
brettos of Offenbach’s “Belle Héléne,” 
“Grand Duchess of Gerolstein,” and “ Pé- 
richole.” And the book of the “ Huguenots ” 
was the work of that master stage-crafts- 
man, Eugéne Scribe, the author of “ Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur,” of the “ Ladies’ Battle,” 
and of countless other plays performed in 
every modern language in all the countries 
of the world. 

Bizet wrote other operas besides “ Car- 
men”; and if these have now vanished 
from the stage, the reason may be that the 
librettos to which they were composed were 
not as ingenious and not as interesting as 
the book of “Carmen.” One of these un- 
familiar operas of Bizet’s was a dramatiza- 
tion of the “Fair Maid of Perth,” and an- 
other was called the “ Pearl-Fishers”; but 
neither of these books was prepared by 
Meilhac and Halévy. And Scribe was not 
only the librettist of the “Huguenots” and 
of “L’Africaine” for Meyerbeer; he also 
wrote the books of “Fra Diavolo” and of 
“Crown Diamonds” for Auber, of the 
“Dame Blanche” for Boieldieu, and of 
“La Juive” for Halévy. 

Indeed, it is possible that Wagner him- 
self as a librettist must be considered as a 
follower of Scribe. Certainly his book of 
the “Flying Dutchman” has its points of 
resemblance with the books Scribe invent- 
ed for “Robert the Devil” and for the 
“ Prophet "j and the libretto of his “ Mas- 
ter-Singers of Nuremberg,” although it is 
far richer in tone than any of Scribe’s 
librettos for Auber, is constructed on simi- 
lar lines. 

It may be noted, also, that the libretto 
of Bellini’s ‘Sonnambula” was taken from 
the book of one of Scribe’s pantomimic bal- 
lets. In fact, the influence of Scribe is 
patent throughout the long history of opera 
in the nineteenth century; he was not only 
the most prolific of librettists himself, but 
the operatic formula he devised was bor- 
rowed by the best of the librettists who fol- 
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lowed him. Scribe was not the writer of 
the books of “Faust,” or of “Romeo and 
Juliet,” or of “ Aida”; but all these libret- 
tos were carefully built in accord with the 
principles that he had practised for half a 
century. 


A LIBRETTO MUST BE A GOOD PLAY 


Probably the average opera-goer is con- 
temptuous of the libretto, because he thinks 
it is an easy task to write the mere words of 
an opera. To him, no doubt, the opera 
lives by its music, and by its music alone. 
But there is really no warrant for this un- 
complimentary attitude. An opera is a 
music-drama; and if it is to achieve suc- 
cess, wide-spread and long-lasting, its 
drama must be as effective as its music. 
Experience proves that so far from being 
as easy as it seems, the construction of a 
satisfactory libretto is really a very diffi- 
cult feat, to be achieved only by very ex- 
pert playwrights. It is no task to be con- 
fided to an amateur play-maker, to a mere 
lyrist, ignorant of the art of the theater. 

First of all, a satisfactory book must con- 
tain the skeleton of a good play; and, sec- 
ond, this must be the special kind of play 
which will not only inspire the musician, 
but will afford special opportunities for the 
exercise of his art. The book of an opera 
must be a good play; and more than once 
have we seen a libretto deprived of its mu- 
sic and written out again in prose for pro; 
duction in non-musical theaters. “Carmen” 
is one example of this transformation. The 
late Sir Henry Irving was so taken with 
Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” that he en- 
gaged W. G. Wills and Percy Fitzgerald 
to make it over into a play for his acting. 
The piece was called “ Vanderdecken” ; 
and Irving was extraordinarily effective as 
the doomed hero. 

The book of an opera must be a good 
play, and therefore many successful operas 
have been composed on plots which had al- 
ready won approval as plays on the stage. 
Indeed, the composers are so convinced of 
the importance of a libretto’s attractiveness 
in itself that they are continually borrowing 
popular plays for their librettos. 

“Salome,” “ Pelléas and Mélisande,” 
“Madama Butterfly,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “La Boheme,” and “Tosca” were 
all successful without music before they 
were set to music to win a second success. 
The book of Verdi’s “Rigoletto” is based 
on Victor Hugo’s drama, “Le Roi 
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S’Amuse”; and, oddly enough, it was the 
operatic libretto, rather than the original 
poetic drama, which suggested the English 
play on the same theme — Tom Taylor’s 
blank-verse drama, “The Fool’s Revenge.” 
Another of Verdi’s librettos was borrowed 
from Hugo’s “ Hernani”; while his “ Tra- 
viata,” as we all know, is taken from a play 
of the younger Dumas, long popular in 
America as “Camille.” Two of Verdi’s 
latest operas had Shakespearian themes— 
“Otello” and “ Falstaff.” 

It is instructive to note, as Henry T. 
Finck has asserted, that of all Gounod’s 
dozen operas, “the only two which have 
survived are the two derived from Goethe’s 
‘Faust’ and from Shakespeare’s ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ ’’; and he adds a reminder that 
in these operas the music owes its success 
“not only to the aid derived from its asso- 
ciations with a favorite play, but also in 
part to the fact that the composer’s creative 
imagination was fertilized by the splendid 
opportunities for dramatic composition of- 
fered by these plays. Gounod was moved 
by the joys and woes of Margaret and of 
Juliet; and it is only under the influence 
of deep feeling that such master-works can 
be created.” 

When Gounod set to music a poetic play 
by Goethe, and when Verdi set to music a 
group of characters created by Shakespeare, 
the composers might well be inspired by the 
-poets, and they were thus aided to attain 
the utmost of which they were capable as 
musicians. 

But it may be doubted whether any musi- 
cian could find any really helpful inspira- 
tion in dramas of vulgar violence, such as 
the “Tosca” of Sardou and the “Salome” 
of Oscar Wilde; and it is extremely im- 
probable that the operas composed to such 
unworthy themes will be able to achieve any 
permanent popularity. In plots of so coarse 
a character there is neither beauty nor po- 
etry, and the vogue of music-dramas having 
subjects so debased is likely to be fleeting. 

On the other hand, there were both poetry 
and beauty in the original plays of “ Mada- 
ma Butterfly” and “ Cavalleria Rusticana” ; 
and we need not be surprised if the operas 
composed on these themes prove to have a 
long life in the musical theaters. We may 
even go further and suggest that there was 
a haunting and ethereal grace about Mae- 
terlinck’s “ Pelléas and Mélisande” which 
seemed almost to demand translation into 
the sister art of music. 
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The two most effective French comedies 
of the eighteenth century, the “Barber of 
Seville” and the “Marriage of Figaro,” 
supplied librettos, one for Rossini and the 
other for Mozart. Puccini’s opera with a 
book taken from Mr. Belasco’s “ Girl of the 
Golden West”—which is to have its first 
performance in New York early in Decem- 
ber — will be an interesting experiment. 
Sooner or later some other composer, Ital- 
ian or American or German, will be tempt- 
ed to undertake an opera based on Suder- 
mann’s “Two Sisters,” in which there could 
not help being a very effective part for the 
prima donna. 

Sooner or later, also, some musician with 
an appreciation of humor and sentiment 
will be moved to take for his libretto the 
comedy of “ Masks and Faces,” by Charles 
Reade and Tom Taylor, more commonly 
known by the name of its fascinating hero- 
ine, Peg Woffington. No doubt, there are 
not a few other modern plays in which com- 
posers will discover musical possibilities. 
Perhaps, in due season, we may be called 
upon to listen to an Italian setting of the 
“Second Mrs. Tanqueray” and to a Ger- 
man score for “ You Never Can Tell.” 


WHAT THE IDEAL OPERA IS 


The key to an understanding of the im- 
portance of the libretto lies in the term 
that Wagner used to describe the art-work 
of the future; he called ‘this a “music- 
drama.” The exclusive lover of music is 
tempted to look down on opera, because its 
music is contaminated with its drama; and 
for a similar reason the exclusive lover of 
the drama is not attracted to opera because 
the drama is there more or less sacrificed to 
the music. But there are many opera- 
goers who best relish music and the drama 
when they are presented in conjunction. 

In a music-drama of the highest type— 
in Wagner’s “ Tannhiauser,” for example— 
the music and the drama are Siamese twins; 
they were brought forth at a single birth. 
Each helps the other, and neither calls upon 
the other for any undue or overt sacrifice. 
They can be enjoyed together better than 
they can apart, since each depends upon the 
other; and united they stand or fall. 

Mr. Finck was not overstating the case 
when he insisted that the “ideal opera” is 
one in which the book and the score are 
each of them of absorbing interest, “and 
yet make a doubly deep impression when 
heard together.” The stories of “Faust,” 
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of “Carmen,” and of “Lohengrin” are de- 
lightful in themselves, merely to read; and 
a musical expert can find pleasure in play- 
ing the music from them on the piano; “ yet 
how much more effective they are when we 
hear and see music and play together on the 
stage!” 

And then the same writer goes on to point 
out that the best “libretto is one which tells 
its story to the eye” —as in the case of 
“Carmen,” for example. No one with eyes 
to see can fail, for instance, to follow the 
career of Carmen, from her flirtation with 
the young soldier to the scene before the 
bull-ring where he stabs her. 

It was an acute French dramatic critic 
who once asserted that “the skeleton of 
every good play is a pantomime,” and the 
assertion holds good of the skeleton of a 
libretto. Indeed, as the words are rarely 
heard distinctly, and as they are often in 
a foreign language, there is double need of 
a story so clear and so straightforward that 
it can be caught by the eye alone from the 
actions and gestures and facial expressions 
of the performers, without the aid of the 
actual words. 


THE SCARCITY OF GOOD LIBRETTOS 


But to invent and construct a plot of this 
seemingly simple effectiveness is a task of 
extraordinary difficulty, if we may judge by 
the rarity of its achievement. And un- 
doubtedly it is this difficulty which of late 
has led so many musicians to compose their 
scores to books only slightly altered from 
plays which have an attested popularity in 
the theater. By so doing, of course, it has 
seemed to them that they were minimizing 
the risk of finding their music handicapped 
by an ineffective story. The danger, in this 
case, lies in the temptation to set to music 
any play which may chance to be successful 
without considering sufficiently whether it 
is really worthy of the composer’s labors. 

There is another disadvantage, also, in 
this snatching at successful plays to serve 
as opera librettos. Most successful plays, 
nowadays, deal with real life; and they may 
owe much of their success to the skill with 
which the dramatist has been able to seize 
the external aspects of reality. Now, it is 
an interesting question whether a realistic 
piece of this sort can ever be an entirely 
satisfactory book for an opera, since music 
is emotional and idealizing. 

To many persons the opera seems singu- 
larly unreal, strangely remote from actual 
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life. Such persons are shocked that Tris- 
tan, for instance, should sing for half an 
hour when he is dying from physical weak- 
ness. Tolstoy sided with those who take 
this attitude; and he had no difficulty in 
showing up the absurd unreality of an 
operatic performance, if one insists upon 
applying to it the standard of our ordinary 
existence, since we do not ordinarily burst 
into song to express our every-day desires. 

Of course, there would be no great diffi- 
culty in showing up the absurd unreality of 
every other art, if the same standard is in- 
sisted upon. No art can justify itself for 
a moment, unless we are willing to admit 
the essential conventions which alone per- 
mit it to exist. Tolstoy might as well have 
pointed out that sculpture is ridiculous, 
since no human being is ever all of one 
color, body and clothes, as a statue must be, 
whether of marble or of bronze. He could 
have declared that painting is equally un- 
true to the mere facts of life, since it repre- 
sents nature as entirely without motion— 
when it depicts a field of waving corn 
which does not really wave, but stands fixed 
forever. 

If Tolstoy or any one else refuses to ac- 
cept the conventions of an art, there is no 
possible reply, except to make it clear to 
him that he is thereby depriving himself of 
the pleasure which that art can give. A 
departure from the mere fact underlies 
every art, and it is because of that depart- 
ure that the art exists. By convention— 
that is to say, by tacit agreement between 
the artist and the public—the artist is al- 
lowed to deny certain of the facts of life 
in order to provide the public with the spe- 
cific pleasure which his art can afford. 

In Shakespeare’s tragedies the underly- 
ing convention is that the persons of the 
play belong to a race of people who always 
express themselves poetically in English 
blank verse. In a pantomime the funda- 
mental convention is that the story in action 
is peopled by beings whose native speech is 
gesture. In opera this necessary convention 
asks us to concede the existence of men and 
women to whom song is the natural means 
of communicating all their sentiments and 
all their thoughts. 

If we are willing to accept this imposed 
contract, then there is no absurdity in Tris- 
tan’s singing with his dying breath, since 
he belongs to a race of creatures who have 
no other method of speech. If we are un- 
willing to be parties to this agreement, if 
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we deny the existence of any such creatures, 
then there is nothing for us to do but to 
keep out of the opera-house. It was this 
convention which Tolstoy rejected, and by 
this rejection he deprived himself of the 
delight which the opera can give to those 
who are satisfied to accept its conditions. 


THE UNREALITY OF OPERA 


But there is no denying that the neces- 
sary operatic convention requires us to ad- 
mit a very violent departure from the facts 
of life as we all know them. We are now 
so accustomed to English blank verse in 
Shakespeare’s plays, tragic and comic, that 
we accept the underlying convention almost 
without noticing it. By long habit, we have 
come to consider blank verse as “natural” 
in a poetic play, especially when that play 
sets before us heroic figures of the remote 
past. 

And here is the danger in the operas 
which have been composed on books made 
out of modern popular pieces, more or less 
realistic in their atmosphere. The “nat- 
uralness” of the men and women in these 
plays of to-day tends to draw attention to 
the “unnaturalness” of their customary 
use of song to express their emotions. 

This danger Wagner skilfully avoided in 
his later music-dramas derived from the 
Nibelungen myth. He set before us shad- 
owy creatures, involved in strange intrigues, 
far back in the legendary past, and wholly 
devoid of any modern or realistic sugges- 
tion. As Tristan and Siegfried and Brinn- 
hilde are all idealized beings, taking part 
in poetic fictions, we are willing enough 
to accept their exclusive use of song; and 
we recognize at once the artistic inconsist- 
ency of Tolstoy’s protest from the realistic 
point of view. 

To creatures so remote from our daily 
life, from our ordinary experience, the 
standard of realism cannot be applied fair- 


ly. We acknowledge the full right of such 
beings to dwell eternally in the land of song 
alone. But we are perhaps a little less 
willing to make this acknowledgment when 
we find the composer asking us to believe 
that men and women of our own time and 
of our own country, the characters of the 
“Girl of the Golden West,” for example, 
or even some of those of “ Madama Butter- 
fly,” should eschew the plain prose of ordi- 
nary speech and insist on carrying on all 
their affairs in the obviously “unnatural” 
medium of song. 

That is to say, there is a striking incon- 
gruity between musical expression and the 
realistic characters of most modern plays. 
We enjoy the opera partly because it is 
not “natural,” not “real,” in the ordinary 
meaning of these words; and if the plot 
and the people are aggressively modern and 
matter-of-fact, our attention is necessarily 
called to the artificiality of their incessant 
vocalization. A certain remoteness from 
real life, even a certain vaporous intangi- 
bility as to time and place, may be an ele- 
ment in our fullest enjoyment of an opera. 

Perhaps it is due to this remoteness, to 
this unreality, that the opera-goer is will- 
ing enough to have a story end unhappily, 
although the playgoer is now likely to be 
disappointed by a tragic ending. Whatever 
the reason, it is a fact that most of our pop- 
ular plays end merrily in a church, while 
most of our popular operas end sadly in a 
churchyard. The calculation has been made 
that out of two score operas sung in New 
York at the two opera-houses, a season or 
so ago, only half a dozen ended happily; 
the large majority of them culminated in 
the death of the hero, or of the heroine, or 
of both together. 

Music is a sister of poetry, and we need 
not wonder that musicians are likely to pre- 
fer the opera-book which has a tragic ca- 
tastrophe. 


A SONG 


I NEED you, dear one! 


The sight of you. 


All day long I need 
Thus with me love has wrought— 


That you are all the meaning. of the day, 
You are the golden heart of every thought. 


I need you, dear one! 
The dream of you. 


All night through I need 
For so the hours would seem 


To span the loneliness of sleep, if you 
Could be the golden heart of every dream. 


Louisa Fletcher Tarkington 
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Renounce 


BY STANLEY OLMSTED 


T was not until “ Carliana” had been de- 

clared stationary for a summer run that 
Benton brought himself to look in on the 
show. The piece had gone on the boards at 
the latter end of April, with scenery and 
principals imported from London and a 
much advertised chorus of “ American beau- 
ties.” These young women had had their 
due share of Broadway comment and news- 
paper attention during the month of May. 
Benton had been advised by his newspaper 
colleagues to take them in. Occasionally he 
had been chaffed for not doing so; accused 
of growing old, of losing his grip on the 
whirligig. 

But Benton had made a firm, if secret, 
resolution not to take them in at all. There 
were particular reasons why he should not 
do so in the month of May. Central Park 
is surely a long flight from Alabama; and 
yet, in his solitary twilight rambles in the 
great city’s playground, there had come to 
him, these May evenings, vagrant thoughts 
of his native South; disturbing twinges of 
half-forgotten pain. 

But summer—summer is a culmination, 
with decadence already in its vitals. Sum- 
mer paralyzes the-sources of feeling, reduces 
the soul to flaccid levels; or at least it has 
that tendency .in the case of one who fights 
the wolf, along with the heat, in a great 
town. Lee Benton dropped in on “Car- 
liana” at the beginning of July entirely be- 
cause he felt so wearied, colorless, and in- 
different that nothing mattered. If there was 
any single stirring that he could detect in 
himself, it was pure curiosity. - 

Not until the second act did he succeed in 
definitely placing her. Always you lost her, 
somehow! She struck him as being like a 
little waxen taper, set in filigree, flickering 
in a mass of scarlet flame. 

“No woman can keep that personality in 
such surroundings and be altogether bad!” 
he muttered to himself. 
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Lest by any chance he should miss her, 
he left his seat at once. Outside the thea- 
ter, he filled his lungs with a deep breath 
of the air which now, at ten o’clock, blew 
more coolly over from the East River. Then 
he turned the street corner with the brisk- 
ness of new resolutions. Like one who feels 
himself in process of reincarnation, he 
paced, sentinel-like, back and forth in those 
shadows which always seem so well-nigh 
tangible about a stage-door. 

She was the very last of all the variegated 
group to appear. . Already the old door- 
keeper was grumbling and fumbling with 
his key. Benton stepped forward. 

“ Margaret!” he said. 

Her flower face merged from surprise into 
raptness. Her eyes lighted with a fervor 
almost holy. 

“Then you have sought me out,” she re- 
plied. “In spite of—everything, you have 
sought me out, and of your own free will!” 

That night they walked miles together 
along unfrequented byways at the upper end 
of the park. The moon had risen late. It 
was sloughing off one of its sides, and 
gloomed with a sullen, unfriendly orange. 

“Nothing is the same here,” he said. 
“Not even the moon can shine as it used to 
down ’round old Mobile!” 

Her ears drank in the easy Southern 
speech. 

“You don’t know how good that sounds, 
Lee. Talk on. I reckon I don’t notice what 
kind of a moon it is. I don’t mind that 
smell of pavements that the wind brings 
over every once in a while. All the South 
is just back when I hear your voice.” 

And so he talked, telling her much of his 
story. He told her how, after her disap- 
pearance, he had thrown up his work on the 
newspaper in Mobile, and had come to New 
York. He told her what hardships he had 
endured looking for an opening, and how at 
length he had secured his present position, , 
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starting at a minimum wage on one of the 
great newspapers. All this had been four 
long years ago. Since then his salary had 
improved somewhat. It was still “nothing 
to brag about,” he admitted. 

But what he did not tell Margaret—for 
it was no time for recriminations—was the 


‘tale of that evening when, as a matter of 


fact, he had first found her, two winters be- 
fore. A fellow reporter had offered him a 
single ticket for a musical spectacle not un- 
like the one in which she was now appear- 
ing—a shade more garish, perhaps; more 
than a shade less chaste. And there, gowned 
in crimson and gold, weighed down with 
false jewels, he had recognized her in a ter- 
rible tableau-series burlesquing the story of 
the Prodigal Son. 

She had not been prominent. Nor was 
her costume—thank God !—immodest, for all 
its tawdry splendor; yet it was not strange 
that a huge revulsion of feeling, a great wave 
of bitterness, should have swept over him, 
making him dizzy, and sending him stagger- 
ing out of the theater like one drunk with 
pure misery. Even this evening, with her 
arm locked clingingly in his own, with the 
wild oath of renunciation he had then made 
all but forgotten, with his whole nature 
yearning toward her in a manly longing to 
shield her from further harm, he must force 
that memory to the background of his ‘con- 
sciousness. 

Intuitively feeling his silent doubt, she 
made her own confession. 

“T had to leave as I did, Lee,” she said. 
“Can’t you see how I had to? We were 
both poor. My father and brother thought 
of themselves as aristocrats. In their eyes— 
forgive me, dear!—you were my social in- 
ferior. You know they had arranged for a 
marriage with old Yelverton, who was to lift 
the mortgage on the family estate. If 
mother had only lived, it would all have 
been different; but they frightened me! All 
the time they frightened me with their con- 
stant threats. They swore they would shoot 
you. At any moment they might have dis- 
covered our marriage, and then your life 
would not have been worth a straw. Their 
hatred was vindictive. But even that was 
not all. You were struggling so hard! There 
were those dependent on you, too, to resent 
my intrusion. I saw how I might set you 


free. I knew of the chance that was open 
to you—that rich woman—” 

He groaned in disgust. 

“You thought I was capable of that?” 
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“T did not reason it out very clearly, dear 
heart,” she went on pleadingly. “All I felt 
was the blind instinct to save you from 
death—the blind sense of duty to free you 
from the burden of me. But now, I do not 
matter. My name does not pass their lips. 
In their eyes I am an outcast. All is well— 
oh, dear heart! ” 

They had turned out of the park into the 
street. A sprinkler had passed along, leav- 
ing in its trail the pungent odor of damp, 
beaten dust. In the east was a vague pallor 
of ivory light, presaging dawn. 

His arms fairly ached with longing to 
crush her to him then and there. 

“ Sweetheart,” he murmured over and over 
again. “Sweetheart! . Wife!” 


II 


AND yet, before a fortnight had rounded 
their new happiness, there sprang the rift in 
the lute. More and more, as the days went 
by, Benton felt that she was keeping some- 
thing back. She had not’ told him all—he 
could have sworn it. Persistently she in- 
sisted on adhering to her work, on post- 
poning their reunion. 

“We must not be more than friends while 
I am on the stage,” she would say. “When 
I am once again your wife, I must keep the 
little home, and it must be a home. Our 
hearth must be all that our lives have thus 
far failed to give us. We are still too poor. 
We must wait—only a few weeks more, dear 
heart!” 

An intangible jealousy began to grow 
within him. To acknowledge it by name 
would be altogether debasing. To encour- 
age it by any surreptitious test of her verity 
would be to tempt fate with what he had 
come so near to losing. Yet it tortured him 
increasingly. 

Well, it could not go on forever. Come 
what would, he would probe her secret. He 
resolved to conduct himself with caution. 
She must note no change in his feelings. 

He could have laughed aloud when one 
Saturday, while they ate their little dinner 
together, in the hour between the matinée 
and the evening performance, she put a tim- 
id request. How transparent she was get- 
ting to be! She wanted to know if he would 
mind leaving her quite free, just for Sunday. 

“Why, certainly,” he replied, and strove 
to be unconcerned. “Of course, I don’t 
want to be a bore. But you’ll surely accept 
my usual humble protection from the theater 
as far as your front door?” 
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Again her lip quivered. 

“Oh, Lee, believe me, there’s nothing 
wrong!” she pleaded. “Some day you will 
understand. But I’m not even going home 
to-night. I’m going into the country, to be 
gone until Monday; and this time—and just 
a few more times—I must go alone.” 

“Sure!” asserted Lee; but there was a 
glitter beneath his half-closed, averted 
lashes. 


III 


Wir his felt hat pulled well over his 
eyes, he kept a good block behind Margaret, 
after she had alighted at the pretty suburb, 
fifty minutes out of New York. He saw 
her turn and enter a wicket gate. The dim 
outline of a cottage, with vines and shrub- 
bery, was picked into greater distinctness by 
a soft light in two of its lower windows. 

Some one opened the door of the little 
house even before she reached it. Her lover, 
whosoever he might be, had been watching 
for her coming! 

She disappeared. Oddly enough, the 
lights still glowed. Lee had expected to see 
them lowered, or else snuffed out by the 
drawing of the shades. 

With the litheness of a tiger he sprang 
over the fence and crept between the squares 
of light on the grass. In so doing he ran a 
risk of being taken for a burglar; but the 


Christmas 


BY THOMAS L. 


iw is a common mistake to suppose that 
we are creatures controlled by reason. 
In reality, we are the children of impulse. 
Our environment often forces us to conclu- 
sions which seem to be based upon reason, 
but are due to a multiplicity of outward 
sensations impinging upon our minds. 

If I had been a reasonable being, I should 
neyer have fallen in love with Miss Gal- 
braith. It was an illogical proceeding, be- 
cause it made my presidency of the Bach- 
elors’ Club, which I had formed three years 
before, extremely uncertain—or, at least, it 
seemed to make it uncertain. 

Nothing was more desirable than my club. 
We had every comfort, in addition to good 
fellowship; and the fact that we were all 
members did not preclude us from the so- 
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street was quite deserted. In any event, he 
felt utterly reckless. Once at the window, 
he cautiously raised himself on tiptoe and 
peered within. 

The night was warm. The window had 
been left open. Margaret’s back was turned 
toward him, but he knew that she held a 
child in her arms. He could see the tips 
of little bare toes and catch a glimpse of a 
white night-robe and a curly yellow head. 
An old colored mammy stood and looked 
smilingly down on the two. 

“You done been such a long time comin’ 
dis time,” spoke the mammy; “he jes’ bound 
keep awake till you gits huh!” 

Margaret clasped her child yet more 
tightly. 

“Little son, little son,” she crooned, “go 
to sleep now; and to-morrow, when he 
wakes up, mama will tell him the story of 
how papa has come back. Mama will tell 
him the story of the papa he has never seen 
—the handsome papa with the boy’s face, 
and the iron-gray hair, and the same pretty 
name as my little Lee! And in just a teeny 
weeny two months mama will have this 
house all paid for, down to the last penny— 
and then mama’s going to bring papa home 
to her baby boy! And it’s going to be the 
biggest surprise, cause papa doesn’t even 
know he’s got a little boy, already four years 
old! Little son, little son, go to sleep now!” 


Two 


MASSON 


for 


ciety of women. Indeed, it gave a zest to 
that society, for it seemed to surround us 
with an additional safeguard. 

Miss Galbraith’s father had left her sev- 
eral millions. She owned the building in 
which our club was quartered. The agent 
had called on me only three weeks before 
Christmas, to tell me that we must either 
sign another three years’ lease, or vacate on 
the 1st of January. There were twenty-two 
of us, and we had already agreed—it was in 
the constitution—that the club should be 
immediately disbanded if any member got 
married. We all knew Miss Galbraith, 
and we were all in love with her; but as 
yet no man had been sufficiently disloyal— 
or successful—to break the spell. 

I caught Fenson, our vice-president, call- 
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ing on Miss Galbraith one night; and after- 
ward, in the club-rooms, we had it out. 

“Look here, old man,” I said, “it seems 
to me that you are taking chances. Of 
course, you don’t care about the money; but 
you can’t play around fire. Why, the fu- 
ture of this club depends on your keeping 
away from that girl!” 

“You’re a nice man to talk,” said Fen- 
son. “What in the world are you doing 
around there? You ought to set a better 
example.” 

“Of course you ought,” repeated Van 
Olcott, coming up. “Why, I had some 
sense of honor about it myself; but when I 
saw you going, I made up my mind that I 
might as well go, too.” 

“ That’s the way you fellows all reason,” 
I said hotly. ‘Why, during the week, the 
entire club is around at Miss Galbraith’s! 
The other night we couldn’t get a quorum to 
discuss the renewal of,our lease. At any 
moment some member may get her.” 

I said this without much fear. I had 
reason to believe that if the club was dis- 
banded, it wouldn’t be anybody’s fault but 
my own. 

“She’s bothered to death,” I added. 
“Tt’s a shame, fellows, for able-bodied men 
like you to annoy a young girl like that!” 

I felt so sympathetic about it, indeed, 
that the next afternoon I called on Miss 
Galbraith to learn the facts. 

“Ts it true,” I asked, “that the fellows in 
my crowd come around here constantly? I 
suppose it must be so, as I meet them here 
all the time. That’s the reason why I came 
this afternoon,” I added softly. “The eve- 
nings are too crowded.” 

The dear girl looked tired. 

“Yes, it is true,” she replied. “You 
know that twenty-two young men, con- 
stantly succeeding one another, are rather 
trying.” 

“It’s wearing on you, isn’t it?” I said. 

“Dreadfully. I am going away.” 

I experienced a sudden shock of pain. 

“Oh, dor’t say that!” I exclaimed. “Ill 
do something about it. I’ll make them pass 
a resolution that they aren’t to call so often 
—say, one man a week during the year. 
Anything to keep you here!” 

“Oh, I’m only going away for Christ- 
mas!” she said, “just for a rest. Dear old 
New York! I hate to leave it at this sea- 
son, but I know how it will be. They never 
could keep away, and I shall break down 
if I don’t get a few days off.” 
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The thought made me boil. 

“By Jove!” I exclaimed. “This is a 
pretty mess, isn’t it? Here’s a bachelors’ 
club, sworn to remain single, and all of us 
working nights to go back on ourselves and 
to bother the life out of you. We’re actually 
driving you away from town at the best time 
of the year. It’s a shame!” 

“Never mind,” she said softly. “I need 
a change, anyway. I am going to open up 
my country-place, and have a real country 
Christmas.” She looked at me appealingly. 
“How would you like to run down there for 
the holidays? ” 

Her words went through me like an elec- 
tric shock. So I was the chosen one! I had 
suspected it for some time. 

“Do you really mean it?” I asked. 

I could see even then the magnificent 
stretches of country surrounding her beauti- 
ful estate, and the stately mansion in the 
center. Everything was there that the mind 
or heart could wish, and I -was to be lord. of 
it all. Not that I cared for the money— 
I felt that she knew that. 

“Certainly I mean it. You can run 
down the day before and stay over for a few 
days. My aunt will chaperon us. Now, 
you must go, as I have some business to at- 
tend to.” 

It seemed too good to be true. For the 
next week I went about as one in a dream. 
Luck was with me, even to the elements, 
for the day before Christmas dawned un- 
clouded, and gave me the opportunity to run 
my car down to Miss Galbraith’s instead of 
taking the train, which I detest. 

It was only a seventy-mile run. I arrived 
at six o’clock. As I stepped into the hall, I 
noticed an unusual commotion. Suddenly, 
from behind a pillar, a form sprang forth. 
It was that of Fenson. 

“Hello, old man! All the boys are here.” 

“The boys!” I exclaimed. ‘What the 
deuce do you mean?” 

At this instant I gazed around me. The 
hall was piled with merchandise. It looked 
almost like a warehouse. Boxes of candy 
of every cqnceivable shape mounted to the 
ceiling like a pyramid. A mass of the latest 
holiday books towered aloft on the other 
side, and im the center were flowers, ranged 
in geometrical masses. Her Christmas gifts! 

“Good Heavens!”- I cried again, as, 
from all the four corners of the establish- 
ment, there issued, one by one, the twenty- 
two members of my club. “Can it be?” 

They sorrowfully grouped themselves 
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abcut me, and Fenson, burying his head on 
my shoulder, almost wept as he replied: 

“Yes, old fellow, it is too true. She has 
invited every man Jack down here to spend 
Christmas with her, and an hour ago she 
skipped back to town all by herself!” 

There was a solemn pause. The truth 
was painful, but we felt that we must meet 
it like men. 
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“Boys,” I whispered, “we could follow 
her back; but, inasmuch as we are all in 
the same boat, I move that we stay here for 
the holidays and have a ripping old time, 
and that the secretary be immediately em- 
powered to telephone her agent that we will 
take another three years’ lease.” 

“Second the motion,” said Fenson. 

And it was carried unanimously. 


A Belated Surrender 


BY WILLETT STOCKARD 


—— judge was seated in his office in 

the court-house, languidly turning 
the pages of a novel in a lazy effort to find 
the place where he had left off reading 
in order to take his customary afternoon 
siesta. A man appeared in the hall before 
the open door of the office, and the judge 
looked up from his book and invited him 
to enter. 

The man was old and roughly clothed; 
from his appearance, he Was a farmer from 
the surrounding country. The judge of- 
fered him a chair, and even arose, with un- 
usual politeness, for the visitor was a 
stranger and the judge was a candidate for 
reelection. 

“Pretty near hot enough to rain,” the 
judge remarked, as the man seated himself. 
“How’s crops out your way?” 

“T’ve come to take the oath, jedge,” the 
stranger said, with a directness that was 
unusual in that section of the country. 

“You’ve come to take what?” asked the 
judge. 

“The oath—oath of allegiance to the 
gover’ment.” 

“Why, you’re not a foreigner, are you?” 

“Nope. Born over in Jackson County 
nigh on to seventy year ago, an’ lived here 
in the upper part of this county ever since 
the war.” 

The judge regarded him with a puzzled 
expression. 

“T don’t understand. Aren’t you a regu- 
lar citizen?” 


“Oh, yes, I reckon so. I vote an’ ev’ry- 


thing, but I jest sorter wanted to take the 
oath, if you’re the one to give it to me. If 
you ain’t the one to ’minister it to me, I 
"lowed maybe you could tell me who I’d 
have to see about it.” 


The judge was still puzzled, and the 
stranger began an explanation. 

“You see, jedge, I joined the army when 
I wasn’t more’n big enough to tote a mus- 
ket, an’ fought all through the war. Yes, 
suh, for four year I shot at ev’rything that 
wore a blue coat. I wasn’t mad at any of 
‘em in partic’lar; an’ as far as freein’ 
the niggers was concerned, why, my folks 
was poor an’ never owned none. The main 
reason I was fightin’ was because them 
Yankee fellers was comin’ down here an’ 
fightin’ us on our own grounds. I fought 
"em, an—” 

“Well, all that’s over now,” hastily in- 
terrupted the judge, in an attempt to avert 
a recital such as he had listened to count- 
less times. “That’s all been settled, you 
know.” 

“T was there at the settlement,” the 
other returned. “Yes, suh, I stayed until 
there wasn’t no hope left, an’ then me an’ 
a few squads of fellers pulled out jest be- 
fore the army surrendered. We’d always 
done what we was commanded to do, an’ 
some of it was right smart dangerous an’ 
hard to do, but we didn’t take no part in 
the surrender. We made our way fu’ther 
south, an’ some of ’em went on to Mexico. 
I quit ’em finally, because from what I’d 
heard the country needed all of us it could 
get right here at home. So I settled down 
an’ helped protect the folks from the nig- 
gers an’ the carpet-baggers. None of the 
Yankees or nobody else ever bothered me, 
an’ after a few years I commenced votin’ 
again, an’ ever since I’ve been enjoyin’ the 
same priv’leges an’ rights to pay taxes an’ 
work the road an’ all, jest the same as 
ev rybody else. But I knew all the time that 
the ex-Confed’rates was required to take 
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the oath of allegiance after the war, an’ I 
never took it.” 

“T see,” commented the judge. 
unreconstructed.” 

“That’s been about forty-five year ago 
now,” the other went on, “an’ I ain’t took 
it yet. Understand, I ain’t had nothin’ 
ag’in the gover’ment all that time. I reckon 
it’s the law now that one part of the coun- 
try can’t leave the rest of it, an’ that’s 
seems like a pretty good arrangement for 
us all; but it wasn’t a law when we was 
fightin’, or at least it wasn’t wrote down 
anywhere, an’ we didn’t know anything 
about it. I fought because I believed we 
was in the right, an’ I used to take con- 
sider’ble pleasure in braggin’ that I’d never 
give up; but here of late I sorter got to 
thinkin? that I’d jest come in an’ take that 
there oath, after all.” 

The judge readjusted his feet on the 
desk in front of him, and gazed at the 
ceiling. 

“T don’t know much about that oath,” he 
confessed. “All that was a little before 
my time, but I don’t think it is necessary 
for you to take it. You have all the privi- 
leges of citizenship without taking it, of 
course, and I’m sure you’re just as good 
a citizen as we’ve got in the country. By 
the way, what kind of interest are the peo- 
ple out your way taking in the coming 
election?” 

“ An’ then there’s mother, too,” the visi- 
tor remarked. “She kinder seemed to think 
I ought to come in an’ take it. I told her 
it’d look a little useless-like an’ silly, but 
she’s mighty nigh on to as old as me, an’ 
you know she sorter has to be humored. 
We're both gettin’ old now, mother an’ me, 
an’—an’—we jest had one son.” 

The judge glanced at him curiously, 
then hastily averted his eyes. 

“His name was Jim. He was a good 
boy—good-hearted boy, that is, but we 
never was able to keep him at home on 
the farm. He wanted to always be goin’ 
around somewhere seein’ somethin’. He 
left home an’ joined the navy a couple of 
year ago, an’ traveled around a good deal. 
He was always thoughtful of the old folks, 
though. He’d send us picture-cards of the 
places he stopped at, an’ he always wrote 
his mother reg’lar. Once he sent us a card 


“You're 


with his own picture on it—reg’lar picture 
that looked jest like him, an’ mother put 
it away an’ kept it in her Bible. She always 
took up for Jim, an’ said that he’d settle 
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down jest as soon as he’d seen somethin’ of 
the world; an’ sure ’nough he wrote us 
that he was comin’ home jest as soon as 
his ‘listment run out. He said in his letter 
that he was through runnin’ around, an’ 
was goin’ to settle down an’ live close to 
home. 

“It was a good while before his time 
was out, but mother begin to plan right 
off about him an’ what-all he’d do when 
he come. About the most pleasure we had 
was settin’ out on the porch after supper 
an’ talkin’ about him. I was countin’ on 
turnin’ over a little piece of land for him, 
an’ mother, she’d talk about the things Jim 
used to like to eat when he was little, an’ 
make little arrangements, woman-like, about 
what-all she was goin’ to do for him. We 
used to set an’ talk over the same things 
ev'ry night. 

“T reckon you saw in the papers about 
that gun that blowed up on that battle- 
ship,” he remarked, turning to the judge. 
“You read about it, didn’t you?” 

The judge assented. 

“Killed six or eight, didn’t it?” 

The old man nodded his head once or 
twice. 

“Our Jim was one of them. They sent 
us a telegram over to the station up near 
home, an’ we had ’em send the body back 
to us. They’d dressed him in his blue 
uniform, an’—an’ where he’d been—hurt 
he was covered with a flag. It broke his 
mother up a good deal. You know how it 
is with women-folks about anything like 
that.” 

He cleared his throat and spoke in a 
slightly raised tone. 

“Of course, we’d seen his picture, an’ 
knew how the sailor boys dressed, but some- 
how it never had seemed to us like He was 
servin’ the gover’ment. Somehow we hadn’t 
thought about him dyin’ for his country, 
especially s’long as there wasn’t any war 
goin’ on; but when we saw him lookin’ 
jest the same as when he was jest a little 
kid of a boy, with that blue uniform on, 
an’ the Stars an’ Stripes wrapped around 
him—” 

He waved his hand in an effort to end 
his remarks fittingly. 

“After he was buried, why, mother an’ 
me never had much to look forward to. 
We’d set out on the porch jest the same 
as before, but we wouldn’t have anything 
to talk about, an’ sometimes we’d jest set 
for hours without ever sayin’ a word. It 
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was some little time before we got so we 
could bear to talk about Jim much. It 
seemed like we’d see him ev'ry night, 
though, an’ mother says that sometimes 
it'd seem like she’d see him durin’ the 
daytime, too. His face was always the 
same, jest like we remembered him when 
he was little; but it seemed to both of us 
like he’d always have on that blue uniform 
with the Stars an’ Stripes wrapped around 
him.” 

Both the judge and his visitor sat in 
silence for a moment. 

“TI sorter felt somehow like it would 
make mother feel a little better if I come 
in an’ took that oath of allegiance,” the old 
man remarked finally. “I reckon it’d make 
us both feel a little more like I belonged 
to the same country that our Jimmy died 
for.” 

The judge arose, and took down an old 
Bible. He improvised an oath of fidelity 
to the Constitution and the United States, 
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but the other interrupted him before he 
finished. 

“Don’t forget to put in somethin’ about 
the flag,” he said. 

The judge gravely added the flag to the 
Constitution and the United States, and the 
old man repeated the words with his hand 
upon the Bible. They stood awkwardly for 
a moment or two of silence, before the 
visitor again spoke. 

“What’s the fee?” he asked. 

“We never charge anything for adminis- 
tering the oath,” the judge responded. 

There was another short period of em- 
barrassment. Then the old man turned to 
leave, but stopped at the door for another 
word or two. 

“Understand, I ain’t goin’ back on the 
cause I fought for,” he said. “I’ve always 
thought it was right, an’ always will; but I 
wanted to arrange ev’rything straight be- 
tween me an’ that flag that was wrapped 
around our Jimmy when he come home.” 





A Transaction 


in Shirt-Waists 


BY HOWARD P. ROCKEY 


. GUESS maybe that'll hold that low-» 
life Katzen for a while yet!” said 

Moe Bloom triumphantly, as he scanned 

the flaring advertisement of the Manhattan 
lite Bazaar in the morning newspapers. 

The printed words that told the bazaar’s 
customers of the wonderful money-saving 
purchases awaiting them seemed to fasci- 
nate the store’s proprietor. He gazed smi- 
lingly across the street at the windows of the 
“A la Mode Store—Iz Katzen, Proprie- 
tor.” 

“T tell you that is a foxy business al- 
ready what I thought of,” continued Mr. 
Bloom with satisfaction, as he lit a cigar. 
“I bought them women’s shirt-waists last 
week off Mark Schefferin, what went and 
failed, for fifteen cents each by the gross 
lot. If they are worth a cent, them shirt- 
waists would sell for half a dollar already. 
Iz Katzen he wanted them, but I bought 
them in before he came by the sale.” 

“Good business!” commented Ike Lev- 
inson, Bloom’s chief salesman. “It seems, 


though, somehow, that no matter what we 
offer, the crowd always goes by Katzen’s 
store, and don’t buy nothin’ here at all.” 


“If you knew how to sell goods like that 
feller Goldmark what works by Katzen, we 
would sell it so much as he does,” snapped 
Bloom. 

Levinson colored. 

“Anyway, we got ’em goin’ this morn- 
ing,” he said. “It is only nine o’clock, and 
already the store is full of women fighting to 
get at them shirt-waists. If it keeps up like 
this, we won’t have none left by another 
hour.” 

“But we don’t make no profit on them 
shirt-waists,” said Bloom. “We pay for 
them fifteen cents, and we sell them for 
thirteen, so we lose two cents on each gar- 
ment we sell. I do it as a foxy business 
to get the crowd in here instead of in Kat- 
zen’s place. Now you got to sell something 
with a good profit in it to every woman 
what buys one of them thirteen-cent shirt- 
waists, you understand ? ” 

Levinson nodded, though he knew that 
fully half the shirt-waists had already been 
sold, and that the purchasers, without an 
exception, had hurried off without even so 
much as looking over the other merchandise 
displayed in the store. 
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As he was about to withdraw from the 
office, Bloom uttered a violent exclamation, 
and the cigar dropped from between his 
teeth. 

“Well, what d’ye think of that?” he 
shouted, striding toward the window. 
“Will you look what that Iz Katzen is up 
to now?” 

As he spoke, there was pasted across the 
big show-window of the A la Mode Store a 
gigantic sign announcing a “special sale of 
shirt-waists—twelve cents, marked down 
from fifty cents—the same garments sold by 
our competitors at higher prices.” Even as 
the sign was put in place, the grinning 
countenance of Mr. Katzen appeared in the 
doorway of his establishment. 

“And he has the nerve to make faces to 
me!” shouted Bloom wrathfully. ‘“ Hon- 
est, Levinson, if I had me a face like that 
Katzen I would all time stay in the house, 
from consideration of other people!” 

A saleswoman was arranging several 
shirt-waists in the window opposite. Even 
at that distance, Bloom could see that they 
were identical with those he had advertised. 

“That loafer seen my advertisement, and 
fixed up this sale to do me!” shrieked 
Bloom. “What I don’t see is where he 
got the goods. I’m going to make that 
Mark Schefferin arrested already! He 
sold me those goods with the understanding ¢ 
I was to get them all, and he must have 
held out some on me to sell Katzen!” 

Levinson was looking out through the 
swinging door into the store. He started, 
and looked intently at a young woman just 
paying for one of the bargain shirt-waists. 

“Seems to me I seen her before some 
time,” he said. ‘“ What is it?” he asked, as 
a young salesgirl entered. 

“All them thirteen-cent shirt-waists is 
gone already, Mr. Levinson,” she said. 
“We just sold the last one. Why, some 
customers took three or four, and there was 
a regular prize-fight to get them.” 

“ All gone?” shrieked Bloom. 

“Well,” said Levinson, “Katzen can’t 
hurt us, then. We scld our stock, and got 
a cent more on each garment than what he 
gets.” 

“ Meshuggah!” cried Bloom. “What 
difference does that make it? We lose 
money, anyway, and Katzen gets the credit 
of selling cheaper than we do!” 

The young woman Levinson had been 
watching picked up her bundle and walked 
hurriedly out of the store. 
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“Excuse me,” he said. “TI got a idea.” 

“A idea?” Bloom called after him. 
“You better look out! If you did get a 
idea, it would kill you!” 

For an hour the irate proprietor watched 
a steady stream of young women pass 
through the doors of the A la Mode Store. 
He saw them come out again bearing away 
parcels and pleased smiles. ,They even 
looked over at the Manhattan Elite Bazaar 
and grinned. 

In his own store, all was quiet. Not a 
customer stood by the counters, and even 
the salesgirls seemed to have disappeared. 
Bloom looked at the advertisement that 
had pleased him so much and swore. He 
looked across the street and swore again. 

Then, as a crowd of shoppers stepped out 
of Katzen’s place, Bloom saw the hated 
sign taken down from the window. In its 
place was put up another. “Sold out!” 
it read. “ ‘Two hours’ buying exhausts our 
supply of twelve-cent shirt-waists. Watch 
for our next sale! We always sell cheaper 
than other stores.” 

Levinson entered, and smiled as he looked 
at the sign opposite. 

“For why do you make it a joke?” 
Bloom thundered. “TI tell you that Gold- 
mark is a salesman and an advertiser that 
is worth while already. He beats you out 
every time, Levinson.” 

“ He laughs last what laughs on the right 
side of the street,” said Levinson with a 
chuckle. “Mr. Bloom, I found out some- 
thing. That crowd what bought all them 
garments from us this morning was sales- 
women from Katzen’s. I seen a girl come 
in here three times, and I recognized her 
for a young woman what works by Katzen.” 

“The loafer!” said Mr. Bloom. 

“Then I gets a idea,” continued Levin- 
son. “When Katzen puts up that sign, I 
calls all our girls from the shipping-room 
up-stairs, and some of the saleswomen, and 
sends them over to Katzen’s—all with their 
hats and coats on, you understand. They 
Luys back every one of them shirt-waists. 
We sells them to Katzen’s girls for thirteen 
cents, and now we gets them back again for 
twelve cents a garment.” 

“Levinson,” said Bloom, beaming with 
enthusiasm, “you got brains! To-morrow 


we will advertise them same shirt-waists 
for eleven cents, and you stay by the coun- 
ter and see that none of them ain’t sold to 
a girl what might be a saleswoman from 
Katzen’s!” 




















HE WAS AROUSED FROM HIS REVERIE BY A LIGHT TOUCH ON THE ARM 


[See story, "A Heart,’ page 488} 
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